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CORONADO @! 


LASTING } f f ado ?1' the thrill of a Century thoroughbred 


nated unit of power ar race! 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 500, Manistee, Michigan, Subsidiary of The Cerlakes Cmporalion New York 





By Vincent Danzi of Suburban Leather, the “flight coat” comes in 
an exciting array of colors, with matching or contrasting linings of 
Verel acrylic fiber. Sizes 6 to 18. About $100. With detachable mink 
collar, about $135. Also available with zip-out brocade evening lining 
of Estron acetate (about $100) or with attached Chromspun acetate 
lining (about $80). At fine stores on page 142. Verel is the trademark 
for Eastman modified acrylic fiber. Only fibers are made by Eastman, 


not fabrics or garments. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


E 


For the lining that creates its own climate 


It’s always fair and warmer inside this handsome leather travel coat. The zip-out 
pile lining of Eastman Verel wraps you cozily against the weather... comes ir 
colors as bright and clear as a sunny day. Just the ticket to take you on you 


Holiday Abroad® via Sabena Belgian World Airlines! 


A TMAN KODAK 
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The Nomad—4-door 6-passenger— 
one of five new Chevy wagons! 





THE CAR THAT LEADS YOUR 
RIAD OF LIFE -"So CHEVROLET! 


Chevy’s new Slimline design is right in step with 
your desire for style that reflects function as well as 
good form. You couldn’t ask for a more stunning 
assortment of wagons. Yet every one of them is so 
beautifully practical! They offer more comfort, more 


economy—more of everything you want in a car. 


Just look at the practical way the ’59 Chevy 
meets the needs of today’s on-the-go family. 
Its famous Body by Fisher is roomier, with 
vast new areas of visibility. The ride is 
smoother, handling is easier. Chevy’s new 
finish keeps its shine for as long as three years 
without waxing. There’s a peppery new 6 that 
gets up to 10% more miles per gallon—plus 





vim-packed V8’s. And look at the beautiful 
variety of versatile Chevrolet station wagons 
for ’59. All five—2- or 4-door, 6- or 9-pas- 
senger models—offer the last word in station 
wagon practicality. Handy around the home- 
stead. Great for trips. Take the whole family 
along to look ’em over! ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 






The Brookwood 


CHEVROLET & 


q 





aes 


What America wants, 
America gets in a Chevy! 


2-door 6-passenger. Also a 4-door Brookwood. 


The Kingswood—4-door 9-passenger with new rear-facing third seat. 
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FEBRUARY COVER. Those wild tiger lilies and lJupines and daisies, amid their “skirts” 
of subalpine fir, really are growing against a backdrop of snow-topped mountains. This 
is Washington’s Olympic National Park, looking from the 5500-foot-high crest of Hur- 
ricane Ridge toward the Bailey Range. Wildlife roams unchallenged here; rain forests 
flourish within sight of glaciers; and evergreens stand dense on the mountain slopes. It 
is, we think, the essence of our virginal Northwest coast. Photo by John Lewis Stage. 


NEXT MONTH. March Holiday offers a range of fare: Jack Schaefer tells why the wild, 
barren Southwest captivates the people who live there; Sean O’Faolain portrays the sunny 
charm of the Italian lake region; and Herbert Kubly describes the metamorphosis of once- 
sooty Pittsburgh. Hammond Innes presents an exciting picture of whaling, and Stephen 
Birmingham ponders the vagaries of the ubiquitous cocktail party. There’s an account of 
the blizzard of 1888, a picture story of skiing in the French Alps, and a Handbook on herbs 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray, 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and cold address to: 

HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Po._| 






















3 New TAMPA 
Color Folders 


To help you plan a 
MORE EXCITING 


Florida Vacation 
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GASPARILLA 
PIRATE INVASION 


Bold buccaneers capture 
Tampa—beginning a full 
week of high carnival 
Unique in American 
pageantry. Feb. 9-14 


fe 
FLORIDA 
STATE FAIR 


The world’s largest winter 





exposition, and Great 
Show Window of The 
Sunshine State 
thrill 
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Auto races, 
shows, 


3-14 


midway 


A VACATION 

WITH A FUTURE 
The fascinating 
story as told by 
Kirby with a 
touch 30 
illustrations 


Tampa 
Jane 
personal 
full-color 


Come to Tampa! Enjoy sunny days of 
fishing, golf, bathing, spectator sports 
horse 
sightseeing! Visit Fairyland 
fabulous storybook 
all ages. Free to visitors daily 

Get your Florida holiday 
Come to Tampa this year! 


Gijad 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


COUPON TODAY 


Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 


jai alai, racing, dog 


racing Go 
Tampa's new 
children of 
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Room H-9, Chamber Building, Tampa, Florida 
Please send me FREE folders 
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Fashions by 
Anthony Blotta 
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Stereophonic Four-Speed Portable. Stereophonic Sound! Deluxe styling. 
Compatible Stereo/Monaural cartridge with sapphire-tipped dual styli. 
Plays conventional as well as stereo records. Stereo jack. Twin 5%-inch 
speakers. Loudness and tone controls. 45-rpm spindle. Cocoa and beige. 
Amplifier/Speaker (AS2) for complete stereo. Matched design and features. 


Stereo-Musaphonic—True Fidelity Sound. 
Stereo/Monaural cartridge —diamond and sapphire 
styli. 10-watt amplifier, external speaker terminals. 
Twin 8-inch speakers. Bass, treble, loudness controls. 
Tuner input jack, pilot light, 45-rpm spindle, matching 
legs. Hand-rubbed Mahogany or Blond Oak veneers. 
Amplifier/Speaker Unit for complete 
stereophonic sound. Matched design 
and features. Mahogany or 

Blond Oak veneers. 













90-day warranty on parte 
and labor. Specifications 
aubject to change. General 
Electric Co., Radio Receiver 


Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn, RT1230 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








LETTERS 


Christmas Rhyme and Reason 


I am in raptures over the poem by 
Ogden Nash and the way you used it 
for a Christmas cover. But it is from 
the lines 


“You conquer temptation and fly to 
Los Angeles, 

Arriving there baubleless, beadless, 
and bangleless.”” 


that I get my greatest thrill, a sort of 
personal victory. Years ago I learned 
how to pronounce the city named for 
Our Lady, Queen of the Angels. Yet it 
is so frequently pronounced with a soft 
g that I have felt I am playing a losing 
game. This past summer I determined 
to find out what the natives called it. 
Taxi drivers, hotel clerks, guides, stu- 
dents sidestepped the issue. Dr. Frank 
Baxter, Shakespearean scholar and TV 
personality, was more specific: ““There 
is no ‘jell’ in Los Angeles.” 

With both Ogden Nash and Doctor 
Baxter on my side, I shall continue, in 
spite of radio, TV, and other ‘jell’ 
sticklers, to pronounce Los Angeles to 
rhyme with ‘bangleless.’ 


ELIZABETH FROST REED 
Morgantown, W.Va. 


Vintage Cars 


In the December Houipay, Wright 
Morris (The Cars in my Life) declares 
he has a friend with a 1928 Ford coupé 
who seldom leaves his car parked with- 
out finding a handsome offer attached 
to the steering whee!. How handsome 
is the offer? I have a 1931 Ford coupé, 
good body, almost new mechanically, 
new tires, which I offered at $250—and 
have no takers. | would be much 
obliged if Mr. Morris would kindly in- 
form me where I should park. 


ALEXANDER JORDAN 
San Diego 
° 


Two footnotes to Mr.: Morris’ de- 
lightful The Cars In My Life: our 
chauffeur said that the old Franklin 
looked “‘lak a heifer wit’ ‘e haid cut off,” 
and Uncle Jonathan always swore that 
E.M.F. stood for “Every Mechanical 
Fault.” 

JAMES BRYANT 
Washington, D.C. 


Grasshopper Legend 


In The Flavor of Boston (December 
Ho.ipAy), Sean O’Faolain writes of 
the grasshopper weather vane on Fan- 
euil Hall, copied from the grasshopper 
atop the Royal Exchange, and queries 
why it should be a grasshopper. 

The story I heard in London many 
years ago is that Sir Robert Gresham, 
when a small tot, wandered away and 
was rescued by a lad chasing grass- 
hoppers. When the Royal Exchange 
was erected, Sir Robert, who was 
closely connected with the Exchange, 
had a grasshopper weather vane set 
atop the building. 


CHARLES R, S, LECKIE 
Greenwich, Conn. 


® Mr. Leckie tells a good story, though 
it was Thomas Gresham, rather than 
Robert, who was connected with the 
Royal Exchange.—Ed. 
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Border Crossing 


Thanks for the delightful article, Our 
Canadian Border (November HOLIDAY) 
but I think Mr. MacLennan missed one 
of the nicest entrances (or exits) into 
Canada—the Blue Nose Ferry from 
Bar Harbor, Maine, to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. It is just like going abroad. 
It’s easy to be blasé about a motor 
crossing at Detroit-Windsor, but when 
you embark on an ocean voyage you’re 
really going somewhere. Both har- 
bors are lovely, and the countryside of 
Nova Scotia, while very like Maine 
to look at, is very different in atmos- 
phere. Mr. MacLennan should try it. 
I'll bet that as an expert on border 
crossings he would love it. 


BARBARA LEVINE 
Columbus, Ohio 


It appears that you are determined 
to move Zavikon Island, in the St. 
Lawrence River, south of the border. 
You state that the international bound- 
ary runs between the main island and a 
small ledge adjoining. Official govern- 
ment charts indicate the error; cruise 
boat barkers are doing their best to 


rpetuate it. 
er D. M. HALLIDAY 


The Globe and Mail 
Toronto 
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®@ Several of our Canadian readers 
caught us with our geography in mid- 
stream.— Ed. 


A Beatnik Dialogue 


Dear Mr. Kerouac, 


I hope you will forgive me for dis- 
turbing you, but I am curious about 
you and your writing. I have just dis- 
covered the so-called Beat Generation 
and am loaded with questions. 

Today, I read On a Mountain Top 
(October HOLIDAY) and was surprised 
by your vivid and emotional descrip- 
tions. I was told that if you were a 
beatnik, you never revealed any emo- 
tion. Would you please set me straight 
on this point? I read that you are 
against everything, but everything and 
everyone seems to be against the Beat 
Generation. I have been very much im- 
pressed by the descriptions of the life of 
a beatnik, especially about spending 
Sunday afternoons in a bar listening to 
progressive jazz. That alone should be 
inducement enough for anyone to want 
to join the crowd. 

There is much that I want to know. 
What is your personal philosophy of 
life? Are you curious about death? | 
am, but I am not going to let my curi- 
osity get the best of me for awhile. 
Do beatniks (I hope this term is not 

Continued on Page 6 
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GOOD LIVING 


FREE! New 100-page FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE. Gives tour information. Tells where to go, 
what to do, see, in Florida’s nine vacation regions. Plus 152 color photos, route maps. Just mail coupon! 


EXECUTIVES: For full story on Florida's industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. R, on your business letterhead. 
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Lower EKast#©oast 


one of Florida’s nine yacation regions 


{00 fabulous miles of 
tropical vacationland 


Enjoy it in luxury or on a budget 
—there is fun here for everyone 


SUNSHINE and SURF and dazzling hotels that make 
Miami Beach world famed, hint of the excitement 
awaiting you everywhere on the Lower East Coast. 

You swim and suntan along palm-lined beaches that 
stretch 100 miles from Coral Gables to Jupiter. 
Summer-like days find you golfing on championship 
courses. Out at the races cheering home a winner. 
Cruise-boat sightseeing on tropical waterways. Trol- 
ling the Atlantic for sailfish. Having fun round-the- 
clock on visits to gay restaurants and clubs where 
name stars entertain. 

This fabulous strand is dotted with wonderfully 
urbane resorts where you can live sumptuously or 
modestly. There are the Palm Beaches, Lake Worth, 
Delray Beach, Pompano Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Hol- 
lywood, Miami, and their suburban counterparts. 

The free Florida Vacation Guide book gives you 
full details about each. Plus much helpful information 
on all nine regions of the state. So get this authoritative 
guide book now and plan to visit all Florida this win- 
ter. It’s yours without cost. Just mail the coupon. 


Relaxing and tanning after a swim in a sparkling pool is 
an invigorating part of everyday vacation living at many 
Lower East Coast hotels, motels, and apartments. Here a 
lovely vacationist enjoys the sun on a typical pool-side 
patio along Fort Lauderdale’s Atlantic shore. 


You can charter sport-fishing boats by day or half-day and 
go after sails in the Gulf Stream from all Lower East 
Coast cities. Bait and tackle are furnished. The captain 
and mate know where the big-ones run. Most cities have 
fishing tournaments with many prizes to win. 


State of Florida ¢ Room 1801-P 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE Florida Vacation Guide book to 


Name 
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GERMAN MADE 


Germany's popular precision-built car, Opel offers refinements 
unique in a car priced as low as this one, It’s a practical family- 
size, economical small car import with American big-car ideas, 





AMERICAN STYLE 


You'll be amazed that any small car import could let you enjoy so 
much roominess, 80 much space to store things, so much big-car 
feel, Get Opel’s illustrated brochure at your Buick Dealer’s, 


eee oe 


~ THIS Is OPEL 


Small car gas economy. Seats 4-5 . 





.. over 12 cu, ft. luggage space. 
56 horsepower, l-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, a little over 5 feet wide, 
Opel Rekord 2-door sedan, MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 
$1987.50 P.O. FE. New York*, Also available: 


Caravan station wagon, 


THE BIG SMALL TAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS + SOLD AND SERVICED BY BUICK DEALERS 


“Including heater, defroster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes. Transporta- 
tion charges, state, local taxes, accessories and opt. equipment inc. whitewall tires additional. 
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Continued from Page 4 

offensive, since | know of no other 

way to refer to a practitioner of beat- 

ism) marry, and do they go to church? 
Truly yours, 


MONTE JONES 
Alpine, Tex. 


Dear Monte Jones, 


Some beatniks reveal emotion, some 
don’t, like any other typenik people. 

Sunday afternoon in a jam session is 
almost as good as Sunday afternoon in 
the Texas plains with a blade of grass 
in your mouth. 

The concept of death is the same as 
the concept of life, both imaginary, but 
naturally I’m afraid of the pain of 
death (and of old age, decrepitude and 
disease). 

Beatniks marry and go to church. 

For more information about the 
beat generation read my books; read 
Allen Ginsberg’s Howl and Other 
Poems, Gregory Corso’s Gasoline and 
Bomb, William Seward Burroughs’ 
Naked Lunch (Chicago Review); and 
pay close attention to old Harpo Marx 
movies. 

My personal philosophy of life is 
twelve hours of sleep daily, then I prac- 
tice the hobby of writing prose about 
what I’ve seen in real life, no fiction. 
So long, Monte. 


Sincerely, 


JACK KEROUAC 
New York 


New Zealand Hideaway 


You printed a magnificent view of 
Sutherland Falls, New Zealand, as the 
Place of the Month in the November 
Ho.ipay— but it is far from inaccessible 
as you stated. You can drive your car 
to within fifteen miles of the falls and 
then a two-mile launch trip will put 
you within a very easy thirteen-mile 
hike of this unspoiled scenic wonder. 
Those of us who have seen Sutherland 
Falls considered the hike more than 
worth it, The trail is excellent, as many 
in their sixties will testify. There are 
comfortable lodgings within a mile of 
the falls and excellent food graciously 
served. There is even a piano in the 
lodge that was brought in on the trail 
by rugged New Zealanders, as horses 
and mules proved of no help. 


ALLEN T. CLARK 
Conrad, Mont. 


New Life 


Your article on St. Petersburg (No- 
vember HOLIDAY) paints a dreary pic- 
ture of our senior citizens and the new 
life they are making for themselves. 
Every city in Florida welcomes these 
senior citizens. These are the people 
who helped make our country what it 
is, and in retirement they have every 
right to expect your respect and kind- 


ness. 
JOHN S. LAMBRIGHT 


Danville, Ill. 


Kitchen Magic 


Helen Papashvily can inject whimsy 
into a kitchen stove (Holiday Handbook 
of Kitchens, October HOLIDAY) and 





keep a reader charmed with the prosaic 
fittings of a modern kitchen and the 
super-modern kitchens of the future, 
which are almost chilling in their effi- 
ciency. | closed the magazine and 
whipped up an incomparable pea soup 
with smoked sausage after reading just 
a mention of it in the article. Please 
keep these Papashvily articles coming. 


SALLY R. RUHF 
Limeport, Pa. 


®@ They are: Mrs. Papashvily digs in an 
herb garden in March Howway and 
turns up some further culinary magic. 
— Ed. 


Helen Papashvily’s article is an excel- 
lent study of the development of the 
kitchen and of the possibilities for the 
future. She has put across beautifully 
the point that a kitchen is much more 
than a room in which modern elec- 
trical appliances have been assembled. 


WALTER BENNETT 
General Electric Company 
Louisville, Ky. 


Forecast 


The Nautilus was not the first sub- 
marine to voyage to the North Pole 
under the ice (The United States Navy, 
October Ho.ipay). The first trip was 
made sixty-five years ago by Frank 
Reade Jr., as duly chronicled in Frank 
Reade Library, No. 17. 


CHARLES BRAGIN 
Secretary 

The Dime Novel Club 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Namesake 


The very interesting article on the 
Chambord Restaurant (October HOLI- 
DAY) does not indicate why the res- 
taurant selected as its name just ‘““Cham- 
bord.’ I assume it is named after the 
world-famous Chateau de Chambord, 
one of the most beautiful and most ex- 
pensively built castles of France. On 
behalf of its owner, the Prince Elie de 
Bourbon-Parma, I negotiated the trans- 
fer of the Chateau to the French Gov- 
ernment after the first World War. 


EDWARD KAUFMAN 
Attorney at Law 
New York 


@ Yes, the restaurant is named for the 
chateau.— Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Houipay, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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LADIES’ WARDROBE, $40.00 ... LADIES’ BEAUTY CASE, $25.00... MEN’S COMPANION CASE, $25.00... MEN’S THREE-SUITER, $45.00 


Modern lightness...a pleasure to carry! 
Modern design... not a lock in sight! 


Light as your carefree spirit! Silhouette luggage carries your wardrobe with 
luxury-lightness. And its modern, contemporary styling shows off your smart 
taste. Locks hide away in silvery trim... can’t spring open. 

Designed for a well-traveled future! Miracle featherweight magnesium metal is 
covered with scuff-resistant, scratch-resistant vinyl. Inspired interiors—with 
rich linings and roomy elastic pockets—give you more space for packing...so 
your clothes unpack neatly pressed, fresh, and ready to wear. Your choice of 
wondrous new colors. Hers: Biscayne Blue, Dover White (above), Platinum 
Grey, Desert Tan, Oxford Grey. His: Oxford Grey (above), Desert Tan. 


COLOR COORDINATED INTERIORS. 





© 1959 Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado, Makers of Samsonite F 
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Now's the time of year to come and 
bring your whole family to the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast—the Dixieland Ri- 
viera.,. you'll find so much to see and 
do, Enjoy the warm sunshiny days... 
the beauty of gardens ablaze with 
colorful azaleas and camellias .. . 
old forts and lighthouses famed in 
song and story ... the old-world 
charm of people and customs... 
Join in home and garden tours... 
play on any of 5 championship golf 
courses ... fish in fresh or salt water 
from piers or the decks of chartered 
boats... swim in the waters of the 
Gulf or gulfside pools... Your choice 
of 4600 rooms in modern beach- 
front hotels and motels—and scores 
of restaurants and clubs offer a wide 
variety of menus... all at popular, 
purse-fitting prices. 


MISSISSIPPI’S 
(cA. 


Coast 


The Dixieland Riviera 


MAFL THE COUPON 


For full information mail this to the 
Chamber of Commerce of any of the 
cities listed below. 














by Clifton Fadiman 


@ Writing about the English is less 
writing than tracing. So much that 
has been said of them is true. Still 
worse, so much that is true of them 
has been said—often by themselves. 

Not only do they anticipate 
criticism; they make a good thing 
of it. Indeed they can draw more 
satisfaction from a contemplation 
of their faults than I; an American, 
from a recital of our virtues. 

I became aware of this remarkable 
trait one afternoon when in the 
course of my English pilgrimage last 
fall I visited the lovely manor house 
of Compton Wynyates, in Warwick- 
shire. Although Comptons have oc- 
cupied the site since the beginning of 
the 13th Century, this serene archi- 
tectural fantasy goes back only to 
the end of the 15th. We tend to think 
of dream castles as crowning a hill. 
This one however sleeps in the center 
of a deep hollow, cupped within its 
self-sufficient world. It glows as if 
each brick were cored with a small 
sun; its chimneys frolic with twist 
and gyre; its topiary gardens are a 
kind of game of greenery. And its in- 
terior is encrusted, inlaid, embossed 
with history. 

Instead of approaching the house 
by the main road, I chose to descend 
the field path from the rim of the 
bowl enclosing Compton Wynyates. 
As a consequence of recent rains the 
mud was about six inches deep, and 
slippery. I reached the front gate 
only with a certain difficulty and, 
rather the worse for wear, remarked 
to the caretaker that it might be an 
idea to place at the top of the path a 
small notice warning adventurous 
visitors that in wet weather one must 
descend with care. He considered the 
suggestion courteously but not seri- 
ously. Then he said: ““American lady 
bruk er leg last week a-doin’ that.” 
A slow, reminiscential smile. Then: 
“Bruk ‘er leg, she did.’ Another 
pause. “American, she wur.” 

That was all. But it at once be- 
came clear to me that, although 
Compton Wynyates might stay in 
busisess another millennium, no 
notice would ever be set up at the 
head of that path. Furthermore I 
found myself muzzily convinced that 
the absence of a sign was a mark of 
good judgment; and that the Amer- 
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PARTY OF ONE 


How the Englishman achieves Togetherness without sacrificing 


his Apartness. Second in a series on an English Journey 


ican lady had, by breaking her leg, 
committed in every sense a faux pas. 
No doubt of it: the English are a 
superior race. 


I shall mention only well-recoz- 
nized English qualities. But I pro- 
pose to treat them a bit unconven- 
tionally—not as isolated virtues (or, 
to some, faults), not indeed as vir- 
tues at all, but rather as tools of a 
trade. 

Perhaps purpose is a better word 
than trade. The English have a pur- 
pose. It is not to be rich, strong, 
happy and peaceful; all nations 
want to be rich, strong, happy and 
peaceful. It is to arrange matters so 
that upwards of 41,000,000 people 
can live together on a small, crowded 
island with a minimum of fuss, 
bother and outside interference. Did 
not the word suggest communal 
wienie roasts and teevee-cola orgies 
one might say that a major English 





cable.” Yet both these statements 
seem to me true, and true today. The 
Englishman’s social genius lies in the 
anxious maéntenance of a proper 
tension between incommunicability 
and solidarity. When the tension is 
neither too high nor too low he has 
achieved his goal of fussless To- 
getherness, his main object now be- 
coming the preservation of this 
happy state. 

It’s a trick he’s been working at 
for almost two thousand years. 

How is it done? 

Less with mirrors 
manners. 

London’s traffic difficulties are as 
frustrating as New York’s; perhaps 
more so. But London’s manners are 
better. New Yorkers, driven by Lon- 
don hackies who use neither horns 
nor four-letter words and actually 
seem pleased when you tip them, 
miss the spirited powder-keg atmos- 
phere of conflict that marks a taxi 


than with 





Author Fadiman discovers that ina crowded island 
aman may end up rubbingshoulders with himself. 


activity has been and remains the 
development of techniques of To- 
getherness. 

In English Traits Emerson long 
ago noted two seemingly contradic- 
tory aspects of the English character. 
He writes, ““They have solidarity, or 
responsibleness, and trust in each 
other.”’ But he also says, “Every one 
of these islanders is an island him- 


self, safe, tranquil, incommuni- 
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ride at home. In the course of some 
2000 miles of travel in the provinces 
my driver-guide Richards honked 
his horn three times, gently. Only 
once, during the hundreds of minor 
motoring inconveniences that were 
bound to crop up, did his impressive 
military mustache quiver with irri- 
tation. When one driver extends a 
courtesy of the road to another, that 

Continued on Page 11 





At nicest stores in the U.S. and Canada. Or write Warner’s, Bridgeport 1, Conn. for store nearest you, 


From now on, you can wear your diet! TRU-LIFT ly WARN ERS 


First girdle ever that acts the way tummy muscles should, but don’t. 


You’re not a heavyweight. And you wouldn’t want 
to be a beanpole-skinny. But you would like to lose 
a few inches here and there. Especially —dare we 
say it?—from your tummy! 

Then slip into Tru-Lift—the Warner-wonderful 


girdle that lifts your tummy up, then holds it in. 


See how those unique pre-cut darts radiate from 
either side of the front panel... how they slant 
strategically from straight-across to on-the-bias. 
That’s how they lift, control, position—effortlessly, 
comfortably, lightly. You look as if you’d been 
saying “No” to calories for years! 
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Tru-Lift comes in a family of styles—girdles, pan 
tie girdles and light young corselettes— including 
the one that might have been designed for you 
alone. From $10.95 at your nicest stores. 


#738. High-waisted Tru Lift Persuasive darts unite tummy and 
control, White, $15. Bra #1045. Warner satin elastic A’ Lure 
ahigh, round line, White or black, $3.95 
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Unique 
tn all the world 


THUNDERBIRD 





Merely say “Thunderbird” and 
you call up an image of distinc- 
tion, elegance and sheer driving 
fun that is unique. Hardtop or 
convertible, the 59 Thunderbird 
has a spirit, a personality that sets 
it apart from any other car in the 
world. Its physical features are 
no less remarkable ... 


Thunderbird’s compact size is 
unique. It looks hardly bigger than 
a racing car, yet under the distinc- 
tively visored Thunderbird roof you 
find four luxuriou$ly deep, individ- 
ually contoured seats, with room for 
everyone to sit in elegant comfort. 


Thunderbird’s doors are exception- 
ally wide (4 feet, to be exact), and 
the front passenger seat folds all the 
‘way down. This gives you direct, 
“asy access to the rear seats. 
Thunderbird’s trunk is 5 feet, 5 
inches wide—room enough for four 
big suitcases, golf bags, plenty of 
other gear. 

Thunderbird’s exclusive console 
brings ash trays and power window 
controls within easy reach of all four 
passengers. 

Thunderbird’s performance is pro- 
vided by the standard 300 hp Special 
V-8. Also available is the optional 
350 hp Special V-8 — largest and fin- 
est in the industry, which makes the 
Thunderbird a peer of even the 
sports car field. 

Thunderbird’s driving, handling and 
parking ease is, of course, unsur- 
passed. The Thunderbird is so com- 
pact it can run rings around other 
luxury cars. 


Thunderbird’s ride is the quietest 
and smoothest imaginable—because 
the entire body is one solid piece of 
sculptured steel. This gives greater 
strength and safety, too. 

Your Ford dealer invites you 
to drive the 1959 Thunderbird. 
When you do, you'll find it harder 
than ever to believe that this 
car, with all its unique advan- 
tages, costs far less than other 
luxury cars! 


_ America’s 
Most Individual Car 
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courtesy is acknowledged with a 
smile and a salute, like a faint echo 
from the chivalric Middle Ages 
through which the New World has 
not passed. English motoring man- 
ners are not a sign of superior breed- 
ing. They are a sign of good sense in 
a constricted land where roads are 
narrow and winding, where towns 
have been laid down like coral reefs, 
irregularly over the centuries. 

The Englishman assumes his fel- 
lows will understand this mutual 
need to rub along together. He has 
discovered that civility, indoctri- 
nated from early childhood, is sim- 
ply the most inexpensive and efficient 
reducer of friction. And he believes 
that if this general bias toward ci- 
vility is catered to. fussless Together- 
ness is more successfully served, and 
one can get on with the job. 

And so his sign will read: Busy 
STREETS. Please be Patient and Help- 
ful—two adjectives that strike the 
American as belonging to literature 
rather than to life. Or Heavy Ve- 
hicles: Low Gear Advised, delicately 
implying that the advisee is a man of 
judgment. Or Please Have the Cour- 
tesy Not to Park Here Unless You 
are Calling at These Premises—not 
an impersonal command to a face- 
less mass (No Parking!) but a com- 
munication from one thoughtful in- 
dividual to another thoughtful indi- 
vidual, both presumed alert to serve 
the national purpose. 

Thus the English queue up not be- 
cause their manners are better, or 
because they are told to do so, or be- 
cause the war taught them to do so; 
but because they have a deep sense 
that queueing up permits them to 
get along more easily. They are not 
patient out of lethargy. They are pa- 
tient because it does not occur to 
them to confuse energy with friction. 

On a Saturday afternoon, when 
the shilling fee for general admission 
is remitted, I visited the Tower of 
London. The plebs in their thou- 
sands thronged the vast area. They 
were not subdued, not notably awed 
by the centuries of history in stone 
through which they sauntered. But— 
it was almost frightening—they 
seemed to make almost no noise. On 
a Sunday night you will see these 
thousands moving about Trafalgar 
Square, gazing at the floodlit foun- 
tains; but if itis noise you require, 
you must d only on the thun- 
der of the wings of the myriads of 
pigeons. Of a Sunday afternoon 
visit any of the parks, the “lungs” of 
London as the Elder Pitt called 
them. You will view a whole popu- 
lation arranging themselves on the 
greensward or crossing it in attitudes 
whose serenity recalls Seurat’s La 
Grande Jatte. 


At the Bell Inn in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, I ate my roast duck ina 
small room, Twelve young men oc- 
cupied the center table; they were 
celebrating the twenty-first birthday 
of one of their number. Very healthy 
they all were, talkative, cheerful, 
quite full of beer. By what miracle 
did they contrive not to disturb the 
other diners? I do not know. But I 
do know that it was an English 
miracle. * 

English children are abnormal. 
They act as though their youth, ig- 
norance and inexperience made them 
inferior to grownups, whereas our 
doctrine is the exact contrary. One 
hardly knows how to deal with that 
phenomenon, a polite child. In a 
churchyard a mother quietly ad- 
monished her small boy to stand 
back so that I, a grownup and a 
visitor, might the more easily read a 
tombstone inscription. The child 
quietly obeyed. I was indeed in an- 
other country. 

Perhaps the famous English un- 
derstatement has now become some- 
thing of a mannerism, or is employed 
as conscious humor. But I believe its 
original function was, and its basic 
function still is, to reduce excitement. 
Is there not an exquisitely delicate 
difference between our No Passing 
and the English No Overtaking? 
Their phrase perhaps stimulates just 
the merest speck less irritation. Dur- 
ing the worst days of the war an 
American visitor asked a Kentish 
wheat farmer which was worse, the 
bombing by day or by night. “Bloody 
nuisances, both of them,” was the 
reply, “but the big trouble here is the 
wireworm.” Lack of imagination? 
Bravado? Punch humor? None of 
the three, I should say. Rather a 
sense that the war would be no bet- 
ter fought by too much talk of its 
horrors; and might even be a little 
better fought by concentrating on 
the wireworm. 

I climbed the 627 winding steps 
that lead from the floor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the Ball at the top of the 
lantern. On the wall was a sign: 


The Dean and Chapter appeal to the 
good sense of visitors to protect these 
walls of this House of God from dese- 
cration by foolish scribbling. It would 
be painful to the Dean and Chapter to 
have to resort to extreme measures to 
protect the Cathedral, but a continu- 
ance of the present objectionable prac- 
tice may compel them to do so. 


I copied this because it made me 
smile; but, having done so, I grew a 
bit ashamed of myself. From the 
English viewpoint it is an excellent 
notice. The walls of course have been 
defaced anyway, for such vandalism, 


*“They require a tone of voice that excites no atten- 
tion in the room.”” Emerson, 1847 


Continued on Page 14 
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Horseback and 
hiking trails 
wind through the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains 
National Park 


There's fishing, 
boating and fun 
for the whole 
family on 
Tennessee's 20 
Great Lakes 


The Hermitage, 
stately home of 
Andrew Jackson, 

is a shrine 
worth driving 
miles to see 


WISTORY ... 


Enjoy three vacations in one in Ten 
nessee, Youll thrill to the seenic 
wonders of the Cumberlands and 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
find incomparable fishing, boating and 
water sports on 20 Great Lakes: re-live 
history at Civil War battlefields, in the 
homes of three presidents; and see to 
morrow’s history at the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge 
Good highways fine accommodation 
17 State Parks for camping, swimming 
and picnicking. Write‘for free vaca 


tion guide 
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Tennessee Division of Information 
1924 Cordell Hull Bidg. Nashville, Tenn 
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UST LAST MONTH, in this space, 
we were hinting at the exciting 
tourist season in Canada in 
1959. This is a very special year in Canada, one 
good reason being the Royal Visit and, for another, 
the opening of the great St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Pageantry, festivals and special events everywhere 
—and you’re invited to join in the celebrations. 
With this in mind, we suggest you make it a point 
to see both countryside and city-side this year. 
Plan your holiday to make the best of both worlds 
and the most of each day; plan to stay longer! 


Every year it gets easier and more economical to 
visit Canada. Naturally, being your next-door 
neighbor, Canada never has been far away but 
the distance has been shortened by better roads 
and faster air and rail service. As usual, passports 
are not required to visit Canada — it’s the easiest 
border to cross in the world! 

Begin planning now with the Canadian Vacation 
Package, a colorful, fact-filled introduction to 
Canada. Just mail the coupon and we attend to 
the rest. 

Make full use of Canada’s free travel counselling 
service. True, we do not make reservations— 
your travel agent will gladly do that—but you 
can ask for all manner of information and our 
travel counselling service will have the answers. 
Canada has two new tourist information offices, 
in New York (Canada House, 680 Fifth Avenue), 
in Chicago (102 West Munroe Street), and also 
Consular offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Boston, New Orleans, and the Canadian 
Embassy, Washington, D.C. Or, write the 
Director at the address given in the coupon below. 
Finally, remember that Canada is ideal for the 
all-family foreign holiday. Prices are reasonable, 
accommodations vary from the clean comfort of 
modern motels and resort cabins to the old world 
hospitality and elegance of famed hotels and inns, 
Canada is different — friendly — fascinating! 
To sum up, this is the year to see Canada — see 
as much as you can of Canada in 1959. Start 
planning now! 


qOrrawa, ONTARIO: Majestic capital of Canada, 
the seat of Parliament, the House of Commons and 
the Senate. Built at the confluence of three 
historic Canadian rivers, the mighty Ottawa, 
the tranquil Rideau and the scenic Gatineau. 


Stick this coupon on any post card or enclose in envelope. > 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC: Often called “the Paris of 
North America,” excellent hotels, shopping, 
French-Canadian cuisine. Just a short hop from 
here to the lovely Laurentian mountain resorts. 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN: Training ground of the 
famous Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Not 
too long ago, a land of pioneers and homesteaders, 
now a vital part of booming, bustling Canada, 





CALGARY, ALBERTA: Home of the famous Calgary 
Stampede (every summer in July), booming oil and 
gas center of Canada, and stepping-off place for 
the Canadian Rockies, Banff and Jasper. 





Canada 


NAME 


Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 





VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA: One of the 
world’s most modern and beautiful cities. On the 
western shore of vast and varied Canada; across 
the bay is picturesque, historic Victoria. 
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Havirax, Nova Scotia: Maritime gateway to 
the Atlantic. Here you'll find Canada’s military 
and political history on every side, Renowned is 
the Haligonian cuisine—sea-food a specialty. 





ST. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND: Less than ten years 
ago, part of a British colony, now capital of 
Canada’s youngest province. Excellent deep-sea or 
fresh water fishing nearby. 
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here reduced to its vulgarest form, 
springs from a pitiful but unquench- 
able yearning for some kind of im- 
mortality. Yet I believe that the sign, 
with its fine, quiet phrasing, is more 
effective than any scarehead prohi- 
bition could possibly be. 

(The note of the unobtrusive can 
be carried too far. This was borne in 
upon me when, on a midnight walk 
in Oxford, in a poignant access of 
nostalgia, I bought a hot dog off a 
barrow. This hot dog was thor- 
oughly English, being in its bland 
meatlessness the very soul of un- 
derstatement.) 

Indeed it was with a wild, sur- 
prised delight that I encountered on 
the notice board of the village hall in 
Storrington, Sussex, a high-pitched 
political appeal urging voters to join 
the Conservative Party, concluding: 
“Captain Kerby will be pleased to 
help ANY constituent with ANY prob- 
lem.”’ Or was this (panicky thought) 
English humor? I am not sure. 


Among the other mechanisms 
that the English have invented or 
elaborated to reduce social friction 
are such well-recognized ones as re- 
spect for privacy, conversational re- 
serve, and the careful, even cunning, 
preservation of a sense of the past. 

This last is a bit more complicated 
than may at first appear. It is usual 
to ascribe the Englishman’s attach- 
ment to tradition to mere stodginess 
or fear of change. But in the first 
place, not all traditions are pre- 
served; several, such as the night- 
time Crying the Watch at Ely Place, 
were discontinued during the war, 
and have become extinct. In the sec- 
ond place, the many that remain are 
preserved, not only through the 
inertia common to all of us, but be- 
cause they fulfill certain useful func- 
tions. The utility however is a subtle 
affair; perhaps only an Englishman 
can feel it fully. 

Every night for several centuries 
they have been locking up the Tower 
of London. The Ceremony of the 
Keys takes about seven minutes. It 
follows a complicated and un- 
changeable ritual involving bear- 
skinned guards, a yeoman warder in 
a 16th Century hat, a candle-lit lan- 
tern, various sentry challenges, and 
a password known only to the Lord 

Mayor, residents of the Tower and 
Queen Elizabeth. The whole busi- 
ness costs the taxpayer money; and I 
doubt that a taxpayer could be 
found who would care either to 
defend the ceremony on sensible 
grounds or urge that it be done away 
with by Act of Parliament. 

The barristers who are members 
of the Middle Temple partake each 
week of a pudding prepared by 
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Queen Elizabeth. I don’t mean Eliza- 
beth Ii. I mean Elizabeth I. About 
350 years ago the queen made a pud- 
ding for her favorite Middle Tem- 
plars; and ever since, every week, a 
new pudding has been made into 
which a portion of the previous 
week’s pudding is incorporated. So 
today they are still eating Queen 
Elizabeth’s pudding. 
At the hospital of St. Cross at 
Winchester, you can go up to a 
grating and receive free bread and 
beer—a perfectly natural conse- 
quence of the fact that in 1136 the 
church’s founder, Henry de Blois, 
the grandson of William the Con- 
queror, commanded that this be 
done. Trav 
In 1847 Emerson and Carlyle see 
stopped off and got their bread and 
beer; and Carlyle afterward cussed 
out the charitable priest on the 
ground that the people were paying 
him a salary to the tune of £2000 per 
annum. But of course Carlyle was a 
Scotsman and had stomach ulcers. 
In England, then, the cultivation 
of the past is as systematic as the 
cultivation of a fertile field, and is 
similarly expected to produce a har- 
vest. That harvest may be defined as 
a kind of piety in which all, in 
greater or less degree, may join. Ina 
sense the past is England’s true Es- 
tablished Church. 
Just as we Americans are linked 
by our common worship of ob- 
solescence, so the British establish a 
nation-wide entente cordiale through 
their common interest in duration.* 
It helps things along to agree on any- 
thing, particularly if it be something 
as unchangeable as the past. It oils 
the social engine. It is part of the 
Togetherness machinery. 
Emerson noted that the books in 
Merton Library at Oxford were still 
chained to the wall. I checked on 
this: they still are chained. He noted 
that Queen Victoria had been 
crowned to the accompaniment of 
the ceremonies of the 11th Century. 
So was Elizabeth II. Passing Lock’s 
hat shop at 6 St. James’s Street, the 
Englishman will casually glance at 
the two tiny windows in which the 
same nine ancient hats and helmets 
have been exhibited for several gen- 
erations, and will feel that gratifica- 
tion that comes of having one’s ex- 
pectations fulfilled; and he may re- 
member that James Lock made the 
eyeshade for Nelson’s blind eye and 
feel comforted that it is preserved 
inside. 
He may not know as he crosses 
Trafalgar Square that on the site 
once stood a small stone structure in 
which Queen Elizabeth I took baths, 
but he would expect his national 
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Emerson, 1847. 
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*“This all-preserving island.” 





Where else can you see 
so much so easily? 


Travel on to Avalon — Catalina Island: Seal 
Rocks — alive with “fur coats”; view Undersea 
Gardens —kelp “forests,” blue perch platoons. 


Shopping Under Paims. One of many Los An- 
geles streets where you shop beneath waving 
palms. Lunch, watching latest styles parade by. 


Oranges Ripening in one of the great groves 
stretching east from Los Angeles for miles. It’s 
warm here, but still winter on that mountain! 


Los Angeles Arboretum. A living museum recre- 
ating a Burma jungle, African veldt, even Aus- 


tralian bush country. Often a movie site. 
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World’s Biggest Cactus Collection at Huntington 
Library, San Marino. 25,000 specimens include 
great 3-ft. pincushion, a 1000-Ib. golden type. 


Echo Park—a pastoral scene in the midst of 
bustling city life, offers a lake for boating, ducks 
and geese, palms of many varieties. 


Joshua Trees (giant desert lilies, some 30 feet 
tall!) have their own National Monument, dotted 
by pink rocks shaped like animals, castles! 
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Seaside Scenes: Watch a swift sailboat race. 
Search for starfish. Study tiny sea life in a still 


tide pool. Smile at a waddling pelican. 


Here are 16 typical scenes from a South- 
ern California vacation. All are within a 
half-day of central Los Angeles. 

Note the variety: Pacific Ocean, deserts, 
orange groves...city-kinds of fun! New, 
exciting adventures—all in one place! 


So plan wisely. Whether your vacation 
is long or short, spend as many days here 
as you can, to enjoy it all. On arrival, visit 
the All-Year Club Tourist Information 
Center, 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 
for free help in planning your stay. 


Can This Be Winter? The fresh-cut grass is 
fragrant, stocks bloom in a dozen colors along 
@ meandering Pacific Coast road. 


TV Town—On your way from Hollywood and Vine 
area to see the stars’ homes (note coupon) stop 
to visit a giant TV studio, home of top shows. 


Descanso Rose Garden —a unique “museum” of 
varieties since the 13th century, arranged so 
you can trace them to the finest modern roses. 


“The Stack”— Los Angeles freeway center (note 
City Hall) brings Harbor, Hollywood, Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, San Bernardino Freeways together. 


FREE: Full-Color Sight-seeing 
Map of Los Angeles County, all 
Southern California. Locates 645 
sights, plus homes of 80 stars. 
Valuable! Mail coupon today! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
for the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 
182 other communities 





Paims-To-Pines Highway brings you from the 
coo! mountain land of tali firs, fragrant pines, 
down to the sunny desert fioor in an hour! 


Pacific Patio 
can watch perky sailboats racing, tramp steam 


Basking in the winter, sun, you 


ers and warships crossing the horizon 


Picture Perfect — artists give up trying to cap 
ture the goiden red of a Pacific Ocean sunset 
Feast your own eyes this spring! 





La 


“On the air’ — Hollywood area has about 30 TV 
network and production studios. Here, arc lights 


’ 


beam, actors ‘‘emote,” directors gesture 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Dept. N-2, 6248 W. 6th Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map 


(Miss) 
(Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 


Street 
City 


Zone State 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 





These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 





Boys’ Schoois 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian — 
Each Student « Clases 
For those with educational prob- 
leme —succeseful college fr Oar 
tion and general education 
Ss discover causes 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
“gram to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost ens oth inatill confidence ; (4) teach 
eflectively the art of concentration and the science of 
wudy Faculty 15; Enraliment : 4 years experience, 
Write Edward KR. Knight, Ph , Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY riessonevine, 


Pleasantville, NM. J. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Fully accredited college preparatory. Tome Kiver, New 
ersey: St. Vetersbhurg Florida Naval training. Separate 
unior schools Testing guidance 














: for college and career 
boatu Summer camp and echool. Catalog 


Admiral Paragut Academy, Gon Dd, », Tome River, ow dercoy 
Peddie 


Colle 


Sports bande 


© preparatory. Grates 7-12 
odividual guid 





Endowed; 





fully acered 








iter ice; developmental reading; public 
speaking required arate Junior School, All eporte, golf, 
ewlmming. 280 acres, Summer session, 94th year. Catalog 


ad c. o. Meveng, Moadmester, Box 2-4, Hightstown, N.J. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance, Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
ew Illus. Catalog write Supt. 

: Box Y-2, Staunton, Va. 
Basic COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS, 





Founded 1860 


ALLEY FORGE 
SUMMER CAMPS 


"At the Nation's Shrine” Av unforgettable 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine. Ranger Camp (11-14); Pioneer Camp (8~12). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
arate Band “amp ¢ (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 










ermont 
Aloha Como fos girls 12-15, 15-16. 
Aloha Hive pris 7 to 12 
Lanakila for on to 14 
Tennis, swimming, canoeing, 
sailing, mountain & canoe trips, 
we pt erate. ay 
ing. Counse! raining 
55¢YEAR { for older girls, Catalog. 
LICK KING 
MRS. HELEN GU’ , 


24 Lewin New Hampshire 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 


*% Ou ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
honor 





per School (grades 9-12) hasincreased 

* Poll 50%. Develops concentration. F ull 

accredited, ROTC highest rating. 17 - 
* ora bynes al 

joor 
* sb 
» £7. 

year. For Sue! 

a and catalog write 


Or, J.C. Wicker, Box 12, Fork Union, Va. 
weaker eaenkene 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Fully accredited. College preparatory, 
Grades 6-12. How-to-study tra 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christiani yence Separate 
Junior School, All sports. Summer School. F ote 1909 


Catalog. Col, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 








general courses 
edial seamene: in- 









ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
= re coaching. Emphasis on character 
. Complete land and lake facili- 
- JO N* jt eo ITARY — 


a pa Basic mi military og 3 
tional tutoring. Sister came, ‘arent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9 

H-72 DE KOVEN hers 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Camp Northwestern 


Summer of aquatic fun, boys 8-14 at Lake Geneva. 85 acres. 
75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C 
awards, sailing, water skiing, fishing. Golf, tennis, riding, 
rifler , crafts. Seamanship, wrestling Fireproof housing 


Catalog. 72 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 














Warren School 


Where with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence ond make up lost time 
Coliege preparation Tndis idual and remedial programs, Ac 
celeration. Beautiful campus, Nr. Princeton, Pits N.V.C 


ramp u Lincoln Garland, Dir,, Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


boys over 14 


NEW H YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today's Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. ociena: ane national 
accreditation. R.0.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All eporta. try, Aeronautics, Artillery. 
Band scholarships, Grades 1-12, Eet. 1889, Catalog. 
9 ) Academy Ave. Corn l-on-Hud M. Y. 














ULVER 


Grades 8-12, Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges ceredited 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership, All 
eports Ixceptional academic, liv 
ing facilities. KOTC. Artillery, Cav 
alry, lnfaniry, Band, 1000-acre cam 
pus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Catalog 
at Povahing Road, Culver, ind. 


Howe Military School 


Academic 








training in e@piritual environment 
f paratory, business 
ndividual goal, Jr 

and pool 


Accredited 
Potential Achievement Kating gives 
school. Sr. KOTC, Sports. New dorme 
Episcopal, et. 1484. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 629 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 





Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed 


kimphaasis on self-confidence, 


self-direction, how-to-satudy Small classes, guidance 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Se. K.O.T.C. All ath 
letics: riding, pool, Slat yr. Near St. Louis, Catalog 


Col. Reiph B. ducheon, Supt., Box H-2, Alten, Mlinols 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully aceredited. Distinguished academic record 
lower echools, gradea 7 2. erence type 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf 

Outdoor swimming pool 
for catalog 


Upper & 
classroome 
tennis, Sailing 
Militury or naval training. Write 


Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 











Home Study Schools 


BE A HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY your WORK! bh ascinating 
trained men 
motels, clube 





and a sound future 


women in 


await 
and hotels, 


apartment house 


Lewis graduates 


projects 





making good a «Hostess, Executive Housekeeper, 

Manager, Social or Pood Director, and 55 other types of 
well-paid positions. Previous experience proved unneces 
wary. Lewis Training qualifies you at home or through 
resident classes in Washington, Lewis Nationwide Place 
ment Service FRI June Young writes After grad 
ueting, | became Club Manager-Hostess of a dining and 
social club and find my work very interesting.” Write 
for fascinating Free Book Your Big Opportunity.” 


Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training. 


. od. 
Sie 8001, Wesnngren 70, OE) 
259 COURSES 





That's how many ways 1.C.8. offers you to get ahead. No 
tricks o gimmicks, Whatever your job Interests from 
accounting to gerography there’s an 1.C.8, course tailor 
made to help you get ahead in your present job Or in 
finding a new career Write today for 3 FREE books 
(1) %6-page llow to Succeed’ career guide. (2) Famous 
Career Catalog (+) Sample lesson (math) to demonstrate 
the famous 1.C.8, method No obligation, of course 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. J0441A Scranton 16, Pa. 


Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved eupervised home 


study training. Fine starting 
point for career, No classes. No wasted time. Text and work 
kit furnished, Diploma awarde | tuition and pay 


ments 


Send for free booklet Chicage School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept.3762, Chicago 14, Ill. 


16 





ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation's Shrine”’ 


boy to enter lead 
game time be trained for a « 
Services. Small classes, hi 
Prep. School and Jr. College, 
All sports, Arty., Cav 
ROTC Catalog. 










Prepare your 
“% colleges and at the 
mmission in the Armed 
hest academic standards 
ully accredited ; ages 12-20. 
, Infantry, Band, Senior Division 

Box T, Wayne, Pa. 














AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships. 
Training in neatness, proves, 


ULVER 


Lochearn 


Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Established 1916. For girls 7-15 
who seek a happy summer and an understanding of the 

beauty about us."’ Land and water sports, the arts, trips, 

riding, etc. Cabins on lake shore. Moderate tuition. Ca 


Mr. and Mrs.F.H. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Balto. 10, Md. 
Interlaken 


Girls 5-18. Croydon, N.H., in Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
region. Outstanding riding, swimming, tennis, water skiing, 
pack and canoe trips. Sailing. Music, art, dance. ag acres 
completely surrounding Lake Coniston. 37th h season. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles K. Dudley, Dirs., Hanover 7, N. H. 








Avalon 


A Sailing Camp on Cape Cod. 80 girls 8-16. Salt water. A 
summer of fun and relaxation under guidance of experi- 
enced staff. One counselor for each four girls. Daily aed 
trips to historical points, swimming, water-skiing, gol 

riding, tennis, sports. Screened cabins. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Winkler, Comp Avalon, Chatham, Mass. 
Camp Cowasset 











courtesy, alertness E 
UMME ‘ wee correct posture, health, character sailing, 
>U PPPMIO growth. Regular Academy person- 


nel, Exceptional recreational, hous- 
ing, “os and health facilities. 
1000-acre wooded campus and and water sports. 
NAVAL ‘and HORSEM ANSHAP se HOOL S (boys 14- 18). 
WOODCRAFT CAMP (94-14). Optional tutoring in 
all camps. Catalog for each camp. 


21 Lake Shore Road 





Culver, indiana 








Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited, College pre 1 atory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC 

Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 78th year. Summer session 


Catalog Registrar, Box 222, Bordentown, New Jersey 


The | Baylor School for Boys 


66th year. College prep. Accredited 
12-18. Semi-military. k-ndowed awards. Ideal location 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. Non 
sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15 
Catalog 125 Ch L Road, Chat 








scholarship. Boys 


Camp Tosebo 


Portage Lake. Manistee, Michigan. 


60 boys 7-15. 48th 
year. Sand beach. 


Water skiing, sailing, riding, athletics, 
crafts, dramatics, Indian Lore, canoe trips. Individual 
attention. Nurse. Tutoring. 8 weeks. 4 weeks 


Mr. Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, Warrenville, Illinois 
Camp Charlevoix 


A character camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch. 40 camp owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Trips. College staff. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 34th year. 
K.H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 








Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard men, Every graduate enters a good college 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills 
Cheerful rooms. Excellent food, Grades 9-12 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 





Kemper Military School 


115th year. Accredited. Individual attention. We teach 
boy how to etudy. 9th Grade, H.S ane College. Senior 
ROTC All sports, golf; swimming; flying, Top rated 
academic standing. Write for Catalog 


Dir. of Adm., 502 Third $1., Boonville, ) He. 


St. ‘John’ 5 Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
progaretion under the famous St. John's System. Grades 

12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp, Catalog Dir. of Adm., Box 729, Delafield, Wis. 








TT 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average clase 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 4-court gym. 85 acres on lake, Senior ROT ( 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs 


72 Se. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.1.T. and other engineering 
schools. Indiv ‘dus al attention through unique “checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
1 or Sept. 28. Catalog 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Fine & Applied Arts 
Schools 














27th ANNUAL SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Main Summer Course ay! 5 co Aug. 15, 1959 
Including: Painting —- Music iano — Choral — Sing 
Drama Short Story Playwriting — Photogra 
hy Ballet Weaving — Ceramics — Strings, and Oral 


‘rench 
Also painting courses; June 22 July 4 
17—Sept. 12, 1959. For particulars write: 


Benff School of Fine Arts, BANFF 


and August 
Director 
Alberta 


















Ringling School of Art 


28th yr. Painting, 


Illustration, Commercial, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Design 


Faculty of outstanding artists. Students 


use Ringling Museum, Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormito 
ries. Low cost. Write for catalog, folder “In Florida Sun 
shine 


George A. Kaiser, Jr., Sec'y, Sarasota, Fia. 
Giris’ Schools 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


82nd yr. Graduates are mature 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life 
Natl, enrollment. Riding, skiing, ewimming, all sports 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, K.1. Catalogs 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Grier School 


In the Alleghenies 
Ceneral Courses 








poised, thoroughly prepared 


Accredited College Preparation and 
Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9 12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding 
Winter, team sports. O00 acres. Gym, Pool, 107th yr. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 42, Tyrone, Pa. 


HOLIDAY 





Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian, In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, A-590 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
Farm Camp—Red River Valley 


Boys 7-14. 1-8 wks. June-Aug. 250 acre Modern Farm. Red 
iver Valley of the North. Activities Plants & Anin 








Is 
Projects — Individual & Group. Recreation. Weekly Field 
Trips & Travel. Wholesome Meals. Tutoring Available 
Booklet 


DaPavia Farm Camp, R.F.D. 1, Moorhead, Mir 


Windshift Canoe Camp 


A North Woods canoe tripping camp for young men 12-18 
Experienced staff. Emphasis on learning how to live well 
in the out-of-doors. Excellent fishing, hiking, exploring 
Accommodations for few adult fishing parties. Catalog 


Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, Van Etten, N.Y. 


Camp Sea Gull 


Nationally recognized sailing and motorboating program 
100 sail, motor boats, cruisers. Sailing masters, captains, 
expert staff of 125. 58 fine buildings. Ocean fishing G nsur 
passable equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Catalog 


Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, North Carolina 
Medomak Camp 


Founded 1904 by Frank E. Poland. We train for leader- 
ship, self-reliance, responsibility developed in a spirit of fun 
& adventure. Boys 7 Mature counselors. 300 wooded 
acres, 5 mile lake. All sports, trips, golf course. Finest food 


Howard H. Hoople, Dir., 22 Oak Terrace, Maiden, Mass. 











fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 
dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 
ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 44th yr. 


Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Echo Camp 


Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding, 
tennis, sailing, aquaplaning, water skiing. Excellent food 
& supervision. Lodges with private baths. $450. Booklet. 


Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 
Jeanne D’Arc—Lafayette 


Girls 6-18. Boys 6-13. Separate division. Ride, sail, swim, 

water ski in beautiful Adirondacks. Inspiring leadership. 

Golf, tennis, riflery, archery. Individual choice program. 
Col. & 








Trips. CIT unit. Catholic chapel. Rate $550. 
C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Washington 15, D. c. 


sys 

Rock Runn Riding Camp 

Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis, 
archery. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-1, Pottstown, Pa. 


Indian Beach Camp 


On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Fun, adven- 
ture in woods and water for 72 girls, 7-17. Riding daily, 
water skiing, sailing included in fee. All sports. Mature 
counselors—one for every 4 campers. 4 & 8 wks. Est. 1947. 


Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 
Coed Camps 
High Valley Camp, Canton, N. C. 


Boys & Girls 8-16. Farm-Recreation Camp 24th yr. 3000 
ft. el. Gateway Smoky Mts. Park. All Sports, incl. Horse- 
back Riding & Farm Activities. Overnite Trips. Fee 
Catalog. Write directly to Camp or Mrs. Ruth Ringwald, 
71 Shadyside, Port Washington, N. Y. (PO 7-4269) 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
Cool, dry climate. Coed 9-17. 28th yr. Also winter school. 

Charlies L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 


ry 

Tapawingo Farm Camp 

Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Poconos. 2200’ alt. Coed. 
16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $510. Excellent riding & farm pro- 

gram. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land & water sports, 

crafts, music. Wee campers have own cottage & dining 


room. Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Norton, Dirs., Gouldsboro, Pa. 























Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. 69th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
) $49 


N.H. For boys 8 weeks No extras iding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 
Boys’ & Giris’ Camps 
Montecito-Sequoia Camps 


Mountains for boys. Ocean for girls--ages 9-16. Choose 
from 20 activities--Adult Counselors— Excel. Equip. 
Thrilling summer at “ The Friendly Camps."’ Give age and 
interests when you request brochure Homer H. Barnes, 

Ph.D., 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara, California 


Music Camp 














National Music Camp 


Interlochen, Mick. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding 


Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, radio, TV 
dance, art. Nationally known instructors H.S., Col., Inter 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel Sports 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Coed School 
Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling ork projects. 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 

















ss 

La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls,13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 





Italy, France. Summer session. Or, A. H. Jobin, Principal 


FEBRUARY 





Travel Camps 
Swiss Holiday 


Boys and girls 12 to 18 





Two months of heaven on L ake 
Lugano. Sailing, water skiing, tennis, sports rave 

France, Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Spain eae Wibaaet she i 
Language study. Mrs. Mary Crist Fleming, Lugano, Switz. 
or Mrs. C. Gilpatric, 55 East 65 St., NY 21. REgent 4-8793. 


’ 
Explorers’ Caravan 
Boys & Girls, 14-19. Caravan travel, wilderness canoe 
trip, mountaineering, 7-day sailing cruise, ‘‘ white-water”™ 
river trip, Canadian Rockies, Natl. Parks, natural sci- 
ences. Excellent food. Adult staff. 8th year 


Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 | fer Ave., Sy 
Western Caravan & Ranch 


Supervised tour fy teenagers. Moter cross-country camping. 
Montana ranch. Nat'l. Parks, Banff, Grand Coulee, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, Las Vegas, Grand C anyon, 
Salt Lake City 8 wks. Lith yr. Bkit. Mr. & Mes. T.H. 


Mel 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. So. ee 2-7577 


Looking for the 
RIGHT SCHOOL 
OR CAMP? 


Each one of the listings on this 
page is packed with important, 
interesting information to help you 
select the right school or camp. Read 
the advertisements carefully, then 
write for complete information and 
catalogs for those that interest you. 








10, N.Y. 


























Continued from Page 14 

historians to preserve this fact no 
less carefully than they preserve the 
facts of Waterloo or the execution of 
Charles II. The neat bowlered clerk, 
passing 20 Queen Anne’s Gate twice 
a day will not, as I did, stop and read 
carefully the plaque noting that 
Palmerston was born there; but 
somehow, like subliminal advertis- 
ing, that plaque is registered in his 
unconscious. In London there are 
thousands of such plaques. They 
were not put there by antiquarians; 
the social genius of England nailed 
them to the walls, the social genius 
of England keeps them there. 

No fuss is made about it, but Eng- 
lishmen see to it that their history is 
in sound working order, continually 
on tap; they keep the past as a good 


re 





an HEL 
Pr. an’ 


‘a 2 
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housewife keeps house. They will not 
let anything vanish, for they know 
that the past is not an illusion but 
bolts and rivets, mortar and cement. 
If you wish to study the history of 
the English water closet from 1870 to 
the present, the Parkes Museum will 
display it for you. When you visit the 
colossal new building which now 
houses the Board of Trade and the 
Air Ministry, you may also see, as I 
did, Henry VIII's vaulted wine cel- 
lar set deep in its foundations; and 
you may learn that to the English- 
man there is nothing extraordinary 
in the fact that, to preserve the cel- 
lar, the entire structure, weighing 
1000 tons, was moved laterally forty- 
three feet, six inches; then lowered 
eighteen feet, nine inches; then rolled 
back again thirty-three feet, ten 
inches. 

I went to the Players’ Theatre, 
from whose bright young semipro- 
fessional talents The Boy Friend 
emerged, and there, manfully pulling 
away at impossible beer, enjoyed 
Ridgeway’s Late Joys, a potpourri 
of Victorian and Edwardian songs* 
and skits. It was presided over by a 
cheerful M.C. (“compére” is their 
term) whose every gag was well 
known to the audience that howled 
out his tag lines with a gleeful en- 
thusiasm rather baffling to an Amer- 
ican. Buta little reflection made it all 
clear: the audience liked not being 
* My favorite 

1 like pickled onions, 

Pickied cabbage is all right 

With a bit of cold meat on Sunday night. 

I can go termatoeses, 

But what | do prefer 


Is a little bit of cucumcu-cumcu-cum 
A little bit of cucumber. 


surprised. This was not a theatrical 
experience in the usual sense, but a 
communal rite evoking the emotion 
of familiarity. 

The net effect of the English cult 
of tradition is not to stultify them or 
slow them up. It is to give them self- 
confidence. They lean on it. It is a 
kind of permanent father-image. 
They get from it an accrual of 
strength. 

In moods of impatience, true 
enough, they will speak of the 
gathered past reposing in Westmin- 
ster Abbey as “a bit oppressive’; 
and I heard one Englishman refer to 
the moving ruins of Beaulieu as 
“Just heaps of stones.” Neverthe- 
less, when the chips are down, they 
will pay to preserve that past. The 
National Trust, a remarkable insti- 
tution devoted to precisely this aim, 
is abie to maintain itself even though 
England is far from rich. My im- 
pression, for what it is worth, is that 
at no time in its career has England 
been more conscious of the value, 
yes the utility, of its monuments and 
its memories. 

When you are next in London and 
visiting St. Paul’s, poke around un- 
til you find Farringdon Street. If you 
look down the right manholes in 
Farringdon Street you will catch a 
glimpse of running water. It is what 
is left of an ancient river, the Fleet, 
which once ran free and open in 
Roman times and before (hence 
Fleet Street). 

That crypto-river flowing beneath 
London is like the Englishman’s 
sense of his own past, never aggres- 
sive, often not even detectable, yet 
always there, sustaining him, fortify- 
ing him, and making it easier for 
him to live in peace with his own 
kind. 


CURRENT BOOKS I'VE LIKED 

From the Terrace, by John O'Hara. 
Probably the best-balanced and 
most consistently readable of Mr. 
O’Hara’s novels to date. In the au- 
thor’s famous aggressively declara- 
tive style, it follows the varied and 
exciting business, political and erotic 
career of Alfred Eaton, a rich Amer- 
ican, one of those born to succeed 
and to fail in his success. Mr. 
O’Hara belongs to a_ vanishing 
breed: he is a simon-pure storyteller. 
(Random House, N.Y., $6.95.) 


The Valadon Drama, by John 
Storm. The fiercely independent life 
of Suzanne Valadon—painter, mis- 
tress to half the great Impression- 
ists, female Villon of Montmartre in 


its palmiest period, and mother of 


Maurice Utrillo. Related with vigor, 
tenderness and intelligence. (E. P. 
Dutton and Co., N.Y., $4.95) 


THE END 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


by Benedict Thielen 


@ Casting about for something spe- 
cial in holidays, my wife and I re- 
cently came up with the happy no- 
tion of visiting Puerto Rico. In four 
days and with $100 to spend, we 
could enjoy all the charm of the Old 
World without leaving the limits of 
the United States. The $100 would 
take care of all our meals, tips, en- 
tertainment and some stimulating 
sightseeing. Plane fare, hotel accom- 
modations and shopping would come 
out of a separate budget. 

We planned to center our stay in 
San Juan, one of the oldest cities in 
the Western Hemisphere. To enjoy 
the full flavor of its Spanish heritage, 
we decided to establish our base in 
San Juan’s old section, where four 
hundred years of sun and salt spray 
and steadily blowing trade winds 
have faded the brightly painted 
houses and ancient walls to a soft 
gray and gold. But you can be 
equally comfortable in one of the 
shining new hotels which dot the 
shore line in the modern section of 
the town. We settled on the Palace 
Hotel ($7-$10 double) at 157 Calle 
Tetuan, where the bathtubs are 
deep enough to dive into, the tall 
French windows look out over the 
Old Town, the harbor and the moun- 


San Juan perspective : 
the lwo-section 

Caribe Hilton (center) 
faces the 

capilal’s booming 
Gold Coast across the 
Laguna Condado. 
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Puerto Rico 


Four days on a Caribbean island 


Spanish food, a visit to a tropical 


rain forest, fishing, lively night life—for only $50 a person 


tains, and the trade winds make air- 
conditioning superfluous. For $8 a 
day we could have been more up to 
date at the Olimpo Court in the resi- 
dential Miramar section of town; 
for $14 we could have faced the 
ocean at the Escambrén Beach; 
for $16-24 we could have wallowed 
in luxury at the Condado Beach and 
for $19-$27 at the Caribe Hilton. 
After we had made our room 
homelike by scattering our belong- 
ings about, we had breakfast in the 
hotel coffee shop ($2, tip included, 
henceforth to be included in all meal 
prices). Then we stopped at the desk 
to pick up a free copy of Que Pasa in 
Puerto Rico, a magazine guidebook 
published twice monthly by the 
Puerto Rican government, and set 
out for a look at the Old Town. 
Whether you follow the map in 
Que Pasa or simply wander aim- 
lessly along the narrow cobbled 
streets, you are sure to come on 
something of interest in old San 
Juan: the massive water gate in the 
fortification walls; La Fortaleza, the 
residence of the island’s governors, 
with its beautifully landscaped 
grounds; Casa Blanca, the ancestral 
manor of the Ponce de Leon family; 
the little 18th-Century Capilla del 
Cristo and its silver altar, the San 
Juan Cathedral, the old convent of 
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Santo Domingo. At the Callejon las 
Monjas the street turns into a flight 
of stairs; if you climb them and keep 
going you come out at the entrance 
to El Morro, a rugged fortress dating 
back to about 1530 which was once 
bombarded by Sir Francis Drake. 
The fort, now an Army post, is open 
to the public four times daily, when 
the National Park Service conducts 
a free guided tour. El Morro’s size 
and location, jutting out into the 
harbor, make it truly impressive; the 
view from its windswept battlements, 
140 feet above the sea, is worth the 
climb. 

My wife had discovered, through 
Que Pasa, that the more interesting 
shops are in the old part of town. 
So, after a light sandwich lunch at a 
brisk place near the hotel called 
Palm Beach ($2), I trotted along as 
we acquired a gold-threaded scarf 
($3) and a Madras shirt ($6.50) at 
the India House, 106 Calle Fortaleza, 
and an embroidered blouse of ex- 
quisite handkerchief linen ($7.95) at 
Casa Cavanagh, 202 Calle Cristo. In 
this same shop, located in a hand- 
somely restored colonial house, I 
lingered over an Indian carving in- 
geniously housed in an ornate brass- 
and-wood case; and at Don Ro- 
berto’s, across the street, I eyed a 

Continued on Page 20 
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Continued from Page 18 
polished half coconut (75c) but since I 
had no use whatever for either of these 
items | managed to resist the temptation 
to buy. From Don Roberto’s, we moved 
on to inspect a variety of straw and ma- 
hogany objects in Stephen’s Gift Cen- 
ter, 105 Calle Fortaleza. 

Taking advantage of my wife’s ab- 
sorption, I scuttled around a corner and 


presently found myself sitting in a tree- 
shaded plaza by the water front while a 
dozen street urchins fought for the priv- 
ilege of shining my shoes, I toyed with 
the idea of going to a cockfight—a gory 
sport that both Puerto Ricans and I are 
very fond of—but just then I saw the 
Catafio ferry coming in to dock and de- 
cided on a boat ride instead. Rather re- 
sembling a Toonerville trolley on water, 
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the Catafio ferry (14c round trip) 
provides an excursion equaled in 
economy and interest only by the 
trip from New York’s Battery to 
Staten Island. Cooled, rested and in- 
spired by the San Juan skyline, I re- 
turned to the hotel and announced 
that this evening would be devoted 
to wining and dining in native style. 
A short walk from the hotel 
brought us to La Mallorquina, 207 
Calle San Justo. For more than a 
century this restaurant has been do- 
ing business in Old San Juan and it 
has the sound feel of all such places: 
the absence of neon and chromium, 
the dark well-worn wood, the cloudy 
mirrors and dulled gilt that you find 
at Liichow’s, in New York, or An- 
toine’s, in New Orleans, or Locke- 
Ober’s, in Boston. Dinner included 
arroz con pollo (chicken and saffron- 
flavored rice), salad, red wine and, 
for dessert, flan and guava-shells- 
with-cream-cheese. The bill: $6. 
We took a roundabout way home, 
down Calle Fortaleza, across the 
Plaza de Armas, down Calle San José 
past the little Capilla del Cristo, its 
silver altar now illuminated, past 
men playing cards under a street 
light, past people sitting on door- 
steps listening to radio music. To 
keep from going to sleep on our feet, 
we stopped on the corner of San José 





and Tetuan at a coffeehouse called 
El Figaro and drank two small but 
powerful cups of Puerto Rican es- 
presso coffee. Our total for a day rich 
in Spanish atmosphere: $10.40. 


After breakfast downstairs next 
morning ($2), the American car I 
had hired for a trip to El Yunque 
was brought around to the hotel. The 
fifty-eight-mile trip at $9 per day car 
rental plus eleven cents per mile 
would cost $15.38. El Yunque, an 
anvil-shaped mountain in the Carib- 
bean National Forest, is one of the 
few places in the world where you 
can see a tropical rain forest with 
ease, convenience and safety. Hardly 
a day passes that rain does not fall 
on El Yunque’s slopes, and as the 
road winds upward in tight turns, 
the vegetation grows steadily denser, 
bigger and more exotic. Bamboo 
trunks are the size of birches; there 
are twenty different kinds of orchids 
and five hundred varieties of ferns, 
including the graceful giant tree ferns. 
There is a rush of water from cas- 
cades that tumble down the rocky 
slopes and a drip from the always 
wet trees. When the sun comes out, 
the forest steams and wisps of vapor 
drift off across the valleys. 

By the parking area near the tip of 
the mountain is the little restaurant 
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El Yunque and after a walk along 
the deeply shadowed jungle trails, we 
had lunch here: pickled swordfish, 
baked snapper, fried plantains, beer 
and strong Puerto Rican coffee 
($5.00). Very native and very good. 

It would have been pleasant to 
spend the rest of the day sitting 
here, looking out from the terrace 
to the forest and the mountains and 
listening to the sweet clear voice of 
el coqui: the little tree frog that sings 
everywhere in Puerto Rico. But we 
could see the blue ocean two thou- 
sand feet below and we headed down 
the mountain for Luquillo. A favor- 
ite swimming place for the people of 
San Juan, Luquillo Beach curves in 
a broad arc along a sheltered bay. 
The atmosphere is casual and you 
can drive your car onto the beach 
and park it wherever you want. There 
are small gaudily painted cabins 
where you can change clothes and 
stands where you can buy fresh co- 
conut milk, a slice of pineapple or 
pasteles, a sort of tamale stuffed with 
chopped meat, olives, chick-peas and 
other ingredients. On a weekday the 
beach is uncrowded. We alternately 
swam, sunned and dozed in the shade 
of the coconut palms. 

Back at the Palace, after turning 
in our car, some rapid calculation 
indicated a taxi ($1.55) was necessary 
to reach the Swiss Chalet, at Avenida 
de Diego and Calle Loiza, a res- 
taurant held in high local esteem. It 
seemed a little incongruous to be 
served a veal cutlet, ravioli and a 
salad by Puerto Ricans dressed as 
Swiss mountaineers but it was good 
fare and, with drinks, not exorbitant 
at $4.85. 

In an expansive after-dinner mood, 
I assisted my wife into another taxi 
and we returned to Old San Juan 
($1 to the Plaza Colon instead of di- 
rectly to the hotel, since we felt like 
a stroll). Ambling along, window- 
shopping, occasionally catching a 
glimpse of the harbor and the lights 
of the new city beyond, we eventually 
found ourselves in front of an ex- 
tremely small establishment which 
bore the sign ““Mejico en San Juan.” 
At this point we had no overwhelm- 
ing desire to eat tacos or frijoles, but 
inside some men were playing gui- 
tars and singing. We went in and, 
listening to the sad songs, cried hap- 
pily into our beers (80c). 

When, lachrymose but cosmo- 
politan, we returned to our room 
and I added up the day’s total, I 
found it to be a moderate $30.58. 


We were to spend the next two 
days “out on the island’’—by which 
Puerto Ricans mean all that part 
of the island that is not San Juan— 
so we started the day off with an 
early breakfast ($2). 





Transportation around Puerto Rico 
is cheap and efficient, if sometimes a 
little confusing. A city bus will take 
you anywhere in San Juan for ten cents; 
other bus lines travel all over the island 
on regular schedule; automobiles and 
station wagons known as piblicos will 
stop anywhere on signal and let you 
off wherever you wish. There are also 
lineas which combine the private-car 


quality of the publico with the sched- 
uled departures of the buses. It was on 
one of these, the Linea Santana, leav- 
ing at 8 o'clock, that I had reserved 
seats for our outward journey (fare for 
a trip of about 100 miles, $3.50 each). 
Breakfast over, we caught the /inea at 
the Post Office, a few blocks from our 
hotel, and were soon whizzing through 
San Juan, then along a parkway to the 





town of Caguas. From here on, the 
road narrowed, climbing mountains, 
descending to a valley at Cayey, climb- 
ing again over roads lined with flower- 
ing trees, through little villages, by 
mountain pastures, along the edges of 
ravines, past men on horseback and 
little boys selling papayas and wild 
strawberries, finally descending again 
toward the glittering Caribbean spread 
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out far below. The south coast is hotter 
nd drier than the north; we rode 
ihrough fields of sugar cane, past de- 
serted beaches lined with palms to 


Ponce, the island’s second-largest city, 
through the clean, sunbaked towns of 
Yaucoand Guanica, and arrived at noon 
at the fishing village of La Parguera. 

The Villa Parguera ($5-$12 double), 
where we were to spend the night, is a 
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charming little hotel facing the island- 
dotted bay. Since this happened to be 
the weekend and also the dark of the 
moon—a cryptic statement whose sig- 
nificance will presently be made clear— 
it was crowded, mostly with Puerto 
Ricans. Sitting in the screened dining 
room overlooking the pool, we lingered 
over an omelette and a local dish 
known as Asopao—a kind of risotto 


made with either shrimp, lobster or 
chicken—and two bottles of the excel- 
lent Puerto Rican beer ($4.35). 

Our tendency then was to follow the 
agreeable Latin-American custom of 
the siesta but we roused ourselves in- 
stead to hire a small skiff with an out- 
board motor (half day, $6) and spent 
the afternoon puttering around the is- 
lands. Occasionally we cast a fishing 
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line over the side. The fishing in 
these waters is unusually fine, and 
as we returned, people from other 
boats were staggering ashore under 
loads of snappers, wahoos and dol- 


phins. But we thought our three 
grunts were very pretty too. 

Some frozen Daiquiris on the ter- 
race revived us sufficiently to tackle a 
dinner of beef 4 la mode with salad, 
red beans and rice, carrots and 
watermelon slices, accompanied by 
beer and followed by coffee ($5.20). 

Wheezing out to the dock, we 
stepped aboard a launch that was to 
take us out to the Phosphorescent 
Bay (fare, $1.50 each). This is La 
Parguera’s main attraction and is 
best seen at the dark of the moon. 
Anyone who has been in tropical 
waters has seen phosphorescence, 
but never such phosphorescence-plus 
as this. As the boat slows down and 
enters the narrow mouth of the bay, 
the bow wave and the wake seem to 
be illuminated by floodlights from 
below. Beyond, in the darkness, bril- 
liant showers and streaks of light 
show where fish are jumping or dart- 
ing through the water. It is all ap- 
parently due to a superabundance 
of vitamin B-12 in the ocean bot- 
tom, and Noctiluca, the organism 
that gives off this light, is vastly 
stimulated by it. So are the people 
who see its results, and as we drifted 
about the bay, the night air rang 
with cries of ** Mira, mira, qué lindo!” 
(“‘Look, look, how beautiful!’’) 


Next morning at breakfast ($1.90), 
astounded as always by the Puerto 
Rican pineapple which bears no re- 
semblance whatever to the thing 
that passes by that name on the 
mainland, | was equally astounded 
to find that all the previous day’s 
doings had cost us only $27.55. 

We devoted the morning to sun- 
ning and swimming in the pool, had 
club sandwiches and beer for lunch 
($3), and at one o’clock were called 
for by the Linea Lajas for the return 
trip to San Juan ($7). By taking one 
linea to La Parguera and another 
one back we were able to make an 
almost complete circuit of the is- 
land. The return trip was as spec- 
tacular, in a different way, as yes- 
terday’s. Now the mountains were in 
the background, the country more 
richly tropical with bananas, coco- 
nuts and breadfruit trees, with 
muddy slow-flowing rivers among 
fields of sugar cane and every now 
and then breath-taking views of 
headlands and sea. There were more 
towns too: San German and its an- 
cient church of Porta Coeli; Maya- 
giiez and the beautifully planted 
grounds of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Aguada and Agua- 
dilla, from whose magnificent bay 








Columbus is said to have landed; 
the dramatic beach at Guajataca; 
the dunes and the palm trees bend- 
ing to the winds at Arecibo. 

So much variety and so much 
beauty can be exhausting, and when 
we got back to the Palace, the siesta 
we had resisted at La Parguera 
finally became necessary. When we 
came to, the idea of some high living 
definitely appealed to us. 

In due time a taxi (75c) took us to 
the Hotel La Rada at Avenida 
Ashford, Condado, where, after a 
pair of Martinis and while listening 
to a pair of singers from Mar- 
tinique, we settled down to a dinner 
of pdté and consommé 
Madriléne, calves’ brains sautées au 
beurre noir and lamb kidneys in 
red wine, and fresh coconut sherbet 
($12.75, including cocktails). From 
there another hack took us to the 
Caribe Hilton (65c). There, in a 
small garden pool, a dozen flamin- 
gos, standing on one leg, their necks 
tied into complicated knots and their 
heads tucked under one wing, were 
sleeping soundly. We stopped for a 
moment to admire, and momen- 
tarily envy, them but the sound 
of music drew us onward and up- 
ward. We debated briefly whether 
to enter the Club Caribe or to sit in 
the bar. Since our objective this 
night was not dancing but gambling, 
we decided on the latter. On the ta- 
bles were small colorful brochures 
announcing a Fiesta de Bebidas, 
which, I suppose, might best be 
translated as “‘Booze Fest.” Fea- 
tured were such startling drinks as 
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the Hurricane Buster (Calvados, rum 
and Curacao served in a hurricane 
lamp), and the Coucou Comber (vodka 
and Pernod, served in a cucumber). 
We passed up these and ordered 
two Sol Y Sombras ($1.35 each). This 
was no mistake. To suck rum through 
a straw from a pineapple is about as 
pleasant an occupation as any I know. 

Since a discussion of gambling in 


Puerto Rico does not fall within the 
scope of this article, I will say no more 
about this phase of the evening other 
than that the game rooms are pleasing 
to the eye, government-supervised and 
unquestionably honest. When we fi- 
nally tore ourselves away we soothed 
our nerves with some rums-and-water 
($2), then took a taxi home (50c). 
Before we tumbled into bed, we did a 





quick tote-up of our expenses for the 
day and found we'd spent $31.25. After 
four days of expansive, other-world 
living we still had twenty-two cents in 
change from our original hundred dol- 
lars. “Look!” I exclaimed, pointing to 
our. tidy surplus, “how beautiful.”’ But 
we both knew that what I was really 
pointing at was the whole island of 


Puerto Rico. rHE END 
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talked about train in the country: it travels through hundreds of miles of spectacular 
mountain scenery during daylight hours; it has five glass-enclosed Vista-Domes 


120 extra, 


upstairs seats for both Chair Coach and Pullman passengers); there are delicious meals in the 
beautiful Dining Car, and delightful refreshments in the roomy comfort of the Buffet Lounge Car 
and unique, three-level Observation Lounge Car. The best way to see the best of the West 


is aboard the Vista-Dome California Zephyr, most popular of all transcontinental trains! 


No additional rail fare between Chicago and most California points via San Francisco 


Please send free California booklet and information 


State 


Mail Coupon to: CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR HEADQUARTERS 
Dept. 591-H, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Portrait of a talented young lady 


Perfectly at home in the North Atlantic or any sea around-the-world. 
Lavish in her array of good food and the vintage wines that go with it. 
Versatile in the world of sports and the art of navigation. 
The season’s catch for her wealth of beauty, charm and grace. . 
A lady you will respect for her disciplined upbringing, 
her devotion to centuries of family tradition. 
Her inimitable ability to make you feel immediately at home on the sea. 


A delightful, an incomparable companion for a cruise or a crossing. 





Ask your TRAVEL AGENT about the superb 
Holland America transatlantic service to 
“é ’ 
treland, England, France, and Holland— It’s good to be 


Shand -PoneicaLine 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





on a well-run ship” 


as well as luxury cruises in all seasons. 


The Line of the famous luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the new, deluxe STATENDAM; 
the comfort-and-economy liners RYNDAM and MAASDAM; the twin motor liners WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and coming soon, the new flagship ROTTERDAM. 
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ASIA AND !I 


Another Tale From the Still Strange, Still Incredible East 





Two Tibetan lamas were 
standing beside my bed. 


The Village of 





“It's All Right to Do it He Said” 


by Estelle Holt 


When I awoke in the morning there were two 
Tibetan lamas standing beside my bed. This 
didn’t surprise me as much as it might have a few 
months ago, for I’ve learned now that privacy is 
something for which you have to pay a great deal 
in Asia. It’s one of the luxuries of the expensive 
hotels. When you go broke, as I frequently do, 
and stay in an Asian-style hotel or a village, 
you’re given friendliness and affection instead. 

This was my first morning in the village and I 
was sharing a house with the lamas. They beamed 
at me, put their hands together, bowed and said 
something which sounded like “chak-tsa-lo.”” It 
obviously meant “‘good morning” so I sat up, 
bowed back and said “‘namasté,” the Hindu greet- 
ing. Then as neither of them could speak any- 
thing but Tibetan we were stuck. I looked at my 
notebook to see if I'd written any useful Tibetan 
phrases and found “How is Your Holiness this 
morning?” This was a success. They laughed and 
said “‘ Yaboo”’—‘‘good’”’—I think they meant my 
try at their language. The only phrases I had were 
“That is quite possible,” ““Yes, | would like that,” 
“When?” and “Where?” Our conversation didn’t 
seem to lead anywhere and anyhow they were 
now bowing themselves out. At the door the sen- 
ior lama made a little speech. “‘Bya-rung-kha- 
shor” were the only words I caught and I didn’t 
know what they meant. Later I was told he’d been 


welcoming me to the village and that Bya-rung- 
kha-shor was its Tibetan name. That can only be 
translated as “It’s all right to do it he said,” and 
though it sounds a peculiar name for a village, 
there is a reason for it. 

The village is in Nepal, about three miles east 
of Katmandu, the capital, and is more usually 
known by its Nepalese name, Bodhnath or 
Buddhanath, which means “The Lord Buddha.” 
Both its names arise from the legend of the 
Buddhist stupa, the domed shrine which is the 
center and reason for the village’s existence. 
Some two thousand years ago, I was told, Avalo- 
kiteshvara, who was described to me as God in 
the eleventh state of divinity, began to think of 
the state man had reached, sat down and sobbed. 
Two tears rolled down His face and He brushed 
them aside, wishing impatiently that they could 
be of some use. Immediately the tears were trans- 
lated to Heaven as the daughters of the great god 
Indra. One of these maidens later fell into dis- 
grace for trying to steal the flowers of heaven and 
was reborn on earth as Maha Chadsima, the 
child of poor Nepalese parents. When she grew 
up she married four men by each of whom she 
had a son. They were Kisiwa, the dog dealer; 
Tasiwa, the horse dealer ; Phasiwa, the hog dealer, 
and Chasiwa, the chicken dealer. The young men 
were so industrious Continued on Page 30 
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Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l. Park 








IN THE WARM, INTERNATIONAL 


White Sands National Monument 


Colorful Mexico is next door. 
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Accommodations Everywhe 


Fine 


Sun and fun! Loaf and play! Explore 
and shop! That's the ali-year welcome 
awaiting you in high, dry El Paso 
Mexico's just across the river, Carlsbad 
Caverns, White Sands, Big Bend Nat! 
Park are easy side trips, Land of big 
ranches, of Billy the Kid, of historic “El 
Paso del Norte” (named by Onate in 
1598). Take a Sunland vacation now 
Look around. It’s a won es 
derful place to live, work [omy 
enjoy life hermes 
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FREE Packet of / 
Interesting Folders! j 
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Discover your own 


tropic-isle paradise Reng 


roy NASSAU 


and the Bahama Islands 


_. for bone-dry martinis, innerspring mat- more than 30 clubs and inns dotting the island chain. 
tresses and modern plumbing, the Out Islands of Yachtsmen and fishermen cruise Bahamian waters 
the Bahamas are about as up-to-date as the tricornered confident there’s always ample ice, water and fuel 


hat and pow dered wig. waiting at the next harbour settlement. 


Here time is measured by the calendar, not by the Homes are being built by Americans, Canadians, 


clock. British. Some are grand, overlook sweeping beaches. 
No demanding telephones shatter the silence of Others Sit comfortably alongside quaint cottages 
settlements antedating America’s War for Independ- fronting picturesque harbours. 


ence. No garish signs flash over beaches once trod Many people have a particular Outer Resort Island 


by freebooters. 
The stillness is broken by little things—the wash of 
waves, the rustle of palms, the mutter of a boat engine 


as their favourite to which they return each year. 
Still others spread their favours, calling first at one 
island, then another. Any way you like, it’s easy to 


churning out to the fish-laden deeps, the laughter of do—on the regularly scheduled aircraft, mailboats or 


native children frisking in ancient streets. charter yachts which leave from Nassau, the hub of 


meee Od : this wonderful world. 
Ihat’s life in the Bahamian resort isles of Abaco, 





Andros and Bimini, Eleuthera, Exuma and Frazier’s When you're in Nassau this year, enjoy its sophis- 


Hog Cay; Grand Bahama, Harbour Island and Spanish ticated charms to the fullest. Then, for new fields for 

Wells. pleasurable discovery, head for the Out Islands. You'll 

, ¢ . be happy you did. 

And that’s the life that today draws growing num- PPY 

bers of the world’s most cosmopolitan sun-seekers... But be forewarned. You'll wind up wanting to buy ° 
stars of theatre and cinema, lords and ladies, tycoons one! 


and artists, merchants and professors, sportsmen and Please see a travel agent for expert assistance in plan 


ning your Bahamas holiday. Or write Dept. D-5, 
Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 1633 du Pont 
Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


beachcombers. 


‘To hail the arrivals on the morning plane from 
Nassau, or the afternoon mailboat, there now are 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


CABLE: Devboard 
OFFICES: Miami + New York * Chicago « Dallas + Toronto + London, Eng. 


Bay Street, Nassau 


easily reached... 
BY SEA: From New York every Friday on the 24,400-ton, fully 
air-conditioned 8.8. NASSAU. Seven and ten day cruises from 
$170. Incres Nassau Line (Home Lines) ,42 Broadway,New York 4 


~ Idyllic beaches frame the Resort 
\ Islands of The Bahamas. This 

mile of pink sand is at Governor's 
\ 


Harbour, on the isle of Eleuthera. From Miami every Monday and Friday on the S.S. FLORIDA 


Round trip, $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises, from $54 
P. & O. Steamship Co., Miami 8 


BY AIR: Daily nonstop service from New York (4 hours). Less 
than an hour from Florida, with direct flights from Miami 
Fort Lauderdale, Tampa-St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach 
Thrice weekly from Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
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SCENERY ? 








OREGON 


ALASKA 

New 49th state... largest, most spectacu- 
lar. Majestic scenery, ideal summer climate. 
HAWAII 

Enchanted tropical paradise. Land of surf 
and sun, hulas, luaus, easy-going fun. 
VANCOUVER-VICTORIA 

British Columbia’s largest city on the main- 
land—and its old-world capital on Van- 
couver Island. 

OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 

America’s newest! Over 841,000 acres of 
wilderness surrounding Mt. Olympus. 
PUGET SOUND 

Picturesque salt water arm of the Pacific... 
125 miles long, Olympia to San Juan Islands. 
CASCADE RANGE 

Typical of this rugged, snow-capped range is 
Mt. Baker, lofty Canadian border sentinel. 
SEATTLE 

Major world port; lumber and fishing hub. 
Mecca for salt- and fresh-water sportsmen, 


Go Great on Great Northern Transcontinental Streamliners: 
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TACOMA 

Bustling shipping and industrial center on 
Puget Sound. Gateway to Mt. Rainier Park. 
PORTLAND 

City of Roses. Busy seaport reached via Co- 
lumbia River. Scenic trip: Mt. Hood Loop. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, the Golden Gate. Moun- 
tains, beaches. Hollywood, Disneyland! 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 

Huge Columbia River reclamation project 
now irrigates millions of once-arid acres. 
MIGHTY DAMS 

Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Hungry Horse, 
Rocky Reach, Fort Peck dams—huge 
hydroelectric projects. 

SPOKANE 

Hub of Inland Empire; Northwest resorts. 
Great fishing at nearby Lake Pend Oreille. 
WHITEFISH, MONTANA 

Resort area; trout fishing in summer. All- 
year chair lift to gorgeous panorama. 


the incomparable Ewpire Builler 


and the Wester Sar 
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MONTANA 


y 
° Creat Noithem Takes you 
paradise of lolday spots for the 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

A million acres of wonderful wilderness, 
high in the Montana Rockies. Scenic thrills: 
snow-splashed glacial mountains, Alpine 
lakes, rushing streams, plunging waterfalls 
. . . preserved just as ancient glaciers 
carved them. Explore along well-marked 
hiking and horseback trails, or sightsee 
from open-top motor coaches and lake 
cruisers. Fishing, boating, golf; Indians, 
too. Three picturesque hotels in Glacier 
Park and another in Canada’s neighboring 
Waterton Lakes Park provide city comfort, 
rustic charm. Great Northern’s WESTERN 
STAR stops daily at both Park entrances, 
June 15 thru September 9. 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Canada’s lovely Banff-Lake Louise area; 
Jasper National Park, Columbia Ice Fields. 
BLACKFOOT INDIANS 

Museum at Browning, Montana, vividly 
traces history of these picturesque buffalo 
hunters. Reservation borders Glacier Park. 
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CANADA 











UNITED STATES 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Tt a Weslowu 
vacation of your tte / 


(i8) DUDE RANCHES 
Dozens of ’em, plain and fancy, on rivers, 
lakes and in forests of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington. 


(19) YELLOwsTONE—GRAND TETONS f, "4 ° f x alu 
Neighboring but utterly different national coe 


parks. Geysers, falls; soaring peaks. 


WISCONSIN 


| ccees tna Al CLIP THIS COUPON! MAIL IN ENVELOPE 
ooming oil country; hundreds of produc- 
ing wells. Where Sitting Bull surrendered. OR PASTED TO GOVERNMENT POSTCARD! 
MINNESOTA: Land of 10,000 Lakes = — 
Sportsman’s haven! Famed for fishing, oe — 
hunting, golf, water and winter sports. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Beautiful Twin Cities: noted milling center. a Dept. H-29/GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY/ St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Financial-industrial hub of Upper Midwest. 0 
CHICAGO Piease furnish detalis on vacation areas checked: 
Nation’s second largest city, foremost trans- , | 1. Alaska [| 5. Puget Sound ["] 12. Great Dams 19. Yellowstone Park 
portation center. So much to see and do. 2. Hawaii 6. Cascade Range 13. Spokane 20, Williston Basin 
{ | 3. Vancouver- | 7. Seattle 14. Whitefish, Mont. 21. Minnesota Lakes 
Victerie, B.C. | | 8. Tacoma 15. Glacier Park 22. Minneapolis 
[J 4, Olympic Perk =>) 9, Portland | 16. Canadian Rockies china 
[ ] 10. California 17. Blackfoot indians 23. Chicege 
{ } 11. Columbia River 18. Dude Ranches 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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Continued from Page 25 
they made their mother rich and then 
she went to the king for permission to 
build a stupa. “It’s all right to do it,” 
he said, but it.must take up no more 
ground than could be covered by a 
buffalo skin 

Maha Chadsima obediently went out 
into the fields with a buffalo skin and 
cut it into the thinnest of strips, which 


she stretched and laid end to end in a 
huge circle to mark the circumference 
of the stupa’s base. The village people 
thought her presumptuous and refused 
to help, but she had her sons do the 
work, plus one servant, a donkey and a 
crow. Together they built the stupa and 
when it was finished Maha Chadsima 
was allowed to return to heaven, one 
of her sons was reincarnated as a king 


of Tibet, two were born again as Ti- 
betan holy men and the fourth was re- 
born in a lotus as the Padmasambhava 
Buddha. 

“It’s All Right To Do It He Said” or 
Bodhnath—which is easier to write— 
is as full of demons and ghosts as it is 
of people, and the legends of ages ago 
become mixed with the gossip of today 
and this can become very confusing. I 





FRIGIDAIRE BUILT-IN WALL OVENS 


broil without spatter, holiday capacity— 
clean without stretching too! 





















Closed... for 
Sheer Look 

Beauty. Smart 
blend-in colors.** 





Open ... for 
full-size oven 
capacity. Safe 
set-down shelf 
for heaviest 
roast. 








Down ... for 
easy, no-stretch 
cleaning. No 
heavy door to 
lift off. 


YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A QUEEN WITH THE ONLY 
DROP-LEAF DOOR WALL OVEN 


New home? New kitchen? Choose Frigidaire built-ins ... for ele- 
gance without extravagance, for lasting good quality. Years-ahead 
features, too! Frigidaire Wall Ovens (and Frigidaire, alone) have 
the famous “Drop-Leaf Door” which provides a safe set-down shelf 
in horizontal position, and lowers straight down for easiest clean- 
ing without stretching. 





FRIGIDAIRE SURFACE COOKING 


Saves counter and cabinet space, Famous 


Heat-Minder and Speed-Heat cooking in 
Fold-Back Surface Units and 
“Drop-In” Counter-Top Units. Satin Chrome 
Fold Back 
“Drop-In 


unique Full capacity of 40” range—holds biggest roast or bird most fam- 
ilies cook—ever. Amazing Spatter-Free Broiler Grill on Custom Im- 

Unit lifts up, even when hot, fA ad : ; , , 

Viainn tn’ indneian alien Oe perial lets you broil time after time without cleaning. You can start 

your built-in kitchen now with a single or double oven. See them in 

model homes and at Frigidaire Built-In Appliance Dealers, or write 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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advanced FRIGIDAIRE Wall Ovens... designed with you in mind 


styled in matching rainbow colors 
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suppose this is to be expected, be- 
cause only a few miles away in Kat- 
mandu is a shrine where the God of 
Eternity sits in chains so that you 
feel the years enclose you like a bub- 
ble instead of trailing past in a pro- 
cession. To get to Bodhnath from 
Katmandu you drive along one of 
Nepal’s crumbling, cracking, wav- 
ing roads, past the wall of the king’s 
palace, past a big and popular cin- 
ema, past a temple painted with 
naked figures playing with skulls, 
past a knot of shrines surrounding a 
smaller replica of the big Bodhnath 
stupa, which is supposed to be its 
child and protector, until you reach 
a street of broken but much inhab- 
ited houses. Then on the left-hand 
side is an archway and through that 
is the real Bodhnath. 

It is a square of little houses domi- 
nated by the stupa in the center, 
much as the cloisters of an English 
cathedral town are dominated by the 
cathedral. The stupa is beautiful. It 
is huge and white and ringed with a 
wall set with Tibetan prayer wheels. 
Above the wall it goes up in terraces 
with smaller stupas at the corners 
and two figures on elephants who 
guard the steps that lead to the little 
shrine built against the great white 
dome. On top of the dome is a gold 
rectangle that ends in a stepped gold 
pyramid, and a golden turret where 
colored prayer flags hang and a bell 
tinkles in every breeze. On the four 
sides of the rectangle are painted 
the eyes of the supreme Buddha. 
They are fierce saffron-and-blue 
eyes and between them is a black 
diamond-shaped caste mark and a 
black thing, like a question mark, 
for a nose. The eyebrows are the two 
black curves that a child might draw 
for a sea gull. It should look like a 
snowman in a pointed hat or the 
wartime squiggle “Kilroy was here,” 
but it doesn’t. At first it frightened 
me. Afterward I found it reassuring. 

The houses around were flat- 
fronted and in the colors of a crayon 
drawing. My host at Bodhnath was 
the Chinia Lama—the Chinese 
Lama—whose house was a creamy 
yellow with a pair of lions in relief 
on either side of the door. The little 
house | shared with the two Tibetan 
lamas was colored red. The shutters 
were green and halfway up the win- 
dows were carved white wooden 
grilles. My room had bare floor- 
boards and blue walls hung with a 
frieze of pictures of holy Buddhist 
sites. In the corner were two brass 
pots, a silver basin and a bucket which 
was my bathroom. I had an ordinary 
table for my typewriter and a foot- 
high Tibetan table, painted with dev- 
ils, on which I ate my meals. Then 
there were four smart, folding meta! 
chairs in case I had callers and 








a bed which had a mosquito 
net with a scarlet frill. 

The senior lama downstairs 
was from Kumbum in Tibet, 
and was treated with great re- 
spect. He was a third-incarna- 
tion lama and was addressed 
as Rimpoche—precious jewel. 
Reincarnated lamas are always 
addressed as this. The idea is 
that as rock is perfected through 
the ages into jewels so is the 
essence of man through the 
cycle of his lives. Often at sun- 
set he’d invite me to sit on the 
back steps and share his jas- 
mine-flower tea. Instead of 
robes Rimpoche wore slacks, 
a bush jacket and a panama 
hat. | taught him the English 
alphabet. He told me he’d once 
seen a snowman fifteen feet tall 
and asked me to send a wire 
for him to Lhasa. It had to be 
worded in English and the mes- 
sage was, “I have not yet 
finished my devotions what is 
the market price of petrol.” I 
wanted to ask him about his 
pilgrimage and reincarnation. 
Through someone else I heard 
he wanted to ask me about 
Christianity and automobile 
engines. But language is so 
difficult. ’'d have most likely 
got him confused between Im- 
maculate Conception and spon- 
taneous combustion and it 
wouldn’t have been any use. 
We had to be content with 
pointing out our respective 
homes in my atlas or just sit- 
ting together in companion- 
able silence like two horses 
with their heads over a gate. 

The Chinia Lama, a plump, 
cozy little man, could speak 
twenty-seven languages includ- 
ing English. To perform his 
devotions, and to pose for 
tourists, he would put on his 
full-length crimson silk bro- 
cade robe, but in private life 
he wore loose white silk trou- 
sers, white watered-silk shirts 
and sometimes a crimson bro- 
cade coat made with zip fas- 
teners like a golfing jacket. 
Tourists always did want to 
take his photograph. “‘Just im- 
agine,” he said to me, “all 
over America there must be 
my picture in homes I do not 
know. Is that not a strange 
thought?” He was an excellent 
businessman but generous, for- 
ever lending money and not 
being repaid. He loved a joke. 
When the king of Nepal left 
for Russia we went to the air- 
field and met an important 
gentleman. Later I saw him 
shaking with laughter. “Last 





year,” he said, “that man have European 
illegitimate wife. This year he will think 
old Chinia Lama have British illegitimate 
wife.” Western girls in shorts shocked 
him. “‘And yet,” he mused one after- 
noon, “a man must admit a thing of 
beauty.” 


His bed was hung with saffron mos- 
quito netting, the sacred color. On the 
wall was a holy banner from the Dalai 
Lama’s palace. Amongst the prayer 
wheels was a tin of American talcum 
powder and a jar of American skin 
cream. He believed in progress and busi- 































































ness and wanted to learn a lot about the 
West. The caste system, he said indig- 
nantly, still strangles too much of Asia. 
“And truly,” he said, “there are only 
two castes, the male and the female.” I 
usually took dinner with him and his 
family, and to protect me on the short 


come to Jamaica— it’s no place like home 


People who have scoured the planet — who have the wherewithal to hie off 





to Bali or Tahiti—return to Jamaica) One day in this unspoile« 


land will spoil you (the golden weather alone could do it). The islanc 
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quivers with contrasts, seethes with surprises. Something always seems to 


be happening, even when you’re sitting on your terrace in the crystal cool of 


a morning, convinced that the world is your papaya. Jamaica is scented 


with jasmine, splashed with moonlight, and tied together with the 


beat of calypso drums — the place to do everything, anything, or nothing. 
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walk to my own house he taught me a 
mantra to say against 
The mantra literally meant, 


should meet the demons the words 
would drive them away. If they didn’t 
fizzle out I must still not be afraid, for 
then they would be God’s angry faces 
sent to test me, and if my heart was 
pure they would do no harm. 

One evening he explained how he 
came by his title. Many years before 
his grandfather—not to be taken lit- 
erally, since any Nepalese male ances- 


———_—— 


a sort of spell 
demons 
“the adamantine teacher is the quin- 
tessential perfection of the lotus,” al- 
though it had a second, secret signifi- 
cance: “One who always remembers 
the truth will conquer the devils.” A 
stupa, he explained to me, is the home 
of all supernatural beings, but if I 
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It’s smart. It’s delicious. It’s the finest, the great traditional pleasures of old 
most popular dry sherry in the world. 


Gently chilled, 


Spain, the home of true Sherry wine (in 


or on the rocks, its lin- Spanish vino de Jerez). 
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tor is a grandfather—who was a 
holy man in China had had to es- 
cape from the emperor and had fled 
to Nepal disguised in a beggar’s robe 
with a gold coin sewn in each differ- 
ent-colored patch. The king heard of 
His Holiness and invited him to 
court, where he became so popular 
that when the news arrived that it 
was safe for him to return to China 
he was not allowed to go until he 
had had a son by a Katmandu lady. 
This son was the first Chinia Lama. 
““My” Chinia Lama had been mar- 
ried four times but only two of his 
wives are still alive. 

The elder wife lived mostly on the 
Northern estates toward Tibet. The 
younger wife stayed at Bodhnath. 
She had come from the royal circles 
and could tell fascinating stories 
about life at the palace. Their daugh- 
ter, the lama’s youngest child, was 
called Suriakumari, but she was al- 
ways “Darling” to her parents and 
““Mem Darling” to the whole valley. 
The “Mem” is a term of respect. It 
was a good name, for she is really 
a darling, a roundabout fat girl with 
short hair, short-sighted eyes, a gay 
smile, a gorgeous sense of fun and a 
very quick brain. She was married 
to the son of the Brahmin high priest 
of Nepal, which was surprising to 
me but not at all, apparently, to 
Suriakumari. He was an attractive 
young man and they were evidently 
extremely fond of each other and of 
the Baba Raj, their ten-month-old 
son with vast kohl-rimmed eyes. She 
had not gone to live with her in-laws 
as is customary because, as she ex- 
plained with beautiful directness, “I 
cannot get my own way so much 
there as I can here.” 

She called me Estella. Most of my 
friends in Asia do, because, as a 
young Indian girl once said to me, 
“It is not only easier to say but pret- 
tier and while Estelle sounds like a 
shop of the clothes you do not buy 
Estella sounds as if you are expect- 
ing greatly. Dickens,” she had added 
educationally. 

Every evening Mem Darling and | 
would walk round the stupa at twi- 
light while she talked without any 
punctuation, except for an occa- 
sional gasp for breath. “Estella,” she 
said to me, “I am so worried about 
the cows I keep to give milk for the 
Baba Raj—I learnt this is important 
at school but the teacher who taught 
me! oh my goodness! What was 
she like in other ways! Always 
screaming and shouting but then 
perhaps, poor woman, it was just 
that she was having the time of her 
life. I think it is important to under- 
stand psychology, don’t you, Es- 
tella? My cousin who lives in that 
white house beside yours never 

Continued on Page 124 
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Once again a merry 
PERCIVAL GROUP TOUR 
departs for Europe. 
You can go too! 
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See 10 countries in 35 days! 


TOTAL COST $780 


HOW WOULD you like to go to 
Europe with a Percival Group Tour? 
You can, you know. 

On Percival Group Tours 20 or 30 
people all travel Europe together in 
a huge, comfortable, modern motor 
coach. You'll see all the wonderful 
sights. Have so much to talk about. 
And you get to know everybody real- 
ly well. Even shy people soon seem 
like old friends! 

The best thing isthat Percival Tours 
make all the arrangements for you. 
Right down to the little details. Ship 
or plane travel is arranged. Desirable 
hotel accommodations reserved. And 
all for the inclusive price of $780! All 
you have to do is to thoroughly enjoy 
yourself—with the rest of your party. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET 

Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklet is a “must’—even if you're 
only considering a trip to Europe. 
Send for it today! It gives dates when 
groups are departing. Tours priced 
$780 to $2655. And much other inter- 
esting European tour and travel in- 
formation besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours liter- 
ature or send coupon off today:— 
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— —-18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES!- — — — 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif 
Please send your tour booklet covering 
tours to Europe, Around the World and 
Middle East, with a choice of 18 different 
itineraries from 22 to 61 days with inclusive 
prices from $780 to $2655 
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From the author of the world’s best selling travel book, 
“Travel Guide to Europe”... TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 
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tor evtin citiie and tia powiee, ; 
SAS te Eimope ia. copeoially pocernvimon dod! 


TEMPLE FIELDING'’S GUIDE has given 
tourists more travel pleasure than they 
ever knew existed. And if you could talk 
with him personally about your plans, 
he’d say, “Flying is a wonderful way to 
go to Europe. And here’s how to get the 
most of it. On SAS, for instance, you can 

















sightsee in up to seventeen extra cities in 
nine different countries without paying 
even an extra nickel in fare.” 


“Have a go at London, a fling in Paris. Visit 
wonderful Copenhagen. See Geneva and 
Brussels. Spend exciting days in Amsterdam and 
Zurich. All these cities—and more—are yours 
for the asking on your SAS round trip to Rome.”’ 
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Eternal, exciting Rome. 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


YES, I’m taking Mr. Fielding’s tip. 
Help me plan with FREE folders 
[] Extra-City Trips at no extra fare 
SAS Travel Planner 
Pack 'n’ Go Bargain Tours 


| Go Now—Pay Later 


“SAS Royal Viking First Class is lavish. And 
in popular SAS Economy Class, you'll rave 
over the wide variety of sme@rrebred, open-faced 
Scandinavian sandwiches. They are designed 
to awaken the hearty appetite of a gourmet!” 


“‘Here’s an advance tip: soon you'll be able to 
speed throughout Europe on the SAS Caravelle, 
world’s quietest jet. Powered by Rolls-Royce, 
these SAS Caravelles will introduce you to the 
new and extraordinary 40 minute travel hour!” 


Fly SAS transatlantic or transpolar. See your SAS agent or mail coupon. 
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WEST 
COAST 
JOURNEY 


by Robert Carson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


A well-known Angeleno goes motoring along the Pacific 


and has the time—and some of the surprises—of his life 


e Any introduction to the Pacific Coast should include two 
quotations we have long since grown comfortable with. 

“Go West, young man,” Horace Greeley said. By all means, 
if you are willing to take the advice of an early settler like me. 
Bring the kiddies, too, and anybody else who wants diversion, 
scenery, the company of amusing people, a confounding parade 
of progress, some of the free-swinging individualism Mr. Greeley 
admired, interesting cities, good food and drink, and not too 
much of the clammy past. 

“Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it,” said Mark Twain, allegedly. In these parts we 
don’t have to; we have outdoor air conditioning, at no extra 
charge. 

Lately I have traveled about three thousand miles through 
Washington, Oregon and California, our three coastal states, in 
a re-exploration of the Pacific Slope. Since the trip was made by 
automobile, this report will be my unsolicited testimonial to the 
delights of West Coast motoring. It is amazingly comfortable, 
interesting, broadening (trying not to eat too much is frequently 
painful) and decently priced. 

Most of my driving (I live in Los Angeles) has been through 
fearful smog and traffic to the supermarket, the dentist, the 
airport, and to various saloons, restaurants and theaters. My 
long journeys by car were made abroad, in peculiar, undersized, 
underpowered vehicles, often on the wrong side of the road as 
far as | was concerned. I am accustomed to shuffling triptychs, 





AMONG THE ARTS that thrive on the Pacific Coast, wine making 
and verse making rank high. Above, grapes and bottles from the visiting appallingly primitive bathro’ ns, traveling in second gear 
vineyard country of Southern California, in the sun-warmed foothills over every molehill, paying ninety cents a gallon for fuel with an 
Rasher, & Sitlonal-prise-wiikthsie eet, tepeinn the Cleudbeiiilie Tanta octane rating somewhere around zero, and struggling with border 


Lucia slopes, near his adopted home in California's Big Sur area. guards and customs inspectors. Continued on Page 36 


of the San Gabriel Mountains. Opposite page, English-born Eric 
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TO THE WATER-MINDBED, the pleasures of the Pacific shore are not a 
sometime treat but an everyday delight. Above, some of the homes and boats 
of Balboa, a highly social and aquatic island community less than fifty miles 
south of Los Angeles, Opposite page, surfboarders off glamorous Malibu, 
tensed to catch that free ride at the just-so stage of the wave, with moun- 


tains in the background spilling massive and unheeded toward the beach. 











Continued from Page 34 
too easy on the Pacific Coast. My wife 
and I went up U.S. 99, the inland road, 
and returned along U.S. 101, the coastal 
highway. Except for a few rough detours 
and a drunk in the lobby of the St. 
Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, who 
insisted on joining our party and then 
couldn’t speak clearly enough to be un- 
derstood, nothing disagreeable happened. 
And there were no officials to confer 
with, other than an agricultural inspec- 
tor on the incoming border of California, 
and a member of the same state’s High- 
way Patrol, outside a town called Wil- 
liams. The inspector wanted to know if 
I was importing any contraband plants 
or fruit, and contented himself with 
peering under the trunk lid: and the 
interview with the highway patrolman 
was scarcely more memorable, except 
that in the end I had to part with eleven 
dollars for speeding. 

“You'll go farther, sir,” the patrolman 
said, “if you go slower.” 

I wish he could have said “more 
slowly,” but one can’t have everything. 


It's almost 


“The Coast,” as it is invariably called 
in Manhattan. Twelve hundred and 
ninety miles, give or take a few, sep- 
arate Seattle from San Diego. These two 
cities represent the north-south bound- 
aries of a slightly unbelievable region. 

Twenty years ago, Easterners in un- 
padded suits, speaking in Ivy League ac- 
cents, were rarely delighted at the thought 
of making the trek to the Coast. The 
indigenes by the setting sun were short on 
culture, financial institutions, heavy in- 
dustry and neckties, and long on oranges, 
movies, subdivisions hacked yesterday 
from the wilderness, and lumber and fish. 

But conditions have now changed. The 
population, the financial institutions, the 
heavy industry and the neckties have ar- 
rived. The culture may bea little late, but 
it’s on the way. As a matter of fact, some 
Coasters are beginning to wonder if they 
haven’t had too much of a good thing. 

A woman in San Diego, grimly study- 
ing a crowded beach, said: “I can re- 
member when we used to have wienie- 
bakes down here and get scared because 
it was so lonely. What’ll we do in another 
year or two, go back in the desert and 
perish? Well, anyhow, it’s only a hundred 
miles to the sagebrush and rabbits.” I re- 
sisted an urge to tell her the deserts were 
filling up too. 

Farther north they are also feeling the 
influx. A filling-station attendant in an 
Oregon coastal town said to me, “There 
were such mobs pulling salmon in, the 
conservation guys lowered the boom. 
Cut the season to two months. There 
are just as many salmonas before, but too 
many fishermen. | might haul for Alaska 
pretty soon, where bears walk down the 
streets in the middle of the day, and you 
have to slow oncurves at night for fear of 
knocking your brains out on a moose.” 


The old families—they're old if they 
settled here before 1942—are hurting a 
little. In Portland we sat over cocktails 
with a lady who recalled when logging 
trains were just that and not diesel trucks. 
She gazed at the olive in the bottom of 
her Martini glass and expounded her 
theory: the hordes of newcomers were 
like lemmings and bent on their own 
destruction; soon, under their accumu- 
lated weight, the sagging continent would 
flash red and register tilt, and dump ev- 
erybody into the sea. She shook her head 
mournfully and asked the waiter for an- 
other, maybe a little drier. 

In my book, however, the passage of 
time has wrought more good than harm. 
Gone are the days of Victorian hotels 
with spittoons in every room, indestructi- 
ble hot-roast-beef sandwiches bathed in 
floury gravy, and towns where asking for 
a drink of strong waters was received 
with revulsion. The scenery is still view- 
able despite roadside advertising: tre- 
mendous stands of fir, clogged by bracken 
and ferns upon which the sun never 
shines, march mile after mile; great im- 
probable mountains thrust up into the 
air, controlling the climate—and climate 
makes the Coast what it is; rivers come 
boiling down to the sea, clear, cold and at- 
tractively curved; and there are beaches, 
deserts, fleshpots, growing crops, fat 
women in tight jersey pants, and Disney- 
land. 

Naturally, it isn’t quite the way the 
chambers of commerce would have you 
believe. In the north, where the flashing 
green of the forests and the gold of the 
Scotch broom are nourished by frequent 
rains, wry stories prevail of the two main 
seasons, wet and dry; the dry one is 
August, unless it rains. Southward, long 
before you reach San Francisco, the coun- 
try becomes open and less soft, dotted 
with scrub oak and covered by a vege- 
tation which turns brown and arid in 
warm weather. Farther on it suggests the 
aspect of the desert, and a few miles in- 
land it is frankly dusty and hot in season. 
The Pacific, notwithstanding the name, 
isn’t the most peaceful of oceans; winds 
blow hard on exposed cliffs and beaches, 
the surf is high, and you can turn blue 
from immersion with remarkable speed, 
even in July. Coastal skippers will tell 
you this is one of the roughest stretches 
of water in the world, and the shore line 
is marked by old wrecks from Point Con- 
ception to Cape Flattery. 

This is a fat and smiling land, though. 
What strikes one above all, in driving 
through, is the distinctive glitter of new 
roofs. Men are busy everywhere building 
homes, schools, factories, motels, retail 
establishments, superhighways, steam- 
generating plants—and dreary zoos for 
the display of fearsome wildlife. Appar- 
ently the itinerant public loves to stop, 
stretch its legs, air the kiddies, and goggle 
at hooded cobras and Gila monsters. If 
you wonder where the menagerie parts of 
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RICH FORESTS endow much of the West Coast area, especially the north- 
ern half, with their many blessings. Above, children savoring nature in 
Washington's Deception Pass State Park, where the virgin stands of Douglas 
fir grow down to the rim of Puget Sound. Opposite page, a Steller’s jay at 
home in Big Basin Redwoods State Park, south of San Francisco, where the 


giant trees are preserved in a 10,000-acre dimple in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 





Continued from Page 36 circuses and 
carnival shows went, I can tell you. 
They’ve come to rest beside the high- 
way. But I looked in vain for the cooch 
dancers and the men with snake oil and 
shell games; presumably they have trans- 
ferred to TV. 


Portland, the principal city of Oregon, 
appears to be a trifle flower-happy, which 
is all to the good. The abundance of 
blossoms and trees to shade them in the 
residential districts is occasionally over- 
whelming. Every June, for fifty years, a 
Rose Festival has been celebrated, com- 
plete with the coronation of a queen, a 
floral parade, fireworks and a baton- 
twirling contest. What’s more, in June of 
this year the state will celebrate its 
centennial here with a 100-day Exposi- 
tion and International Trade Fair that 
is expected to draw eight million persons. 
In between times, Portlanders are not 
averse to golfing, boating, skiing on 
Mount Hood sixty miles away, and at- 
tending horse and dog racing. 

When not engaged in sports, we were 
told, the citizens prefer to stay home and 
attend to mulching their plants, and the 
lack of night clubs and the nocturnal 
peace of the streets seem to bear this out. 
Nevertheless, Portlanders manage to 
tuck away a good bit of food in some 
public places. In an old part of town near 
the Willamette River, in a Skid Row sec- 
tion inhabited by hapless drunks, is Dan 
and Louis’ Oyster Bar. It was founded 
near the turn of the century, and evi- 
dently the oysters, crabs and shrimps 
haven’t varied in quality since. Prices are 
amazingly low. But cocktail drinkers 
should stoke up before appearing here; 
aside from Olympia-oyster stew, nothing 
stronger than coffee or milk is served. 

For a free meal, the traveler might try 
the Old Country Kitchen, which special- 
izes in steaks. The management is willing 
to give the sporting gentry a run for their 
money: other than on Saturdays or Sun- 
days, or after ten o’clock on weekdays 
(you’d want to go to bed early after this 
anyhow), a “contestant” may sit alone 
at a table, order a seventy-two-ounce 
steak—medium rare, the house insists— 
and consume it within an hour. If he or 
she can, within the time limit, get away 
with the steak and some other odds and 
ends including a salad and ten French 
fries or one baked potato, plus a cup of 
coffee and a dish of ice cream, there is no 
charge. You may have the steak re- 
heated, but on your own time. 

Besides these stimulating contests, the 
city has a rather astonishing variety in 
restaurants; French, German, Hungar- 
ian, Italian, Japanese, Mexican and 
kosher cooking is available, and there 
is a place called Pancake House, which 
deals only in the commodity suggested 
by its name. Not to be overlooked is 
Shakey’s Pizza Parlor. 

In fairness, it must be said there is a 
darker side to Portland. The town is 


crawling with amateur and professional 
historians Unless one takes care, one is 
very apt to be taken to see the Old Ore- 
gon Trail or the statue of Sacagawea, an 
Indian lady who was of immense as- 
sistance to Lewis and Clark in their ex- 
pedition. And other Indian trouble 
abounds. A certain Multnomah tribe, 
which was benevolent toward white in- 
truders in the early days, has its name 
perpetuated in everything from stadiums 
to hotels, inducing a degree of confu- 
sion. A resident I talked to said he'd 
even proposed that, since there were 
already too many Portlands in the United 
States, the city’s name be changed to 
Multnomah. This, he added, became a 
serious campaign waged in the newspa- 
pers, generated a good deal of heat, and 
provoked factionalism. Having pored 
through a folder, I suggested that per- 
haps a better choice would have been 
Stump Town, Portland’s old nickname 
(because the town was then full of un- 
cleared stumps which had to be painted 
white so people wouldn't break them- 
selves in two over them at night). The 
tone of our conversation became less 
cordial. 

Among the pleasures in Portland of an 
evening is to go over on the west side and 
sit at a window table in Hillvilla, a res- 
taurant perched on the side of a hill 
overlooking the Willamette River and 
the city. Lush prose is not unknown to 
northwest advertising, and Hillvilla has 
stated that its inner purpose is “‘to em- 
bellish a complete service to the benefits 
of mankind and thusly shall earn and de- 
serve its rightful place in the limelight.” 
I would be the last to deny it that, or to 
denigrate the view, which is stunning. 
Sitting there over a drink with a resident, 
I managed to pry him off the subject df 
Multnomah Falls, the fact that head 
lice were spreading among school chil- 
dren in the city, and that the pollution 
problem on the lower Columbia River 
was getting serious. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘I like my city. Where 
could | find a better place to live, or to 
raise my kids? Sure, there’s a certain 
amount of provincialism, and after nine 
o’clock at night you’d best stay at home. 
The Arlington Club is the most exclusive 
in town, but I don’t belong to it. They 
say you have to have your first million 
and your first stroke to qualify. I do be- 
long to the Waverly Country Club, 
though, and it’s one of the oldest in the 
Northwest. No, I wouldn’t say there is 
much of any society as such. Our theater 
is occasional touring companies and 
home-grown talent, and of course you 
can get more fine music elsewhere. But 
don’t forget the trees and the flowers, 
and nearly everybody in his own house. 
It’s peaceful too.” 

Many parts of Oregon resemble Eng- 
land in their lush softness, regularity of 
beauty, and feeling of age and custom. It 
occurred to me that if these boys can just 


hang on to Continued on Page 40 
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MIND AND BODY both can claim a share of the exhilarations offered by the 
Coast. Above, Guy Anderson, a native of Washington and one of the state's 
internationally noted artists, at work among the craggy outcrops of Rosario 
Beach. Opposite page, a well-accoutered snorkeler about to go hunting 
in the deep; being awkward out of water, like his quarry, he must enter 
his adopted element back first to keep from tripping over his kick fins. 
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Continued from Page 38 their Sacagawea 
and pioneer traditions for another two 
hundred years, they'll possess something 
of the solidity of the mother country. 


One hundred and fifty miles north on 
U.S. 99, most of the distance by divided 
freeway running through parklike scen- 
ery, is Seattle. The tall buildings of the 
downtown district, mounted on hills, 
stand facing the imposing expanse of 
Puget Sound. From our room in the ex- 
cellent Olympic Hotel, we could look in 
any direction and see forests and water. 


‘This is Venice in a larger, freer, unhal- 


lowed dimension, not hampered by stone 
and custom. 

Although the shops are smart and the 
traffic on the ineflui le one-way streets 
brisk, one never loses the conviction one 
is in some sort of national preserve. 
There are forty-five parks, including a 
primeval forest. Although the popula- 
tion is up around the six-hundred-thou- 
sand mark, having zoomed in the last 
ten years, natural resources are so close 
you can reach out and touch them. 

We were taken in tow by a kindly cou- 
ple and shown the sights. My wife said, 
“But it isn’t like a city at all—no dust, no 
crowding, no real amount of paving. 
Trees wherever you look, and coveys of 
sailboats heeling over to the wind when 
you unexpectedly turn a corner. It’s 
heavenly!” 

“It rains a lot in the winter,” our host 
said, ‘‘and the skies are gloomy. We like 
to spend two or three months every year 
in Palm Springs.” 

“Or go to Honolulu,” his wife said. 
“That’s more heavenly.” 

Our friends live in an area called 
Broadmoor, in a house beside a golf 
course, where lawns and flowers abound, 
and, of course, there are dense stands of 
trees, Distance to the center of town by 
car: ten minutes, I thought wonderingly 
of other people | knew coming in from 
Bucks County or driving the freeways 
from Glendale. 

At night the town is live and bustling, 
and not all the merrymakers are tour- 
ists. Such was not always the case. Until 
about nine years ago, liquor wasn’t 
served in public places. Hotels and res- 
taurants, dispensing setups, had all the 
gaiety of a stockholders’ meeting. Then 
the law was changed, and the citizenry 
set out to catch up on its merriment. 
Many now like to go to taverns on the 
water front and sit on beer cases and 
listen to rock-’n’-roll. A rule against 
women sitting on stools in saloons is 
neatly evaded by having the mahogany 
attached to a piano, and a board mem- 
ber of the union playing Stardust or the 
Third Man theme. This lamentable but, 
in Seattle’s case, necessary innovation is 
spreading to other regions where no such 
necessity exists; I saw similar contrap- 
tions as far south as San Diego. 

Those who weren’t down by the 
Sound, eating oysters and clams and 


Dungeness crabs, were at the 410, the 
Peter Canlis’ Broiler, The Four Winds, 
Victor Rosellini’s, or up in the Cloud 
Room atop the Camlin Hotel admiring 
the view, or at the Outrigger in the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, measuring them- 
selves against the paralyzing rum drinks 
and the sweet-and-sour Cantonese cook- 
ing. Later on they might decide to drop 
in at the Colony Club where Pat Suzuki 
first attained celebrity as an Oriental 
chanteuse. Or the more fashionable 
went to a smart private night club called 
the Town and Country. 

In the Sunset Club sit the dowagers 
and best people. The precincts of the 
Rainier Club, where they take two hours 
for lunch and play dominoes, are re- 
served for men. But everybody comes out 
of hiding for ten days in August during 
Seatair Week, the biggest event of the 
year. There are Aqua Follies, world’s 
championship hydroplane races and 
parades of yachts. Among the visitors 
then are sunburned types from as far 
away as Florida. 

Another day, we were picked up by a 
pretty, generous lady who took us to her 
home on Lake Washington. The pretty 
lady lives in a spacious house with lawns 
running down to the edge of the water. 
One had the feeling of a mountain resort, 
except for the four-lane floating bridge 
crossing the lake in the distance. The 
lady’s teen-age daughter, dubiously sub- 
merging a foot, said the temperature was 
too low for her taste most of the time; 
she preferred the heated swimming pool 
nearby. We were told the head of the 
family often parked his car on the Se- 
attle side and covered the intervening 
distance, morning and evening, by boat, 
reducing his driving time to and from the 
office to ten minutes. 

Our friend had a twin-engine cabin 
cruiser in a slip at the bottom of a path, 
in company with an outboard and a fast 
launch. When more people had gathered, 
we departed in the large craft for a sunset 
cruise, picking up additional passengers. 
Cocktails were served aboard, and then we 
moored at the lakeside country club for 
another drink. I thought everything very 
nearly perfect, if perhaps too close to 
lotus land. 

“It does give you a feeling of guilt at 
times,” the lady said, and smiled. “As if 
you were having too good a time. Seattle 
resembles one of those fabled marriages 
that are one long honeymoon.” 

A genial man, from the chamber of 
commerce, explained that boats in Se- 
attle are a way of life. There are seventy 
thousand yachts here, in the pleasure- 
boating capital of the world. 

“If you get bored with Lake Washing- 
ton,” he said, “which has a fifty-mile 
shore line, and Lake Union, you can al- 
ways go out in the Sound and cruise in- 
definitely. Can you imagine just taking 
off, stopping anywhere you want on a de- 
serted beach, catching some crabs, and 
barbecuing 
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Continued on Page 42 

















THE ORIGINS of West Coast residents range from the American East to the 


Asian Far East. Above, American-born Lorraine Dong on the San Francisco 
water front, carrying her ancestral Awa or wedding jacket handed down from 
her mother; her parents and her husband, Paul Y. Dong, were born in China. 
Opposite page, Mrs. Mary Law Bennett, journalist and descendant of Oregon 


Trail pioneers, sight-seeing near Portland in a much-improved covered wagon 
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Continued from Page 40 them ina 
Japanese habachi on the fantail? We 
issue the only travel folders that are 
for real.” 

I told him I believed him implicitly, in 
glorious Technicolor. 

Since Lake Washington is higher in el- 
evation than Puget Sound, trips between 
the two bodies of water are made via 
locks at the end of Salmon Bay. A visit to 
them during a summer weekend provides 
a unique spectacle. Pumping water in 
and out, the locks raise and lower boats 
all day and into the night. The larger 
lock is over seven hundred feet long and 
eighty feet wide; the onlooker is stunned 
by the rush-hour sight of every variety of 
craft penned in like sardines, row on row, 
in this heaving expanse of fluid. Traffic 
men on the concrete borders of the basins 
resemble subway guards, ruthlessly wedg- 
ing boats in spaces where the owners are 
bound to grieve for their paint and des- 
perately throw out bumpers. As the con- 
glomeration surges up or down, every- 
body aboard is mustered to fend off 
neighbors fore and aft and on either side. 
Romances have started here, deals have 
been made, highballs exchanged, and an 
occasional nose punched. 

Notwithstanding the heavy traffic, 
sportsmen will be heartened to learn that 
salmon also use the locks, bound from 
fresh to tide water or vice versa; more 
than five thousand of them are counted 
in transit annually, and only 10 per cent 
are chumps enough to struggle up the 
fish ladders thoughtfully provided—the 
remainder, in company with their human 
opposite numbers, float happily and let 
the Government hoist or lower, without 
charge. 

Overhead in Seattle, as in most other 
cities, is the sound of the future—the 
banshee wails of Boeing’s turbo-jet 707’s. 
And the smell of the future, which is evi- 
dently that of kerosene; when these ex- 
pensive argosies take off they leave trails 
of greasy smoke behind them, like badly 
trimmed lamps. The engines are equipped 
with sound suppressors, but the high- 
pitched shrieks they emit at ear-muffed 
personnel on the ground, and the rolling 
thunder they pitch across the sky, make 
one doubt that airports or houses around 
them wil! be spots for a Sunday-after- 
noon nap after the next year or so. 


Since we were city folk and ill-equipped 
psychologically or otherwise for that 
stunning, snow-capped wilderness of 
mountains and valleys across the Sound 
called the Olympic Peninsula, or the 
fishing and exploring to be done in the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, well-wishers ad- 
vised us to retain our Sulka cravats and 
Irene suits and head south. 

So we went back to Olympia, the un- 
inspired capital of the state of Washing- 
ton, and thence to Aberdeen, on Gray’s 
Harbor, in the heart of the lumbering 
country. One passes through grim little 
towns set in lovely scenery, the latter as 





pretty as that of Bavaria, and occasion- 
ally comes to a jewel of a place like 
Raymond, or the picturesquely neat 
South Bend, which is almost a replica of 
a fishing village in Maine. Everywhere, 
in barges or in piles along the shore, are 
whitening heaps of oyster shells waiting 
to become an element in chicken feed 
and fertilizer. Presently we came to the 
vast, dun-colored expanse where the 
Columbia River meets the sea, and a 
ferry took our car across to Oregon. 

From here begins a resort area stretch- 
ing intermittently for hundreds of miles. 
We had been told beforehand that the 
Oregon coast is the most beautiful in the 
world, and were prepared to resist; but 
after two or three days we were entirely 
conquered. Nothing in our experience 
compared to it, even the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Brittany, the Caribbean, 
the British Isles and Ireland, and the Pa- 
cific side of Central America. To a gen- 
eration steeped in the wonders of Cine- 
rama, and more inclined to look at 
Lawrence Welk, the region is a constant 
delight to the eyes. The unending and al- 
most bewildering succession of sandy 
beaches, bold cliffs, towering forests, and 
clean little towns dressed for holidays, is 
incredibly pleasant. If one grows tired of 
sparkling water and the swell of bold 
mountains, it is easy to turn to fields 
covered with azaleas, rhododendrons, 
Canterbury bells, tiny white daisies, and 
yellow and blue lupine. Around Tilla- 
mook, fat cows ruminate in landscapes 
Constable might have painted, and in the 
cheese factory they make tasty yellow 
slabs of the Tillamook Cheddar, which 
is favorably regarded by connoisseurs. 
All along the fisherman is paramount, 
either on the beach or in the rivers and 
streams, in search of salmon and steel- 
head. And clamming and crabbing rate 
high in popularity. 

California’s coast is nowhere near the 
equal of Oregon’s, and the road decently 
turns inland shortly after the town of 
Eureka. But south of Garberville no 
traveler would want to miss the redwood 
belt; nor can he, for the highway threads 
straight through the groves of fantas- 
tically large and ancient trees. The silence 
of centuries which seems to invest them, 
the gloom their three-hundred-foot-and- 
over heights cast beneath, and the spec- 
tacle of their incredible trunks, devoid of 
branches in the lower parts, marching off 
in the distance like frozen giants, add up 
to an awing experience. 


San Francisco, long the darling of the 
city collectors, is still doing business at 
the old stand. The Golden Gate is there, 
the hills, the bridges, the fog, the escape- 
proof pokey on Alcatraz Island, and the 
carefully preserved cable cars. And at 
night a traditional excitement motivates 
inhabitant and visitor alike—the colored 
signs begin to flame, the myriad saloons 
spread 
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RELAXATION is a goal pursued and reached in many forms along the 
Pacific Coast. Above, Rear Adm. and Mrs, Paul W. Hord outside their re- 
tirement home in Coronado, opposite San Diego, where the admiral still keeps 
an eye on the fleet. Opposite page, an open-air showcase of made-in-Port- 
land leisure wear by three nationally known firms; the setting includes Frog 


Lake and Mount Hood, both popular resort spots in sports-happy Oregon. 





Continued from Page 42 beckoning 
arms, and people begin to tuck away 
martinis on top of the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel and consider where to go next—not 
including Oakland or Berkeley, which 
continue to offer peace, quiet lodging, 
and meetings of the P.T.A. unlikely to 
attract the traveler. 

The Bay City has room for all of them, 
with roller-coaster taxi rides and startling 
views of ocean, bay and miles of scroll-saw 
wooden flat buildings resembling small 
firehouses. Animation is not confined to 
the metropolitan area, but goes on down 
the Peninsula, to Burlingame and be- 
yond, where drive-ins and large, delib- 
erately quaint roadside restaurants be- 
guile the drinker and eater. You may be 
tired and footsore from traversing the 
magnificence of Golden Gate Park or in- 
specting the Embarcadero and such ships 
as the militant water-front unions allow 
to use the port, yet the rush and promise 
of an evening here will catch you up, 
wash away your fatigue, and set you in 
motion toward Jack’s or Trader Vic’s or 
the Fleur de Lys. Pizza, charcoal-broiled 
hamburgers, sea food, smorgasbord or 
the Russian fish stew called selyanka, 
it’s all waiting for you. 

Toward the close of festivities, suitably 
fortified, or perhaps still thirsty, you may 
be in the mood for the city’s Left Bank, 
an area called North Beach, which has 
no beach and no water and isn’t far from 
the center of town. Here establishments 
like the Purple Onion and the Hungry i 
have young folks telling jokes and sing- 
ing everything from grand opera to the 
latest horrors inthe rock-’n’-roll division. 
Impromptu galleries stay open late with 
exhibits of contemporary painters, and 
the literati are likely to be found in El 
Matador, a rather self-conscious estab- 
lishment conducted by author Barnaby 
Conrad, the nation’s leading authority 
on bullfighting. Here the elite of the 
blood-and-guts set listen to flamenco mu- 
sic over coffee laced with spirits, or gaze 
at movies of Manolete and mourn his 
untimely end. 

Nearby, on upper Grant Street, there 
are more young folks, attired in odd- 
ments of wrinkled clothing, wedged in 
rooms resembling what were once known 
as “dairy lunches” and sporting queer 
titles like The Place and The Age of 
the Atom. The patrons here are mem- 
bers of the beat generation, or beatniks, 
devotees of Jack Kerouac and Allen 
Ginsberg. They discuss Life, nurse a beer 
for hours, and their outlook seems as 
clouded as F. Scott Fitzgerald’s in his 
latter days. It isn’t as much fun as Mont- 
martre or Soho or the clip joints in 
Madrid, but worth an investigation. 

As in other localities, the upper classes 
in San Francisco seem to be coming 
apart at the seams. Taxes have crippled a 
lot of the larger mansions. Even the 
justly celebrated Oriental servants, once 
lifetime members of a family, have died 
out, retired or turned to occupations of- 





fering more fringe benefits. To be sure, 
atop Nob Hill, men continue to sit in 
lonely grandeur in the Pacific Union 
Club (where women have been allowed 
only twice, when they opened it and a 
few years ago when they had a ball), but 
they are the last outposts of a vanishing 
order. Down the Peninsula, at the Bur- 
lingame Country Club, people listed in 
the Blue Book are trying to hold the fort, 
but some of them are now saying the club 
is full of nouveaux riches. 

Idolatry aside, perhaps a few words in 
dispraise of San Francisco are not out of 
order. To begin with, it is a convention 
town. All the Coast cities are, but San 
Francisco’s compactness makes the 
crowding very apparent. The vehicular 
traffic is paralyzing, and parking one’s 
car is a major effort. Market Street, the 
principal avenue, is broad and should be 
dignified, and instead is shabby and un- 
impressive. An elevated freeway hurtles 
through the center of town, bound for 
the Bay Bridge, spoiling the looks of the 
area and complicating wheeled life un- 
der its ponderous buttresses. There is 
smog, despite boisterous winds, and the 
smell of internal-combustion engines. 

The eating in San Francisco is not as 
good as they would have you believe. If 
you are a Chinese or Japanese food buff, 
you will, of course, have come home; 
otherwise the fare is satisfactory, and 
occasionally excellent, but something 
less than superlative. Even the famous 
Fisherman’s Wharf, once uncluttered 
and unbedizened, is now highly com- 
mercial, doing business on an enormous 
scale and full of second-rate restaurants 
and night clubs. With a bedrock formed 
of Italian cooks, the city’s restaurants 
tend to feed you fully, at decent prices. 
Evidently the San Franciscan is not in 
the mood to pay for the utmost in cui- 
sine. He has no objection to checkered 
tablecloths, candles stuck in Chianti 
bottles, crowding, noise and indifferent 
service. His digestion is quite capable of 
overcoming gooey sauces and generous 
portions of spaghetti between soup and 
entree. Of late, he is inclined to cross the 
Golden Gate Bridge in his car and dine 
poorly in picturesque Sausalito. The red 
plush and paneling of the "90's is apt to 
please him more, I think, than a deft 
hand with the sour cream in the Beef 
Stroganoff or the proper shape and taste 
of the gnocchi Romano. Following a 
night on the town, he will infallibly smell 
of garlic—it covers a multitude of sins. 

Down the Peninsula, they’re eating 
steaks and baked potatoes full of chives, 
and topping it off with chocolate sun- 
daes. And moving back into town and 
rebuilding old flat buildings at great ex- 
pense because the traffic is growing so 
heavy. The co-operative apartment is 
rearing its menacing head, and Jackson 
Square, only recently a slum, is now an 
interior-design center, full of painted, 
exposed beams, stylish gentlemen in un- 
padded coats Continued on Page 46 
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FROM SEA LEVEL [to mountaintop, the northwest reach of our Pacific 


Coast rewards the active for their exertions. Above, sports fishermen pushing 
off from Sunset Park on Fidalgo Island, to join hundreds of other small craft 
in the waters north of Puget Sound. Opposite page, climbers camping just 
below the 7954-foot summit of Mount Olympus; it is dawn, about four A.M., 


and the sun has just lit up the soul-filling billows of the Bailey Range. 
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Continued from Page 44 and unpleated 
pants, and nervous women in hats who 
are doing Japanese-modern apartments 
on Telegraph Hill. A tradition tena- 
ciously clung to could go down for the 
count before long, as the population 
mounts and the automobiles multiply 
and scientists at Berkeley and Stanford 
and Sunnyvale devise fresh horrors and 
accelerate the populace along with the 
particles in their cyclotrons. The days of 
the gold rush and the land-and-railroad 
barons are long gone. The city is begin- 
ning to feel the cold hand of a hurried 
uniformity. 

Still, where else can you dine at the 
Blue Fox, across an alley from the 
morgue, listen to Mort Sahl probing his 
subconscious a few blocks off, and end 
up meeting, in a Russian Hill apart- 
ment, a despondent young lady in 
dirty saddle shoes who can recite Ezra 
Pound to a Basin Street beat? 


Southbound, the tourist is well advised 
when he forsakes U.S. 101 to take 
the Skyline Boulevard through pretty, 
wooded, hilly country to Santa Cruz, 
a resort town. The road then follows 
the inward sweep of Monterey Bay to 
Monterey itself, where Juan Cabrillo put 
in toward the middle of the 16th Cen- 
tury, and didn’t land because of rough 
seas ; Cabrillo has departed permanently, 
but the seas are still around, and fre- 
quently rough. General Sherman spent 
some time here, before he marched 
through Georgia, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote a bit for local publica- 
tions. Although the historical aspect is a 
talking point, the fact is that Monterey is 
now a thriving place, and there are more 
filling stations and motels and cut-rate 
appliance shops to look at than old 
adobe buildings and relics of the Bear 
Flag state. 

Beyond is the Seventeen Mile Drive, 
quite as entrancing in its rocky, spume- 
filled seascapes as advertised, and thick 
with the rare Monterey cypresses. When 
you leave your car to breast the stiff on- 
shore winds, you can readily understand 
how the trees became so gnarled, and why 
they infallibly lean to the landward side. 
The wonders in this region include Peb- 
ble Beach Golf Course (there’s nothing 
like shooting in a spanking breeze, and 
losing your ball in an authentic ocean), 
the arts-and-craftsy village of Carmel, 
Naval and Army establishments set in 
scenes of great natural beauty, retired of- 
ficers from every branch of service, at last 
integrated by the pension system, driving 
their station wagons in an eccentric fash- 
ion, Robinson Jeffers and his stone 
house, one of Bing Crosby’s innumerable 
homes, and a variety of attractive lodges 
featuring television and Continental 
breakfasts. 

Continuing southward—on State 
Highway | now—the traveler begins to 
sweat out a lot of curves on a mountain- 





ous, treeless, rather arid coast. Less than 
a hundred miles south of Monterey is 
the fantastic Hearst-San Simeon State 
Historical Monument, lately opened to 
the public. On 240,000 acres dwelt Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst at one time, 
in a great unfinished castle called La 
Casa Grande, flanked by imposing guest 
houses named La Casa del Mar, La 
Casa del Sol, and La Casa del Monte, 
and surrounded by gardens, wild ani- 
mals, exotic trees and statuary. 

Today the visitor, firmly in the grip of 
California’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Division of Beaches and Parks, 
is prudent when he arises early in the 
morning and enrolls for a tour, for which 
he parts with two dollars for himself and 
a dollar for each of his children, and 
puts aside his firearms and dogs. A bus 
takes him up the hill, guides form the 
pilgrims into manageable parties, and 
they proceed to inspect swimming pools, 
Greek temples, sarcophagi, a castle made 
of everything purchasable in the world, 
carillon towers, a dining room of baro- 
nial proportions (where tablecloths were 
never used and the napkins were of 
paper), a complete movie theater, and a 
bed in which Cardinal Richelieu slept, 
though not as a guest of Mr. Hearst. 

The tour is fun—even if you can 
smoke only in. certain places, may not 
gnaw on sandwiches en route, and 
mustn't touch—but to the serious art 
lover it may be a trifle less than perfect. 
Tapestries are hard to attribute, there are 
friezes by artists never heard of before, 
mantels and ceilings by unknown cre- 
ators, some marble reliefs by a Danish 
sculptor who deserved a sentence on the 
rock pile, paintings by obscure Floren- 
tines, and, inevitably, sculptures of 
fawns and the Three Graces. But some 
of the things are very fine, and recog- 
nizable, and one likes to think of Mr. 
Hearst looking at his fifty miles of coast- 
line of a morning, listening to his carillon 
bells, and perhaps ordering more paper 
napkins for his many guests. 


Not much farther away, seemingly, 
begin the suburbs and signs of Los 
Angeles. They are prefaced by a sedate, 
uncommercial little city named Santa 
Barbara, full of shining white Spanish 
colonial period walls and red tile roofs. 
Here the richer, more leisurely citizens 
endeavor to escape the clangor and 
smoke of the southern reaches of the 
state, and to preserve a decorous peace 
and quiet. Nothing is supposed to hap- 
pen, and it is rare when anything does. 
To be sure, a prominent member of the 
community was accused not long ago of 
taking photographs, through a one-way 
window, of the bared torsos of many 
Santa Barbara ladies (they were submit- 
ting to chest X-rays), but that hardly 
comes under the head of industrializa- 
tion, which the inhabitants fear most. 

A friend of mine, an early settler who 


came from Continued on Page 125 

















@ Within the next few months we are going 
to discover a new continent, twice the size of 
the United States. Swiftly, dramatically, six 
million square miles of hitherto unknown ter- 
ritory will be dumped into the laps of geog- 
raphers, scientists—and U.N. delegates. 

This new land is the other side of the Moon, 
soon to be made visible through the TV eyes of 
our questing rockets. By the early 1960's, as 
high-definition photographs accumulate, the 
cartographers (or selenographers, if one wishes 
to be pedantic) will be faced with the biggest 
map-making job of all time. The task will be 
urgent; before the new maps can be finished 
the first explorers already may have begun to 
range over the lunar landscape. ; 

Though it is still impossible to set a date for 


_a landing on the Moon, informed opinion 
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now places it in the 1970's. Most of the hard- 
ware for the task already exists, at least in 
crude form, having been developed in the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. missile programs. The 
enormous rocket that launched Sputnik III’s 
one-and-a-half-ton payload into space could 
have carried a man to the Moon—though it 
could not have brought him back. Before two- 
way trips are possible, we need larger and far 
more reliable rockets. The spectacular ex- 
plosions above Cape Canaveral prove that we 
are still some way from regularly scheduled 
space flight; nevertheless, the first short-range 
spaceship—the North American X-15—is due 
to begin its tests this year, and may soon 
take man on pioneer flights beyond the at- 
mosphere. 

As these are extended deeper and deeper into 
space, we will test and perfect techniques for 
survival on other worlds. Indeed, many of 


. these techniques already have been developed 


for quite different purposes: atomic sub- 
marines.and the remote Arctic bases of Thule 
and the DEW Line have taught us how to 
protect man from alien and hostile environ- 
ments. The young science of astronautics is 
advancing on an enormously wide front, with 
thousands of men working full time on its 
problems, and at this very moment space 
pilots are being trained for missions beyond 
the Earth. Since the first lunar landing is now 
closer than most of us realize, it is certainly 
not premature to start thinking about its 
consequences. 

Perhaps the most important single fact 
about the Moon is its lack of atmosphere. In 
the absence of such a protective blanket its 
surface experiences violent temperature ex- 
tremes. Between lunar midday and midnight 
the thermometer drops from above the boiling 





MEN ON 


Any year now we'll be landing on the moon. 


point of water to at least 200 degrees below 
freezing. Facts like these have led to the popu- 
lar conception of the Moon as a barren, life- 
less world—a sort of cosmic slag heap on 
which nothing ever happens. 

This picture is only 99 per cent correct; we 
would do well to keep that odd | per cent in 
mind. There is considerable evidence that 
small local changes do take place on the 
Moon: transient mists have been reported, 
one crater seems to have collapsed around 
1850, another shows dark bands in its in- 
terior which some observers believe are due to 
vegetation. 

The possibility of vegetable life on the Moon 
may be startling, remembering those minus- 
200-degree temperatures. Not long ago scien- 
tists were certain that no life could exist in the 
ocean depths, miles from the light of the sun 
and at pressures of tons to the square inch. 
They were proved mistaken, and now are no 
longer so sure that life may not have survived 
on the Moon, even if only in the form of dor- 
mant spores. Those who admit this possibility 
usually say that any lunar life will consist of 
primitive plants, perhaps resembling lichens. 
It is more probable, however, that anything 
which can flourish on the Moon will not be 
primitive, but highly sophisticated. 

Since the matter will be settled in a genera- 
tion, it is pointless to waste time speculating 
about lunar life. But it should be borne in 
mind, to prevent unpleasant and possibly dis- 
astrous surprises. | am not suggesting that 
dangerous animal life, still less hostile intel- 
ligence, exists on the Moon; what we may have 
to face are tough and tiny organisms like 
molds, bacteria and fungi. 

One thing is not at all speculative: we will 
have a rugged time when we reach the Moon. 
The first expeditions will have to carry not 
only food and water but all the oxygen needed 
for the round trip, and they must be prepared 
to face that four-hundred-degree temperature 
range. This may not be as hard as it sounds; 
after all, a dog was kept alive in space for the 
time it takes a rocket to fly to the Moon and 
back—and conditions in Sputnik II were far 
tougher than they will be on a lunar voyage. 

The really difficult problems will arise when 
we attempt to establish permanent bases on 
the Moon. Such bases must eventually be 
self-supporting, extracting oxygen and the 
other chemicals of life from the lunar rocks. 
If we find that Nature already is doing this, 


half the battle will be over. The discovery of 


living organisms on the Moon might even 
contribute to the colonization of our satellite, 


What will we find there? 


by providing a basis for agriculture. For one 
day men must grow food on the Moon, taking 
advantage of the fifteen days of continuous 
sunlight to raise their crops in pressurized 
factory-farms. 

The practical problems involved in living on 
the Moon—transportation, communication, 
provision of air and food, housing, even the 
design of future lunar cities—all have been 
discussed by engineers and astronomers. But 
one aspect of life on our satellite, which will 
become of acute importance as soon as those 
photographs of the Moon’s hidden face start 
to accumulate, has been largely overlooked. 
Virgin territory not only must be mapped but 
its surface features must be named. This al- 
ready has been done for the visible side of the 
Moon by scores of astronomers (mostly ama- 
teurs) during the last three centuries. The 
names they gave to the lunar plains and 
mountains will soon pass into the vocabulary 
of mankind, as they blaze forth in the head- 
lines of the future. 

Unfortunately, future lunar colonists may 
take violent objection to living in Hell, the 
Marsh of Putridity, or the Lake of Death. 
The least we can do is to make sure that the 
maps of the other side are less medieval. 

The man who created the pattern of lunar 
nomenclature we are stuck with was a Jesuit 
astronomer, Giovanni Riccioli, of Bologna, 
Italy, who published his map of the Moon in 
1651. This was some forty years after Galileo 
had made his first telescope and astonished 
the world with the news that the Moon was 
not, as Aristotle had taught, a perfectly smooth 
sphere, but was even more mountainous than 
the Earth. 

Father Riccioli’s scheme for naming this 
new world was based on the fact that there are 
three main types of lunar formation—the 
dark, almost level plains, the mountain ranges, 
and the craters. The plains are easily visible to 
the naked eye, and their patterns have given 
rise to countless myths and legends—such as 
that of the angry warrior mentioned in Hia- 
watha who 


Seized his grandmother and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight, 

Right against the moon he threw her: 
’Tis her body that you see there. 


In a low-powered telescope, the dark plains 
look very much like areas of water, also they 
are at a considerably lower elevation than the 
brighter parts of the Moon. Though Riccioli 
knew perfectly well that they were dry plains, 





|THE MOON 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


he christened them Seas, Oceans, Lakes, Bays 
and so on. In the naming he let his imagina- 
tion go, being strongly influenced by astrologi- 
cal ideas and the notion that the Moon’s first 
quarter promotes good weather while its last 
quarter brings storms and rain. Here are some 
of the more picturesque names which survive 
to this day on all maps of the Moon: Ocean of 
Storms, Sea of Tranquillity, Sea of Nectar, 
Sea of Crises, Sea of Spring, Sea of Rains, Sea 
of Clouds, Bay of Rainbows, Marsh of 
Dreams. We can be thankful that, somewhere 
in the last three centuries, Riccioli’s Bay of 
Epidemics and Peninsula of Delirium have 
dropped by the wayside. 

Skirting many of these dark areas are mag- 
nificent mountain ranges, some as high as the 
Himalayas, and here Riccioli took the easy 
way out: he simply transposed terrestrial 
names to the Moon. So today we have the 
lunar Alps, Apennines, Urals, Carpathians 
and Pyrenees. 

The problem of finding names for the 
Moon’s relatively few mountain ranges is as 
nothing to that of identifying the craters which 
sprinkle almost every part of its surface. The 
most detailed map so far produced shows 
about 90,000 craters, ranging from walled 
plains big enough to enclose Vermont or 
Maryland, down to tiny pits a fraction of a 
mile across. Even the first crude telescopes re- 
vealed at least a thousand craters. Riccioli 
did not attempt to name them all; he con- 
tented himself with about two hundred, 
choosing the names of great astronomers, 
philosophers and scientists. An extraordinarily 
large number of craters bear the names of 
Father Riccioli’s fellow Jesuits, most of whom 
were men of scientific distinction. 


hen Riccioli published his 
map, the historic debate 
as to whether the Earth 
was the center of the uni- 
verse, or merely another 
planet circling the Sun, 
was still in full swing. Galileo had been haled 
before the Inquisition only eighteen years 
earlier and forced to recant his belief in a 
moving earth, and Copernicus’ great book, 
The Revolution of the Celestial Orbs, which 
founded modern astronomy, was still on the 
Index Expurgatorius, where it remained until 
well into the 19th Century. Riccioli could 
hardly ignore Galileo, the greatest scientist 
of his age, but he attached his name to an 
insignificant crater near the eastern edge of 
the Moon. The conspicuous craters he re- 


served for the orthodox, party-line astrono- 
mers with the result that some of the mightiest 
formations on the Moon are named for long- 
forgotten philosophers and theologians. 

He did, however, make a few concessions 
which he must have found difficult to reconcile 
with his conscience. Though as a faithful 
Catholic he believed that the Copernican doc- 
trine of the moving earth was a heresy, his 
personal admiration for Copernicus was so 
great that he gave him perhaps the most 
splendid, though not the largest, crater on the 
face of the Moon. The most conspicuous one 
of all—easily visible to the naked eye—he 
named for Tycho Brahe, the last great astron- 
omer to cling to the outinoded, earth-centered 
model of the universe. 

In the three centuries since Riccioli, selenog- 
raphers have continued to give personal names 
to craters. The result is that the Moon has 
become, in Descartes’ phrase, “‘a graveyard of 
astronomers.” However, the term “graveyard” 
is not altogether accurate, for some sixty 
individuals alive today have lunar craters 
named after them. About a dozen of these are 
Americans, most of the remainder British and 
Spanish. There are also French, Italian, Jap- 
anese, German and Finnish represeiitatives on 
the Moon—but, curiously, not a single living 
Russian, and only three dead ones. (I suspect 
that contemporary Soviet moon maps may 
show a different state of affairs.) 

The right to have a crater named for you 
goes only to someone who has made a serious 
contribution to lunar studies, and the name 
must be approved by the International Astro- 
nomical Union. Slightly more than seven hun- 
dred lunar formations have been given per- 
sonal names. More than thirty have been 
named for Americans; the most celebrated is 
undoubtedly Benjamin Franklin, who owns a 
small crater (well, small for the Moon, since 
it’s only thirty-four miles across) not far from 
the Sea of Serenity. And it must be admitted 
(Pravda please copy) that two United States 
citizens purchased their lunar immortality 
with hard cash, not with the imponderable 
currency of scientific knowledge. Yet con- 
sidering the services they rendered to as- 
tronomy, it is not likely that many will grudge 
the financiers Lick and Yerkes their places on 
the Moon. 

Let us wander through the directory of 
lunar craters and stop at interesting or familiar 
names. The very first one listed is an old 
friend from English Literature—Abenezra, or 
“Rabbi ben Ezra” of Browning’s poem. What’s 
he doing on the Moon? Well, he was a distin- 











guished Jewish astronomer of the 12th Cen- 
tury, and so has a perfect right to his position. 

One cannot really say the same for Alexan- 
der the Great, who was put on the Moon 
merely to keep company with Julius Caesar. 
Julius, however, had earned his place by his 
reform of the calendar. And while on the sub- 
ject of military men, it is somewhat startling 
to meet Field Marshal Graf von Moltke in a 
tiny crater, rather inappropriately close to the 
Sea of Tranquillity. Moltke was honored be- 
cause he persuaded the Prussian government 
to print an important lunar map. There is no 
reason to suppose that this was inspired by 
any early ideas of interplanetary imperialism; 
Moltke was himself an energetic explorer and 
map-maker who surveyed remote parts of 
Asia which no European ‘had ever visited. 

Famous explorers are well represented on 
the Moon; among those of the past are Colum- 
bus, Cook, Marco Polo, Pytheas, Magellan 
and Vasco da Gama. Coming to more mod- 
ern times, Nansen, Shackelton, Peary, Amund- 
sen and Scott are clustered around the lunar 
poles. 

Scattered across the face of the Moon are 
the names of some of history’s supreme intel- 
lects: Archimedes, Aristotle, Darwin, Des- 
cartes, Da Vinci, Einstein, Euclid, Kant, 
Kepler, Leibnitz, Newton, Plato, Pythagoras, 
to mention a few. Inevitably, the later scien- 
tists and philosophers have had a raw deal, 
being fobbed off with very second-rate forma- 
tions. The sad case of Einstein is a good ex- 
ample; he has been given a sorry little crater 
less than thirty miles across, so near the edge 
of the Moon that it might just as well be on the 
other side. 

In contrast, the names attached to many 
fine craters are so obscure that only devoted 
historical research can uncover their origins 
Others look fairly straightforward, but are 
quite misleading. The crater Hell, for example, 
has no satanic.associations; it commemorates 
Father Maximilian Hell, $.J., once Director of 
the Vienna Observatory. Luther is not Martin, 
but a much later German—a 19th Century 
astronomer. Beer, disappointingly, turns out to 
be a Berlin banker celebrated for his astro- 
nomical studies and much less well known to 
the world at large than his brother, the com- 
poser Meyerbeer. And though one of the 
Americans enshrined on the Moon is Holden, 
he got there via Lick Observatory, not Holly- 
wood. There are no film stars on the Moon 
though probably this is only a matter of time 

Many of the people with lunar holdings 


had highlycheckered = Continued on Page 153 
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—. waiters in long white kaftans and scarlet sashes line 
| the rail of the Omar Khayyam Floating Restaurant, 
moored along east bank of the Nile. On the west bank are 
modern apartment houses for more prosperous Cairenes 


CAIRO 
TODAY 


Mysterious, alive, as fascinating 
as ever—it stands on the threshold of a 


new and turbulent age 


by Desmond Stewart 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


|‘ you are lucky, you will first step onto Cairo’s pavements 
as I did, at six o’clock in the evening. The sun has fallen be 
yond the pyramids, the strident glare has bleached from the 
evening, and there is a scent, an unforgettable aroma, warm 


and languorous, cleansed by the desert, softened by the river 
Edinburgh has a dusk smell, an anthracite cough that would 
make your throat catch but for the sea wind from the steel 
gray Forth. In London there are the fumes of petrol in the 
summer rush hour. Beirut and Rome smell of coffee and 
sausage shops. But Cairo, set between vegetation and the 
desert, smells simultaneously of the lily and the leopard 

Almost at the same moment, you notice the tall dark peo- 
ple, their gliding movements, their ease, their dignity. More 
than most other cities, Cairo is its people. However you at 
rive, they are what you notice. The airport may resemble all 
airports, despite panels depicting the days of the Pharaoh: 
the wilderness you see from the plane, on either side of the 
green v-shaped Delta—the swaths of white sand rising to 
knifelike summits—is to be found in other deserts, or on 
cinema sets. The young naval lieutenant on the Pullman com 
ing down from the Mediterranean port of Alexandria could 
be an officer on leave anywhere 

But once out of the train, or the plane, the people you se 
are not like people everywhere else, the atmosphere they give 
to Cairo 1s not to be found in other cities 








You know, without being told, that Cairo, the largest city 
in Africa, is the capital of Arabism, the Rome of Islam; five 
out of six people you pass on the street are Moslems, You see 
the strangely beautiful cursive arabesques, some picked out 
in neon; you see the minarets, some square and primitive, 
others graceful and convoluted; you see the dark strong faces 
and you realize that this enormous city of almost three mil- 
lions is Egyptian, but only partly in the tradition of the great 
Rameses II, ruler of Egypt from 1292 to 1225 B.c., whose 
giant thirty-five-foot-high statue stands, calmly majestic, in 
the square before the main railroad station. Neither Arab 
nor Moslem, Rameses is linked to Cairo only by Africa. 
Some of the hotel porters, Nubians from Aswan and Luxor 
to the south, in their long white kaftans and scarlet sashes, 
have something of Rameses’ mouth, his nose; but the mod- 
ern city is as remote from the Pharaohs as London is from 
Maypoles 

The people are everywhere, as numerous as bees. “A cane 
with a knife, my dear, only half a guinea. What you say, my 
friend?” If you don’t like the people and have come to Cairo 
looking only for museums and mosques, you will push your 
way through the crowds, exasperated. But if you like them, 
you will find them the greatest attraction of an attractive 
city; they will increase your interest in the Fatimid gateways 
of the ancient walls and the cavernous naves of Sultan Has- 
san Mosque. Those three fat men, for example, crossing the 
road in their long white galabias which make them seem to 
be under dignified sail, and stopping beside a seller of hole-in- 
the-center bread: what do they feel about Nasser? What do 
they feel about the Soviet Union? 

Evelyn Baring, Lord Cromer listed all the peoples who 
make up this city in his Modern Egypt, speaking of “‘your 
fellah,” “your Armenian,” “your Turkish-Egyptian,” in an 
insulting singular that showed Olympian dislike 

On a bus, or in a crowded street, you can pick out the vari- 
ous strands that make up the population of Cairo that you 
would see laid out more coldly in the museums and guide- 
books. There are the Cairenes who have lived all their lives 
in the city and who havea large amount of Arab blood; there 
are the fellahin, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians; 
there are the Africans, with the color of black grapes and the 
innocent profiles of plump Tutankhamen. There are hawk- 
nosed Arabs with olive skins; there are blond youths with 
swarthy complexions from the Syrian province (or from the 
semi- Turkish century which ended when King Farouk left 
Egypt in 1952, and when land reform destroyed the aristoc- 
racy); there are Jews; there are the Copts whom Alexander W. 
Kinglake, the historian, compared to the Sphinx; there are 
spectacied clerks as hirsute as bluebottle flies; there are 
Greeks and Turks and Italians and French. There are even 
Englishmen 

Only yesterday, there were particularly Englishmen. Their 
ghosts are everywhere, not only in the shuttered embassy 
which contronts the Nile, nor in the museum named after an 
English colonel, Gayer-Anderson, who joined two Mame- 
luke mansions next door to the Mosque of Ibn Tulun and 
filled them with a remarkable collection of Egyptian furni- 
ture. Nor only in the hotels, with their English names and 
their English menus; though it is long’ since an English writer 
could say, of hotels whose “visitors lists almost suggest a 
page out of the Almanach de Gotha,” that “the Continental 
is more peculiarly exclusive and aristocratic while Shep- 
heards is smarter and the note of modernity is more insist- 
ent.” The ghosts haunt the people of Cairo themselves; 
strangely, the Egyptian army officers, particularly the young 
ones, have something of the Sandhurst cadets whom they 
have replaced—a beardless innocence, a ramrod back. The 
best restaurant, in a quarter of restaurants not far from the 


old Shepheards, is still called St. James. There you can eat 





Egyptian film star Iman Al Atrash in 
the drawing room of her exotic Cairo apartment. 





Slender minarets and ancient bazaars are 
jumbled with modern apartments in old part of city. 


Child workers weave Orientals—each takes three 


months—as Zaki Aly, “king of the rugs,” oversees. 














































































A professor at Al Azhar University, oldest 
Moslem educational institution, sits in meditation. 





The Gezireh Sporting Club on Gezireh Island has 
a race track and facilities for almost all other sports. 


**Get your ice-cold drink!” A galabia-clad 
hawker sells fruit juice from his fancy container. 




































































giant prawns from the Red Sea while watching, in a garden, 
the huge motion-picture screen. The restaurant owner, Mr 
Yergidis, shows me a clipping from the Egyptian Gazerre of 

1895: “Next season the new rooms will be furnished as bach- 

elors’ chambers where gentlemen will find bedrooms with 

breakfast, on the system similar to that in vogue in London 

in the neighbourhood of the West End clubs.” 

But the English influence, weakened by the expulsion of 
an obedient dynasty, was dynamited by the Suez invasion. 
The great ugly British barracks by the Nile has been bodily 
removed; in its place there is a neo-Moorish headquarters 
for the Arab League, and the just-completed Nile Hilton 
Hotel; the square, the biggest in Cairo, is no longer named 
after the Khedive Ismail, but after the liberation. 

The Englishmen who remain are rare birds, but not un- 
happy. One of them I knew in 1949. He was an archaeolo- 
gist, more interested in dates earlier than those of Egypt, 
which start a mere six thousand years ago. He spoke then of 
staying a winter, then going on to Persia; but he still remains 
in Cairo. His flat overlooks the empty pedestal on which Is- 
mail, Farouk’s grandfather, will never stand, in Liberation 
Square. He takes me on a tour of the old city, from the ba- 
zaars to the wall known as hayn al kasrayn (between the two 
castles), which runs from the Bab al Zuweila to the Babal Nast 
(It is also the title of a modern novel, by Naguib Mahfouz, 
about the fortunes of an Egyptian family.) Most Englishmen, 
and I suppose most foreigners, like old buildings and dislike 
new ones. My friend is no exception. As we leave the crowded 
goldsmiths of the Khan al-Khalili, once thronged by foreign- 
ers, now doing a quiet business with Egyptian fathers, we 
pass a mosque with immense doors. My friend pauses amid 
the moving multitude of people and says, “The most ex- 
quisite Islamic architecture in the world, a steady develop- 
ment of more than a thousand years, and yet, they pull it 
down, or let it fall down, and put up schools and workers’ 
flats, like these.” Among the ancient sougs there is a flash of 
white concrete with external drainpipes, and the disciplined 
sounds of school, the same the world over, thrusting into the 
chaos of the old town. It is true that the houses of old Cairo, 
behind the new avenues dating from the Fatimid and Mame- 
luke dynasties are exquisite; it also is true that the modern 
buildings are shoddy by comparison; but in the leisurely 
days of the past, when the population was small, there was 
more space, and more time for craftsmen to carve and plane 
How can one build for three millions, in a hurry, without 
using concrete and cheap iron bars? 

The English once were the linchpin of the whole cosmo 
politan world, and Egypt was a place either to make money 
or to pass the winter with bouts of sight-seeing. Now that 
pin has been punched out. The new policy is femssir, which 
means Egyptianization. Even the crowds have been Egyp- 
tianized, and look darker than ten years ago. Then | remem- 
ber dark faces in trams packed to the doors, which shunted 
past pale princesses shopping in Fuad the First Street; now 
the trams have gone, and the dark faces are on the sidewalk 
The street signs still bear witness toa plethora of races, being 
in every style of Latin and Greek; but Arabic predominates 

Cairo’s West End is a city of sand castles caught by the 
tide. It is a European ghetto with a chaos of styles. But ther 
is grace, too, as in the palazzi built when Ismail was the ex 
travagant Khedive: brown moldering cornices and balconie 
art nouveau scrolls, great wrought-iron portals leading to old 
fashioned lifts. These palaces are now subdivided into myriad 
homes; every floor has two apartments, and the buildings 
throb with life, like a dead tree taken over by bees. On the 
roof, heavily populated villages of servants live out their 
lives in hut-form rooms with paper-thin walls 

Only a few of the cosmopolitans I used to know, from bars 
and cocktail parties, still live in Continued on Page 55 

















ba world’s three largest pyramids—the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops and those of Khafra and Menkaura, all just 
a few hundred yards apart—are a quick taxi ride from Cairo. 
The third largest, Menkaura, is shown here, with the three 
smaller pyramids before it. The famous Sphinx is also close by 


Coniinued from Page 53 Cairo. One of them, Yanko, 
is a Slovak aristocrat who paints. He lives in an apartment 
overlooking the crowded square of Bab al-Luk. He rarely 
goes Out, but stays with his books, drinking zabeeb on a bal- 
cony that looks onto the crowd. He has no passport, only a 
laisser-passer. As we drink the powerful aniseed, he tells tall 
stories: “Count Z, you remember? He died, of course, in 
Vienna. He went back. He was not only decadent, he was 
brave. Once he flew a glider and an airplane, by himself, to 
Alex, just like that, no money for transport.” | admire his 
flowers, and indeed Cairo is full of flower shops. They con- 
tribute their share to the six o’clock smell. ‘Flowers,’ Yanko 
says, a little bitterly, “*to the Cairene, they're just things you 
put in a silver basket, plus ten yards of ribbon, and send to a 
wedding.” 


So I come back to the Egyptians, seeking their mood. I be- 
gin with those I knew before. My best friend was a philoso 


phy teacher I had run into, casually, in a pension, and I seek 
him out. Then he was dark and cadaverous, and had just re- 
turned from London. In the interim, while kings have fallen, 
he has written a book on the Myth of Metaphysics, has been 
to America, has married, has grown fatter. His mood has 
changed too; it is less desperate, more calm. He is just as 
friendly (perhaps friendlier), though still hostile to meta- 
physics: “Arguments about the soul, about God, are like 
speculations about elephants and their eggs: ‘We all know 
that elephants don’t lay eggs, but if they did, would they be 
yellow or would they be green?’”’ To my question about the 
mood of the Cairo people, he says, “I am one of them, but 
alas, not typical! Not even typical of the intellectuals. So 
many of them need a mental disinfection, being overpolit 
icized, the writers in particular. As for the uneducated 

But the best place to see Cairo, the city, is no longer from the 
Citadel of Muhammad Ali. They are building a new city on 
the rocky slopes of the Mokattam hills.” 

So we drive up from the Nile, pastan Islamic aqueduct and 
the dry shards and tombs along the city’s outskirts, to Fustat 
on the southern edge of Cairo, where the Arabs built their 
first city, and up past Muhammad Ali’s mosque, whose ex- 
terior reminds you of Istanbul, and whose interior recalls the 
Paris Opera, and up through dry yellow sandstone canyons 
coiling and climbing along a newly built road, until we come 
onto the eastern escarpment, where Napoleon put his gun 
to shell Cairo, and where the philosopher used to go for long 
desert hikes when he was a student. Now a suburb, Mokat 
tam City, is growing up. There already are a few restaurants 
some modern villas and blocks of apartments. Freshly 
planted trees are being watered by trucks. We order lunch at 
one of the restaurants and look down at the view below us 

rhe whole city is a shimmering plain of rooftops. Immedi 
ately below, the biscuit-colored Continued on Page 82 








h ince mistaken notions make ex- 
cess baggage it is odd that we should be 
0 loath to toss them overboard, I have 
treasured a choice set of such time- 
mellowed delusions about Nature for 
upward of thirty years, and even now, 
as I shuck them reluctantly, one by one, 
Il am not yet quite persuaded that they 
are wrong. The suspicion still lurks that 
everyone —the agent, the 
gossiping fishermen, the Negro gar- 
dener, even Nature herself—is allied in 


real-estate 


a vast, preposterous conspiracy to pull 
my leg 

As long as I was a tourist, my delu- 
sions (if they are delusions) were un- 
ruffled. The typical tourist sees Nature 
on this sunlit peninsula of Florida only 
as it is advertised by the chamber-of- 
commerce: sun, sand and sea; palm 
trees and orange groves; hibiscus and 
bougainvillaea; ibises in the ditches 
Trail and flamin- 
gos at Hialeah. In tourist resorts all is 


beside the Tamiami 


well groomed, Nature is subdued, and 
you figure there’s nothing more to it. 

But, for me at least, the case altered 
as soon as | changed from tourist to 
part-time resident. This might not have 
been so if I lived in a Florida city; in- 
stead, | have been, off and on for about 
five years, a resident of Volusia County 
in rural Florida; and so | can report 
that Nature, at all seasons of the year, is 
emphatically intrusive. While this is 
probably true of any countryside, here 
in Florida there is a difference. One day 
last year when | was walking along a 
path through some tangles of scrub oak 
and palmetto I was startled by a sud- 
den whirring sound from behind me 
and all at once a bird was perched on 
my head. And when in alarm | ducked 
and away, the bird—it was a 
Florida jay, all brilliant blue and soft 
gray 


shied 


circled and came back to light 
on my outstretched hand. 

Now, to be sure, one learns to expect 
anything in a land where turtles are 
called gophers and gophers are called 
salamanders, but nothing had prepared 
me for birds that seemed bewitched. 
There was the jay on my hand, his 
monocular stare brazen, his black feet 
as glossy as patent leather, | simply 
didn't believe it. The incident sums up 
my attitude toward Nature in Florida: 


it is incredible, it is disconcerting, even 


dismaying. Gradually, you decide it is 
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LIVING WITH 
NATURE 
IN FLORIDA 


extremely beguiling; but first and last 
it is ruinous to all preconceptions. 

By now my preconceptions about 
the way Nature should behave have 
been knocked flying all over the land- 
scape. Each time this has happened | 
have had the uneasy feeling that | am 
being humbugged, that it’s all a little 
dead-pan ribbing for the Northern rube, 
such as the time I was first told that a 
tree on the back lawn was a camphor 
tree. As one who has been sent to fetch 
underwater hammers and left-handed 
monkey wrenches, I refused to bite, but 
I laughed heartily, to show that I could 
go along with a gag. “And those little 
berries,” I said, “*] suppose when they 
drop off they turn white and then you 
stick them in bureau drawers to keep 
moths out?” But of course it was a 
camphor tree. 

Even now, as I think of my precon- 
ceptions, I find them sensible and pru- 
dent. Like every long-headed Yankee, 
I knew enough to be scared of all 
snakes, spiders, alligators, lizards and 
crawly, clammy subtropical critters gen- 
erally. Snakes are to shoot, spiders are 
to squash, alligators are to run scream- 
ing from. Isn’t it so? Certainly it is— 
up in the urban and civilized North. 
But hereabouts—well, the scattered re- 
turns from the outlying precincts are 
still being counted, but the trend of the 
vote seems to be: No, it isn’t so at all. 

Consider the alligator. Once when 
I was walking to our R.F.D. mailbox, 
a quarter-mile down the lane, I came 
upon an alligator. For one dreadful 
moment I froze in my tracks. The alli- 
gator kept moving steadily toward me. 

1 am told that alligators grow ten, 
maybe twelve feet long; once in a while 
a specimen is encountered up to sixteen 
feet. William Bartram, an early Amer- 
ican naturalist who came through this 
part of the country in 1773, reported 
alligators over twenty feet long and, 
since he was a competent observer, 
nobody is disposed to doubt his word. 
Certainly | don’t. That morning in the 
lane his testimony seemed to me curi- 
ously conservative. | was so scared I 
couldn't even scream. 

Now how does the native Floridian 
react to an alligator? He is tolerant, 
even friendly. He envies the neighbor 
who has one around. | know this to be 
so because | listened, not long ago, to 


the gossip of a pair of fishermen who 
were waiting their turn in the town bar- 
bershop. They were speculating on the 
possibilities of sizable bass in the various 
lakes of the neighborhood. Of one, an 
attractive pond not far from where I 
live, they spoke slightingly. “Lake’s 
got no ‘gator,” said one disgustedly. I 
eyed him sharply, but despite the fact 
that he was a fisherman he gave every 
appearance of being a man who con- 
fined himself to truth, even to logic. 
When I asked him what ‘gators have 
to do with good fishing, he gave me a 
lesson in ecology: turtles eat fish roe; 
too many turtles mean too few fish; 
but ‘gators eat turtle eggs, and so keep 
the turtle population within reasonable 
limits; hence, a lake with a gator equals 
a lake with good fish. This is why Flor- 
ida, a few years ago, passed a law pro- 
tecting the alligator (it was not, as some 
cynics would have it, because the 
legislators have a fellow-feeling for all 
predators). 

Well? It sounds reasonable, doesn’t 
it? Then why doesn’t everybody—in- 
cluding me—scramble to get a *gator 
for his lake? Maybe—like me—some 
folks will settle for poor fishing so long 
as the swimming is uneventful. 

As for the monster that wandered up 
my lane, a man from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service came for him. I was 
astonished to see how the brute dwin- 
dled in size once a stout rope had been 
tied around its jaws. “Just a pore, 
hongry little baby,’ commented the 
wildlife officer. (It measured four feet.) 
I asked him what he meant to do with 
it. “Dump him into the St. Johns 
River,” he said, “sometime tomorrow. 
First, though, I'll take him home so my 
boy can play with him some.” That’s 
what he said. | thought about that re- 
mark for a long time. 

My preconception about snakes went 
like this: There are at least two poison- 
ous snakes in Florida—the coral and 
the diamondback rattler; some nasty 
rumors circulate, as well, about the 
cottonmouth moccasin. Any snake on 
the premises must be one of these, ergo, 
keep a rifle handy. Sometimes, of an 
evening, when we were playing bridge 
on the screened porch, we would hear 
strange rustlings and twitterings in an 
old Washingtonia palm set so close to 
the porch that its fronds swept the roof. 


Birds, said North. More likely frogs, 
said West. Then one day we found that 
the palm was alive with snakes. Well! 
What a brouhaha! South ran for the 
rifle; North reached for the telephone 
book to look up snake exterminators 
in the classified pages; East and West 
ran about in small circles wringing 
their hands. It was the Negro gardener 
who restored sanity. 

“Leave ‘em be,” he said. ‘“They’s 
king snakes.” King snakes? North 
found a reference book: king snakes, it 
appeared, eat other snakes and, as well, 
keep the place clear of mice and rats. 
In short, excellent neighbors. We have 
since bought a copy of A. F. Carr’s 
Herpetology of Florida and now it is 
for this we reach, rather than for a 
rifle, when we come upon a snake sun- 
ning itself in the road. 

Having learned to abide the alligator 
and the snake, I had yet to make peace 
with the spider. If this took longer than 
it should have done, it was not the fault 
of the real-estate agent who escorted us 
to our present part-time home. On the 
floor of the kitchen, that first day, 
there crouched a fat, hairy, loathsome, 
long-legged spider. I promptly reached 
out a foot and—squush. “Bad luck,” 
said the agent severely, but it never oc- 
curred to me that he was in dead ear- 
nest. For I was still laboring under the 
misapprehension that spiders had been 
placed here below by an inscrutable 
Providence solely to bite me. An ego- 
tistical attitude; and I paid for it. 

That first summer we made five mis- 
takes out of a possible five. Bemused 
by Northern notions of neatness and 
order, we stamped on spiders and swept 
away cobwebs; we shooed the chame- 
leons away from the kitchen door; after 
a rain, when the little tree toads hopped 
up onto our porch screens, we snapped 
our fingers against the screen to send 
them flying. Then, when the place got 
intolerably buggy, we sent for an ex- 
terminator—who killed some insects, 
to be sure, but who also killed more 
than a few spiders—so we were left 
worse off than before his visit. 

We fought a losing battle against in- 
sects, that summer, and only very slowly 
did we learn that we were treating our 
most efficient allies scandalously. I have 
read somewhere that a census of spiders 
on one acre of country ground showed 











Is it smart lo keep an alligator in your pond? Do spiders make good 


house pels ? Here’s some advice thal may amuse and surprise you 


by Peter Lyon 


there were well over two million; in 
Florida there are probably three million 
to an acre, especially in summer. Night 
and day, over every inch of ground, 
this staggering horde is busy killing in- 
sects. And we sent for an exterminator! 

Spiders are respected around here 
now. Last summer there was a tiny 
jumping spider who dwelt on our 
porch. Every afternoon at the cocktail 
hour she would come out, bent on her 
fell work of keeping the porch free and 
bugless, a minute, vivid yellow assas- 
sin. She used to give me quite a feeling 
of security. | have heard of people 
down here who keep house spiders for 





pets; their owners are, I am told, re- 
assured, when they turn on their bed- 
room lights, to see the spiders’ eyes 
glowing watchfully; and while this 
would have stretched my credulity a 
few years ago. now I can believe it. 
Nor do we flick the tree toads off our 
porch screens any more. It’s instructive 
to spend an hour or so, on a summer 
evening, counting how many insects 
one good, lively toad can take care of. 
You end by deciding it’s silly to spend 
money On exterminators, and put up 
a sign inviting all the toads in the vi- 
cinity to take potluck on your screens. 
This revision of preconceptions isn’t 
always on the positive side, with Na- 


ture contriving only happy endings. For 
not only does bane turn out to be bless- 
ing; it’s often also the other way 
round. It is as though Macbeth’s three 
weirds had had a hand in fashioning af- 
fairs down here and, when they had 
finished, chorused, ‘‘Fair is foul, and 
foul is fair,” and then vanished. 

Take, for example, the water hya- 
cinth. Of all the plants that grow on 
Floridian water, this is without doubt 
the loveliest. Northerners who first see 
it floating, say, on the St. Johns River, 
are round-eyed with admiration. 
(“Where but in Florida!’’) Actually, 
the hyacinth is not native to Florida. 
It was brought here three quarters of a 
century ago by a Mrs. W. F. Fuller, 
who was, like me, a part-time resident. 
Mrs. Fuller came upon the plant at an 
exposition in New Orleans and fancied 
it was just what she needed to prettify 
her pond, back in San Mateo. It 
thrived, and it thrived, and it thrived. 
By now it is all over the state, delighting 
the eye of the unsophisticated. But do 
Floridians praise Mrs. Fuller’s name 
and cherish her memory? Not they: 
those who recall her name at all are 
more likely to refer to the water hya- 
cinth as Fuller’s Folly. For it is a pest, 
a tough-rooted, colorfully cursed nui- 
sance which must annually be chopped 
back or it will strangle Florida’s in- 
land waterways. Its cost to the taxpayer 
has mounted into the millions of dol- 
lars, and the end is not in sight. 

And mistletoe—for which I had al- 
ways reserved the customary moist 
sentimentality—turns out to be, on 
close inspection, another pest. The an- 
cient Celts venerated the mistletoe, es- 
pecially when they found it growing on 
an oak tree; its berries were considered 
aphrodisiac; the Druids, when they cut 
it from the oak, did so gravely, for 
their act symbolized the emasculation 
of the old king by the new; and that 
there is still potency in this magic can 
be seen in the fact that a sprig of 
mistletoe costs, in season, fifty cents at 
your local florist’s. At these rates, last 
Christmas, I gravely chopped down and 
burned about $16.75 worth of mistletoe 
which had callously murdered an inno- 
cent young water oak in the first flush 
of her deciduous beauty. 

But the surest token of my changed 
attitude toward the ways of Nature 


hereabouts is still the Florida jay, the 
wild bird that comes to perch on your 
head, or on your hand, or—if you are 
stretched out on the beach by the lake— 
on first your foot and then, hippety- 
hop, on your knee, your chest, even 
your face. For the last few years there 
have always been six or eight of these 
jays in the near neighborhood, and 
they are all alike in their unique ac- 
ceptance of humans; unique, at least, 
so far as I have ever heard. There are 
plenty of other kinds of birds around 
here: a bird watcher visiting us last 
year spotted more than ninety species 
in a fortnight. And some of the species 
are lavishly represented, too: once, 
after a summer shower, we counted 
forty-seven quail of all sizes on the 
stretch of lawn between house and lake. 
Yet the Florida jays are the only ones 
that have entered into such a familiar 
relationship with us. 

What is the explanation for it? Food, 
of course, is part of it. Their favorite 
snack is raw peanuts; but they will 
keep on snatching peanuts, flying away 
with three or four at a time, burying 
them in the ground, and flying back fer 
more until they have made it quite 
clear that hunger is not their only mo- 
tive. Sometimes we think that they go 
through this routine because they know 
it fascinates us: they have a dozen 
more important things to do, but no, 
they must keep us amused, so they 
drop everything and fly over to play 
the peanut game for us. Certainly food 
is not their only reason for coming 
around, When we go for a walk, they 
join us as a dog would, now flying 
ahead of us, now lagging behind to in- 
spect something, now perched on our 
heads. When we are working in the 
garden or in the orange grove, they 
come over quite companionably, some- 
times murmuring among themselves 
(or to us?) like parakeets. No—food is 
not, the whole answer, nor is it intelli- 
gence, nor fearlessness, nor simply so- 
ciability. There must be some sub- 
tropical sorcery here as well. 

Florida jays are, | am told, more in- 
bred than most other species. Over the 
years fewer and fewer eggs are hatched ; 
inbreeding increases. With time, it 
seems, the breed will likely disappear. 
For the moment, at all events, they 
are here, and a cause for rejoicing: a 


brilliant blue-and-gray reminder that 
Florida is no place to bring precon- 
ceptions about Nature that you cherish, 
that in Florida anything can happen. 

Anything, no matter how strange or 
unpredictable. Down here the grass- 
hoppers grow four inches long and they 
are painted bright yellow with scarlet 
trim and when the unimaginative en- 
tomologists came upon this gay and 
resplendent insect, do you know what 
they dubbed him? They dubbed him 
lubber, which my dictionary defines as 
“a clumsy fellow; a lout.” 

Down here, especially in the summer- 
time, there is a something—whether 
toad or insect or what | still haven't 
found out—that takes up its station in 
a Turk’s-cap outside my bedroom win- 
dow at night and fills the air with an 
incredible stream of ever-changing 
melodies, It is my impression that this 
whatever-it-is has heard of the vener- 
able dictum that six chimpanzees, set 
down for infinity before six typewriters, 
would eventually copy out all the books 
ever written by man, and has sworn a 
solemn vow to beat them to the punch 
by singing every melody ever composed 
by man. Certainly if | only knew how 
to notate music | could crowd Irving 
Berlin’s “talented slave boy” who, it 
was rumored, wrote his songs, out of 
the business. 

Down here deer swim in our lake, 
and wild pig are chased by our terrier, 
and armadillos make hash of our vege- 
table garden, Down here the vulture, 
considered repulsive by the Northern 
rube because it carrion, 
properly respected two centuries ago 
by the Indians, whose chiefs proudly 
wore its plumage in their ceremonial 
headdress, and is still today properly 
respected by 
small towns, who appreciate this grace- 
ful bird as an efficient sanitation de- 
partment. Down here, I have concluded, 
nothing will ever again astonish 


eats was 


Floridians resident in 


I have an idea that one of these days 
on a visit to a neighbor, | shall have 
occasion to admire his lawn, so neat 
and trim and green, so smooth and 
perfectiy adapted for croquet. “Won 
derful,” | can hear myself saying to 
him. “How do you do it? What kind of 
grass do you use?”’ And I shall not be 
surprised if | hear him answer: 


“Crab grass.” tHE END 
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Mrs. William Paley, often cited as 

one of the best-dressed women in the world, 
pauses before her cottage overlooking 

the bay at Round Hill. Like 

all t!.e cottages here, Mrs. Paley’s 
luxurious retreat can be 

rented, complete with individual 

maid service and all 

the resort's facilities, when 

she is not in residence. 


Jamaicas 
Carefree 
Colony 


@ The hotel-cottage resort is here to stay. Going or gone 
are the great beach chateaux which burdened Newport 
and nearly sank Mt. Desert Island. Going fast, too, are 
the high, rambling hotels with half a mile of potted- 
palm corridor, endless reading rooms and acre after 
acre of porch. The rich can’t staff the former or stand 
the latter any more. Something small and private, at- 
tached to a central and fully equipped hotel, is what 
they want. And if the cottages are owned by the vaca- 
tioners themselves then they become not only a pleasure 
but an investment, That way the rich begin to feel that 
the 16th or Income Tax Amendment hasn't totally de- 
stroyed their lives after all. 

Round Hill, at Montego Bay in Jamaica, B. W. I., has 
been reconciling the rich of two continents in this way 
for five years now. Naturally there are still lots of dis- 
contented wealthy it hasn’t reached, because another 
characteristic of the hotel-cottage resort is that it should 
be small. Not “exclusive” in the old sense; celebrities 
from the theatre are welcome and in fact essential, and 
Round Hill has in Noel Coward one of the most cele- 
brated. No, the smallness is necessary first of all psy- 
chologically—it makes the vacationers feel reassur- 


ingly economical—and Continued on Page 61 





Above : Cocktail Hour. Guests 
cluster on the Round Hill terrace 
overlooking the sea. 

The very-dry Martini still 

holds sway here, 

though its authority has 

been somewhat undermined by 
such exotic concoctions as 

the Round Hill Pineapple Punch 
served in a whole pineapple. 
Right: John Kesselstatt 
joins two friends 

for an afternoon's ride. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 








Above: Oblivious to the lively conversation between 
Shirley Booth and John Pringle going on behind 

her, Mrs. Howard Hawks plays on the famous Round 
Hill piano, which has accommodated 

such celebrities as Oscar Hammerstein 11, Cole Porter, 
Joe Bushkin. Below: Every Monday night guests 

gather on the beach, listen to the music of the Round 
Hill calypso band and eat by the light of kerosene- 
burning bamboo tubes and a thirty-foot bonfire 


From top to bottom: Ata 
Round Hill bonfire beach party, 
Clark Gable is affable with 

his wife, informal with 

Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, amicable 
with Mrs. Daniel K. Ludwig, 
wife of one of the richest 

men (oil tankers) in the world, 
and still more amicable 

with the same lady. 

















Continued from Page 59 it is also 
both contemporary and cozy. That way, at Round 
Hill, the columnist Marguerite Higgins and Vis- 
countess Ednam might see more of each other, as 
might G. Garvin Brown, the Bourbon king (in the 
Kentucky, not the Versailles sense); Mrs. Kingman 
Douglass, the former musical-comedy star and sister 
of Fred Astaire; and Oscar Hammerstein I. 

Another old resort habit they have discarded into 
the gem-clear waters of Round Hill Bay is formal 
dress, more or less. These vacationers are much more 
likely to be seen in color-shot vacation togs, or even 
face mask and snorkel, diving to the coral reefs. They 
may be glimpsed fishing, in the deep sea for blue 
marlin, sailfish, tarpon and dolphin, or in some of 
the bigger Jamaican rivers, where mountain mullet 
abounds. This fish is an island table specialty, as are 
turtle steak, baked land crab and baked pigeon. But 
while Round Hill has shaken off many of the trap- 
pings of the ancien régime, they have not in any sense 
gone native, least of all when it comes to food. Several 
French chefs carry on in the restaurant in the great 
tradition, with the qualification that breakfast tends 
to be more Caribbean than continental, served 
island-style on a flowery sea-overlooking balcony 
or patio, with fruit and juices stressed. 

But Round Hill’s sharpest break with the ponder- 
Ous past is in the location itself. When the modes of 
transportation were the family railroad car or the 

































A girl from Trinidad prepares to 

join dancers on the beach; the members 
of the Round Hill calypso 

band happily swing 

to their own music; a lithe dancer 
performs a calypso dance. 





elegant Pierce Arrow, Jamaica was a place you might A sugarbird’s view of 
expect to visit in the same way that you might expect Round Hill beach (above), 
to see Timbuktu some day—on a year-long world "ine miles west of Montego Bay. 
tour, Popping down there a couple of times a year Mrs. Howard Hawk § (right), 
was out of the question. Now it is six hours by air wife of the Hollywood 
from New York. So the vacationists zip down easily, producer, sips @ Pussyfoot, 


a popular admixture 

of Jamaican fruit juices. 
Stan Musial (below), baseball 
star, examines the resort's 


or come over from London with hardly more trouble. 
And there are at all seasons the palms and the tropical 
warmth tempered by a sea breeze, beaches seemingly 
sifted for purity, coconuts and the flashing color of skin-diving equipment. 
flowers, and most of all the cosmopolitan pace of life 
reduced to a playful, careless calypso beat. 

The non-exclusive quality of the new resort has its 
most practical expression in Round Hill's availability, 
since accommodations in the hotel, as well as the cot- 
tages during the absence of their owners, are rented 
to the public. No one has ever accused resorts on 
Jamaica's North Shore of being cheap, and those who 
rent tend to fall into the same categories as the 
corporate owners. The characteristic that owners and 
renters have in common is a valuable one: being 
in tune with the times. They have responded to both 
the tax laws and the airplane by making the best of 
both—by buying a lovely and rather small house ona 
tropical fringe of the airplane orbit. THE END 








Beneath a bandanna-tied native 
straw hat, Shirley Booth’s head bobs 
on the waters like 

some rare sea-borne naiad. 
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BROOKLYN HEIGHTS: 
PERSONAL 
ter: Ci: ose 


I live in Brooklyn. By choice. 


entitled to wonder why. For, taken 
us a whole, it /y an uninviting com- 
munity. A veritable veldt of tawdri- 
ness where even the noms des 
quartiers aggravate: Flatbush and 
Flushing Avenue, Bushwick, 
Brownsville, Red Hook. Yet, in the 
zreenless grime-gray, oases do occur, splendid contradic- 
tions, hearty echoes of healthier days. Of these seeming 
mirages, the purest example is the neighborhood in which I 
um situated, an area known as Brooklyn Heights. Heights, 
because it stands atop a cliff that secures a sea gull’s view of 
the Manhattan and Brooklyn bridges, of lower Manhattan’s 
tall dazzle and the ship-lane waters, breeding river to bay 
to ocean, that encircle and seethe past posturing Miss 
Liberty 

I'm not much acquainted with the proper history of the 
Heights. However, | believe (but please don’t trust me) that 
the oldest house, the oldest still extant and functioning, be- 
longs to our back-yard neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Broughton. A silvery gray, shingle-wood Colonial shaded by 
trees robustly leafed, it was built in 1790, the home of a sea 
captain. Period prints, dated 1830, depict the Heights area as 
a cozy port bustling with billowed sails; and, indeed, many 
of the section’s finer houses, particularly those of Federal 
design, were first intended to shelter the families of ship- 
masters. Cheerfully austere, as elegant and other-era as 
formal calling cards, these houses bespeak an age of able 
servants and solid fireside ease; of horses in musical harness 
(old rose-brick carriage houses abound hereabouts; all now, 
naturally, transformed into pleasant, if rather doll-pretty, 
dwellings); invoke specters of bearded seafaring fathers and 
bonneted stay-at-home wives: devoted parents to great 
broods of future bankers and fashionable brides. For a cen- 
tury or so that is how it must have been: a time of tree- 
shrouded streets, lanes limp with willow, August gardens 
brimming with bumblebees and herbaceous scent, of ship 
horns on the river, sails in the wind, and a country-green 
meadow sloping down to the harbor, a cow-grazing, butter- 
flied meadow where children sprawled away breezy summer 
afternoons, where the slap of sleds resounded on December 
SnOWS 

Is that how it was? Conceivably I take too Valentine a 
view. However it be, my Valentine assumes the stricter as- 
pect of a steel engraving as we mosey, hand in hand, with 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose church once dominated the 
spiritual life of the Heights, through the latter half of the last 
century. The great Bridge, opened in 1883, now balanced 
above the river; and the port, each year expanding, becoming 


by ‘Truman Capote 


meadow, withered it, entirely whacked 
it away to make room for black 
palace-huge warehouses tickly with 
imported tarantulas and reeking of 
rotten bananas. 

By 1910, the neighborhood, which 
comprises sly alleys and tucked- 
away courts and streets that sometimes run straight but also 
dwindle and bend, had undergone fiercer vicissitudes. De- 
scendants of the Reverend Beecher’s stiff-collared flock had 
begun removing themselves to other pastures; and immi- 
grant tribes, who had first ringed the vicinity, at once infil- 
trated en masse. Whereupon a majority of what remained of 
genteel old stock, the sediment in the bottom of the bottle, 
poured forth from their homes, leaving them to be demol- 
ished or converted into eyesore-seedy rooming establish- 
ments. 

So that, in 1925, Edmund Wilson, allowing a paragraph 
to what he considered the dead and dying Heights, dis- 
gustedly reported: “The pleasant red and pink brick houses 
still worthily represent the generation of Henry Ward 
Beecher; but an eternal Sunday is on them’ now; they seem 
sunk in a final silence. In the streets one may catch a glimpse 
of a solitary well-dressed old gentleman moving slowly a long 
way off; but in general the respectable have disappeared and 
only the vulgar survive. The empty quiet is broken by the 
shouts of shrill Italian children and by incessant mechanical 
pianos in dingy apartment houses, accompanied by human 
voices that seem almost as mechanical as they. At night, 
along unlighted streets, one gives a wide berth to drunkards 
that sprawl out across the pavement from the shadow of 
darkened doors; and I have known a dead horse to be left 
in the road—two blocks from the principal post office and 
not much more from Borough Hall—with no effort made to 
remove it, for nearly three weeks.” 

Gothic as this glimpse is, the neighborhood nevertheless 
continued to possess, cheap rents aside, some certain appeal 
brigades of the gifted—artists, writers—began to discover. 
Among those riding in on the initial wave was Hart Crane, 
whose poet’s eye, focusing on his window view, produced 
The Bridge. Later, soon after the success of Look Homeward, 
Angel, Thomas Wolfe, noted prowler of the Brooklyn night, 
took quarters: an apartment, equipped with the most pub- 
licized icebox in literature’s archives, which he maintained 


until his ““overgrowed Continued on Page 66 


“St. George alley, adjoining a small cinema...a shelter for... 
gone-wild creatures: cats, as many as minnows in a stream.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID ATTIE 
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Continued from Page 64 carcass” was carried 
home to the hills of Carolina. At one time, a stretch of years 
in the early forties, a single, heaven knows singular, house 
on Middagh Street boasted a roll call of residents that read: 
W. H. Auden, Richard Wright, Carson McCullers, Paul and 
Jane Bowles, the British composer Benjamin Britten, im- 
presario and stage designer Oliver Smith, an authoress of 
murder entertainments—Miss Gypsy Rose Lee, and a 
Chimpanzee accompanied by Trainer. Each of the tenants in 
this ivory-tower boardinghouse contributed to its upkeep, 
lights, heat, the wages of a general cook (a former Cotton 
Club chorine), and all were present at the invitation of the 
owner, that very original editor, writer, fantaisiste, a gentle- 
man with a guillotine tongue, yet benevolent and butter- 
hearted, the late, the justly lamented George Davis. 

Now George is gone; and his house too: the necessities of 
some absurd civic project caused it to be torn down during 
the war. Indeed, the war years saw the neighborhood slide 
to its nadir. Many of the more substantial old houses were 
requisitioned by the military, as lodgings, as jukebox can- 
teens, and their rural-reared, piney-woods personnel treated 
them quite as Sherman did those Dixie mansions. Not that it 
mattered; not that anyone gave a damn. No one did; until, 
soon after the war, the Heights commenced attracting a 
bright new clientele, brave pioneers bringing brooms and 
buckets of paint: urban, ambitious young couples, by and 
large mid-rung in their Doctor-Lawyer-Wall Street-What- 
ever careers, eager to restore to the Heights its shattered 
qualities of circumspect, comfortable charm. 

For them, the section had much to offer: roomy big houses 
ready to be reconverted into private homes suitable for fami- 
lies of old-fashioned size; and such families are what these 
young people either had made or were making at stepladder 
rates. A good place to raise children, too, this neighborhood 
where the traffic is cautious, and the air has clarity, a seaside 
tartness; where there are gardens for games, quiet stoops for 
musing; and where, above all, there is the Esplanade to roller- 
skate upon. (Forbidden: still the brats do it.) While far 
from being a butterflied meadow, the Esplanade, a wide 
terracelike walk overlooking the harbor, does its contem- 
porary best to approximate that playing pasture of long- 
gone girls and their brothers. 

So, for a decade and longer, the experiment of reviving 
the Heights has proceeded: to the point where one is tempted 
to term it a fait accompli. Window boxes bloom with 
geraniums; according to the season, green foliated light falls 
through the trees or gathered autumn leaves burn at the 
corner; flower-loaded wagons wheel by while the flower 
seller sings his wares; in the dawn one occasionally hears a 
cock crow, for there is a lady with a garden who keeps hens 
and a rooster. On winter nights, when the wind brings the 
farewell callings of boats outward bound and carries across 
rooftops the chimney smoke of evening fires, there is a 
sense, evanescent but authentic as the firelight’s flicker, of 


time come circle, of ago’s sweeter glimmerings recaptured. 





“*M y closer association with Brooklyn Heights began . . . when a friend bought 
a house on Willow Street. . . . Twenty-eight rooms . . . a beautiful staircase 


Though I'd long been acquainted with the neighborhood, 
having now and then visited there, my closer association be- 
gan two years ago when a friend bought a house on Willow 
Street. One mild May evening he asked me over to inspect it. 
| was most impressed; exceedingly envious. There were 
twenty-eight rooms, high-ceilinged, well proportioned, and 
twenty-eight workable, marble-manteled fireplaces. There 
was a beautiful staircase floating upward in white, swan- 
simple curves to a skylight of sunny amber-gold glass. The 
floors were fine, the real thing, hard lustrous timber; and the 
walls! In 1820, when the house was built, men knew how to 
make walls—thick as a buffalo, immune to the mightiest 
cold, the meanest heat. 

French doors led to a spacious rear porch reminiscent of 
Louisiana. A porch canopied, completely submerged, as 
though under a lake of leaves, by an ancient but admirably 
vigorous vine weighty with grapelike bunches of wisteria. 
Beyond, a garden: a tulip tree, a blossoming pear, a perched 
black-and-red bird bending a feathery branch of forsythia. 

In the twilight, we talked, my friend and I. We sat on the 
porch consulting Martinis—I urged him to have one more, 
another. It got to be quite late, he began to see my point: 
Yes, twenty-eight rooms were rather a lot; and yes, it seemed 
only fair that I should have some of them. 

That is how I came to live in the yellow brick house on 
Willow Street. 

Often a week passes without my “going to town,” or 
“crossing the bridge,”’ as neighbors call a trip to Manhattan. 
Mystified friends, suspecting provincial stagnation, inquire: 
“But what do you do over there?” Let me tell you, life can 
be pretty exciting around here. Remember Col. Rudolf Abel. 
the Russian secret agent, the biggest spy ever caught in 
America, head of the whole damned apparatus? Know where 
they nabbed him? Right here! smack on Fulton Street! 
Trapped him ina building between David Semple’s fine-foods 
store and Frank Gambuzza’s television repair shop. Frank, 
grinning as though he’d done the job himself, had his picture 
in Life ; so did the waitress at the Music Box Bar, the colonel’s 
favorite watering hole. A peevish few of us couldn’t fathom 











floating upward in swan-simple curves. ... A rear porch reminiscent of Loui- 
siana....A garden: a tulip tree,a blossoming pear,a black-and-red bird. ...”” 


why our pictures weren't in Life too. Frank, the Music Box 
Bar girl, they weren’t the only people who knew the colonel. 
Such a gentlemanlike gentleman: one would never have 
supposed. ... 

I confess, we don’t catch spies every day. But most days 
are supplied with stimulants: in the harbor some exotic 
freighter to investigate; a bird of strange plumage resting 
among the wisteria; or, and how exhilarating an occurrence 
it is,a newly arrived shipment at Knapp’s. Knapp’s is a set of 
shops, really a series of storerooms resembling caverns. 
clustered together on Fulton near Pineapple Street. The 
proprietor—that is too modest a designation for so com- 
manding a figure—the czar, the Aga Khan of these paradisal 
emporiums is Mr. George Knapp, known to his friends as 
Father. 

Father is a world traveler. Cards arrive: he is in Seville. 
now Copenhagen, now Milan, next week Manchester, every- 
where and all the while on a gaudy spending spree. Buying 
blue crockery from a Danish castle. Pink apothecary jars 
from an old London pharmacy. English brass, Barcelona 
lamps, Battersea boxes, French paperweights, Italian witch 
balls, Greek icons, Venetian blackamoors, Spanish saints, 
Korean cabinets; and junk, glorious junk, a jumble of ragged 
dolls, broken buttons, a stuffed kangaroo, an aviary of owls 
under a great glass bell, the playing pieces of obsolete games, 
the paper moneys of defunct governments, an ivory umbrella 
cane sans umbrella, crested chamber pots and mustache 
mugs and irreparable clocks. cracked violins, a sundial 
that weighs seven hundred pounds, skulls, snake vertebrae, 
elephants’ hoofs, sleigh bells and Eskimo caivings and 
mounted swordfish, medieval milkmaid stools, rusted fire- 
arms and flaking waltz-age mirrors. 

Then Father comes home to Brooklyn, his treasures trail- 
ing after him. Uncrated, added to the already perilous clut- 
ter, the blackamoors prance in the marvelous gloom, the 
swordfish glide through the store’s Atlantic-depth dusk. 
Eventually they will go: fancier antiquaires, and anonymous 
mere beauty lovers, will come, cart them away. Meanwhile, 
poke around. You're certain to find a plum; and it may be a 


peach. That paperweight—the one imprisoning a Baccarat 
dragonfly. If you want it, take it now: tomorrow, assuredly 
the day after, will see it on Fifty-Seventh Street at quintuple 
the tariff. 

Father has a partner, his wife Florence. She is from 
Panama, is handsome, fresh-colored and tall, trim enough to 
look well in the trousers she affects, a woman of proud pos- 
ture and, vis-a-vis customers, of nearly eccentric curtness, 
take-it-or-go disdain—but then, poor soul, she is under the 
discipline of not being herself permitted to sell, even quote a 
price. Only Father, with his Macaulayan memory, his daz- 
zling ability to immediately lay hold of any item in the dizzy- 
ing maze, is so allowed. Brooklyn-born, water-front-bred, 
always hatted and usually wearing a wet cold cigar, a stout, 
short, round powerhouse with one arm, with a strutting 
walk, a rough-guy voice, shy nervous sensitive eyes that blink 
when irritation makes him stutter, Father is nevertheless an 
aesthete. A tough aesthete who takes no guff, will not quib- 
ble over his evaluations, just declares: “Put it down!” and, 
“Get it Manhattan half the money, | give it yuh free.” They 
are an excellent couple, the Knapps. | explore their museum 
several times a week, and toward October, when a Franklin 
stove in the shape of a witch hut warms the air and Florence 
serves cider accompanied by a damp delicious date-nut 
bread she bakes in discarded coffee-cans, never miss a day 
Occasionally, on these festive afternoons, Father will gaze 
about him, blink-blink his eyes with vague disbelief, then 
as though his romantic accumulations were closing round 
him in a manner menacing, observe: “I got to be crazy. Put 
ting my heart in a fruitcake business like this. And the in 
vestment. The money alone! Honest, in your honest opinion, 
wouldn’t you say I’m crazy?” 

Certainly not. If, however, Mrs. Cornelius Oosthuizen 
were to beg the question 

It seems improbable that someone of Mrs. Oosthuizen’s 
elevation should have condescended to distinguish me with 
her acquaintance. I owe it all to a pound of dog meat. What 
happened was: the butcher’s boy delivered a purchase of 
mine which, by error, included hamburger meant to go to 
Mrs. O. Recognizing her name on the order slip, and having 
often remarked her house, a garnet-colored chateau in mood 
remindful of the old Schwab mansion on Manhattan’s River- 
side Drive, | thought of taking round the package myself, 
not dreaming to meet the fine lady, but, at most, ambitious 
fora moment’s glance into her fortunate preserve. Fortunate 
for it boasted, so I'd had confided to me, a butler and staff of 
six. Not that this is the Height’s sole maison de luxe: we are 
blessed with several exponents of limousine life—but un 
arguably, Mrs. O. ts /a regina di tutti 

Approaching her property, | noticed a person in Persian 
lamb very vexedly punching the bell, pounding a_ brass 
knocker. “God damn you, Mabel,” she said to the door 
then turned, glared at me as I climbed the steps—a tall in 
timidating replica of frail unforbidding Miss Marianne 
Moore (who, it may be recalled, is a Brocklyn lady too). Pale 
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lashless eyes, razor lips, hair a sil- 
ver fuzz. ““Ah, you. | know you,” 
she accused me, as behind her the 
door was opened by an Irish 
crone wearing an ankle-length 
apron. “So. I suppose you’ve 
come to sign the petition? Very ragamuffins. . 
good of you, I’m sure.” Mum- 
bling an explanation, muttering 
servile civilities, | conveyed the butcher’s parcel from my 
hands to hers; she, as though I’d tossed her a rather rotten 
fish, dangled it gingerly until the maid remarked: “‘Ma’am, 
tis Miss Mary’s meat the good lad’s brought.” 

“Indeed. Then don’t stand there, Mabel. Take it.” And, 
regarding me with a lessening astonishment that I could not, 
in her behalf, reciprocate: ““Wipe your boots, come in. We 
will discuss the petition. Mabel, send Murphy with some 
Bristol and biscuit... . Oh? At the dentist’s! When I asked 
him not to tamper with that tooth. What hellish nonsense,” 
she swore, as we passed into a hatrack-vestibule. “Why 
didn’t he go to the hypnotist, as I told him? Mary! Mary! 
Mary,” she said when now appeared a friendly nice dog of 
cruel pedigree: a spaniel cum chow attached to the legs of a 
dachshund, “I believe Mabel has your lunch. Mabel, take 
Miss Mary to the kitchen. And we will have our biscuits in 
the Red Room.” 

The room, in which red could be discerned only in a bowl 
of porcelain roses and a basket of marzipan strawberries, 
contained velvet-swagged windows that commanded a pulse- 
quickening prospect: sky, sky line, far away a wooded slice 
of Staten Island. In other respects, the room, a heavy con- 
fection, cumbersome, humorless, a hunk of Beidermeier 
pastry, did not recommend itself. “It was my grandmother’s 
bedroom; my father preferred it as a parlor. Cornelius, Mr. 
Oosthuizen, died here. Very suddenly: while listening at the 
radio to the Roosevelt person. An attack. Brought on by 
anger and cigars. I’m sure you won’t ask permission to 
smoke. Sit down. ... Not there. There, by the window. Now 
here, it shou/d be here, somewhere, in this drawer? Could it 


be upstairs? Damn Murphy, horrid man always meddling 


.with my—no, I have it: the petition.” 


The document stated, and objected to, the plans of a 
certain minor religious sect that had acquired a half-block 
of houses on the Heights which they planned to flatten and 
replace with a dormitory building for the benefit of their 
Believers. Appended to it were some dozen protesting signa- 
tures; the Misses Seeley had signed, and Mr. Arthur Veere 
Vinson, Mrs. K. Mackaye Brownlowe—descendants of the 
children in the meadow, the old-guard survivors of their 
neighborhood's evilest hours, those happy few who regularly 
attended Mrs. O.’s black-tie-sit-downs. She wasted no elo- 





“Docks resting on the water like sea spiders. From 


May through September . . . diving boards for husky 
. At night not a sound except fog- 


horns and a traffic whisper from the bridge.” (right) 


quence on the considerable merit 
of their complaint; simply, “Sign 
it,” she ordered, a Lady Cather- 
ine de Brough instructing a Mr. 
Collins. 

Sherry came; and with it an 
assembly of cats. Scarred battlers 
with leprous fur and punch- 
drunk eyes. Mrs. O., motioning 
toward the least respectable of these, a tiger-striped marauder, 
told me: “This is the one you may take home. He’s been with 
us a month, we’ve put him in splendid condition, I’m sure 
you'll be devoted. Dogs? What sort of dogs have you? Well, 
I don’t approve the pure breeds. Anyone will give them a 
home. I took Miss Mary off the street. And Lovely Louise, 
Mouse and Sweet William—my dogs, all my cats, too, came 
off the streets. Look below, there in the garden. Under the 
heaven tree. Those markings: graves are what you see, some 
as old as my childhood. The seashells are goldfish. The yel- 
low coral, canaries. That white stone is a rabbit; that cross of 
pebbles: my favorite, the first Mary—angel girl, went bathing 
in the river and caught a fatal chill. I used to tease Cornelius, 
Mr. Oosthuizen, told him, ha-ha, told him I planned to put 
him there with the rest of my darlings. Ha-ha, he wasn’t 
amused, not at all. So, | mean to say, your having dogs 
doesn’t signify: Billy here has such spirit, he can hold his 
own. No, I insist you have him. For I can’t keep him much 
longer, he’s a disturbing influence; and if I let him loose, he’ll 
run back to his bad old life in the St. George alley. I wouldn’t 
want that on my conscience if I were you.” 

Her persuasions failed; in consequence our parting was 
cool. Yet at Christmas she sent me a card, a Cartier engrav- 
ing of the heaven tree protecting the bones in its sad care. 
And once, encountering her at the bakery, where we both 
were buying brownies, we discussed the impudent disregard 
her petition had received: alas, the wreckers had wrecked, 
the brethren were building. On the same occasion, she 
shame-on-you informed me that Billy the cat, released from 
her patronage, had indeed returned to the sinful ways of the 
St. George alley. 

The St. George alley, adjoining a small cinema, is a 
shadowy shelter for vagrants: wino derelicts wandered over 
the bridge from Chinatown and the Bowery share it with 
other orphaned, gone-wild creatures: cats, as many as min- 
nows in a stream, who gather in their greatest numbers to- 
ward nightfall; for then, as darkness happens, strange-eyed 
women, not unlike those black-clothed fanatics who haunt 
the cat arenas in Rome, go stealing through the alley with 
caressing hisses and sacks of crumbled salmon. (Which 
isn’t to suggest that Mrs. O. is one who indulges in this 


somehow unhealthy hobby: Continued on Page 112 
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The art of Lily Pons 


Can be Seen as well as heard 


@ Lily Pons is a Frenchwoman and an artist, and both 
heritages have contributed to her sense of fashion. The 
artistry which has made her one of the world’s leading 
coloraturas has also endowed her with an impeccable sense 
of color, and a guiding rule of dress: simplicity. Her French 
heritage dictates a strict sense of economy—she would as 
soon buy the Eiffel Tower as buy a dress just for its famous 
label. Her French background has also given her inde- 
pendence of judgment. If the vogue for a particular year 
happens not to please her, she ignores it. This year she is 
content. “Everysing is 4 la mode!” she exclaims happily. “It 
dozen matter what you wear. It mus’ be beautiful only.” 

For Lily Pons beautiful means simple, and small. Herself 
a magnetic five feet one inch, she never wears a large orna- 
ment, or a big hat, or a great bow anywhere. She points 
out that a small woman must always have a look of lightness, 
of miniature in her dress and accessories if she is not to be 
overwhelmed by them 

Despite this emphasis on smallness and simplicity, Lily 
Pons is far from the “folksy,” or dirndl-skirt, school of 
dress. No one enjoys wearing full evening dress, complete 
with monarchical jewels and furs, more than she. In her own 
sphere, she has regretfully noticed that the brilliant opera 
audience which attended in that style has dwindled to a 
handful. She herself takes pleasure in dressing elaborately 
for her many concert appearances, in specially designed 
gowns by Count Sarmi, Ceil Chapman and Carven. Her 
appearances at the Metropolitan Opera are always visually 


as weil as artistically distinguished. Continued on Page 72 








































During her annual visit to Cannes on the French Riviera, which is her 
birthplace, opera star Lily Pons wears a brilliant 

selection of individualistic resort clothes. Dining at Chez 

Nestou in nearby Cros de Cagnos, she wears an orange taffeta 
frock in monotone print by the young American designer, 

Scaasi. At the table are her mother, Madame Marie Pons, and her 
sister and brother-in-law, M. and Mme. Roger Girardot. 
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A fashion style which Lily Pons was among the first to 

wear is the Oriental lounging costume. Above, in her famil 

at Cannes, she combines a Chinese coat of pale blue silk 

with black silk trousers. Outside the high collar she 

wears a rich necklace from India. The photograph on the table 
shows her in costume for one of her greatest successes, 


Lucia di Lammermoor. At left, in the garden of the Cannes villa, 
she wears a one-piece sun costume of carnation print on 
dull white satin which she designed herself. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 
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Continued from Page 70 In her triplex New 


York apartment Miss Pons lives amid her collection of 


paintings—Renoir, Braque, Degas, Utrillo, Dufy—and a 
choice selection of antiques. Both here and in her desert 
home in Palm Springs, California, she relaxes in Oriental 
lounging clothes, a style which she was among the first to 
popularize. They are made to her design by various dress- 
makers in San Francisco and Honolulu, with emphasis on 
lightness, comfort and style. She uses a great deal of orange 


in these and in fact all her clothes. “Orange is the color of 


, 


Provence,” Miss Pons has pointed out, “my color.” For 
Provence embraces Cannes, which is her birthplace. 

As an internationally touring opera star, her fashion situa- 
tion is complex. She must have clothes for Cannes, where she 
spends several weeks each summer in her family’s villa. She 
must also be properly dressed for full cosmopolitan life, 
since she spends part of each year in Paris and part in New 
York. Her tours enforce their special requirements as to 
clothes which travel. Then the concert appearances require 
high and elaborate evening fashion. The weather, which can 
vary up to sixty degrees during the course of a tour, makes 
its inescapable demands. In the face of these complications 
Miss Pons has continued to maintain easily her reputation 
as one of the best-dressed women in the world. 

Therefore the tribute she pays to American designers is 
invaluable. “I just love zem,”’ she said after a recent ex- 
perience in international comparative shopping. In Paris 
Miss Pons had found a delightful cocktail dress at one fa- 
mous couturier’s. But the price was $600. At this her French 
soul rose as against the Bastille. A few weeks later she found 
the dress, in all essentials identical, at Macy’s, for $69.75. 

So these days she buys most of her clothes in America. 
Paris particularly antagonized her with the chemise. Remark- 
ing that she had nothing to hide, Miss Pons ignored it, and 
only returned to the current style with the advent of the Em- 
pire line. Finding that this fashion was very feminine, and that 
it made small women look taller. she willingly embraced it. 

The “basic black” with pearls, which brigades of Amer- 
ican women resort to as the ultimate in worldly chic, does not 
much interest this model of elegance and taste. She never 
wears black in concerts, and rarely in her private life. Hers is 
a world of color, and she finds that the simplicity and taste 
she insists on combine perfectly with a rich, Provencal sense 


of the bright hues of the world. rE END 


Shopping in the flower market in Cannes, where she has been 

a familiar figure since childhood, Miss Pons 

has on a simple-lined sheath of white organdy embroidered 

in yellow, with matching yellow slippers. 

On the famous beach-side promenade in Cannes (second below), 
the Boulevard de la Croisette, the singer chooses an 

orange silk sheath dress with scoop neckline. 














For speedboating near Cap d’ Antibes 
Lily Pons selects a design of her 

own: a loose jacket of white piqué with 
Chinese patterns on the back and a 
hood imitative of Tibetan monks’ cowls. 
It provides excellent protection 

against the sun. The knee-length fitted 
pants are of matching material 


For a day of yachting out of 
Cannes Harbor, Miss Pons wears a 
cotton-satin blouse which 

expresses all her love of color 

The rich print is in white, orange 
and chartreuse, all set off by 

white sharkskin slacks. 
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THE FOLLY OF VASCO DA GAMA 


by Aubrey Menen 


DRAWINGS BY MILTON GLAZER 


The Portuguese sailor was one of history's greatest explorers. 


But when he landed on India’s southern coast, he proved a boor and a bully. A descendant of the people he conquered 


@ Toward the end of the IS5th Cen- 
tury, the finest minds and the deep- 
est purses of Europe were devoted to 
finding a way to India by sea. A 
great many people had ideas about 
how it should be done, but Vasco da 
Gama’s was the best. He sailed 
round Africa, caught some Arab 
pilots, and dropped boiling oil on 
them until they told him the way. He 


was one of the most admired men of 


his time, and he has been admired 
ever since, But not by me. 

When we think of the great dis- 
coveries, we usually see them from 
the point of view of the hero of the 
story. When we recall, for example, 
the tremendous moment when the 
New World was first sighted, we see 
it from the poop of the Santa Maria. 
Wearehere, beside Columbus ; Amer- 
ica heaves itself over the horizon, 
there. Few of us see the affair from 
the point of view of the man in pos- 
session of the property, standing 
naked and apprehensive on the shore, 

But there is one moment of his- 
tory which | cannot help seeing from 
that point of view. When Vasco da 
Gama discovered the sea route to 
India, the man on the shore was one 
of my ancestors, Unlike the Amer- 
ican Indian, he was neither naked 
nor apprehensive. He was dressed 
in the world’s finest muslin, and he 
was bored and supercilious. Lest | 
should be thought to indulge a fam- 
ily pride, | should say at once that 
his subsequent behavior was nocredit 
to him whatsoever. 
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re-creates Da Gama’s foolish adventure in Malabar 


I know the shore on which Vasco 
da Gama landed very well. When I 
was a boy I used to ride along it on 


a white horse. I lived in the town of 


Calicut and each morning, very 


early to catch the cool breezes of 


the sunrise, | would ride through 
the streets of white houses, past the 
temple with its square pool of water 
where men would be bathing and 
saying their prayers, through the 
palm groves near the sea, where 
the women would sit in the first rays 
of the sun, combing their long black 
hair, to a place with a little red shrine 
raised in honor of a sea goddess. | 
would tie up my horse and walk 
out upon the sands and look out 
across the long, slow rollers of the 
Arabian Sea. I would watch the 
fishermen coming home in their out- 
rigger canoes, and when I was tired 
of that | would begin—for I was 
rather a solitary boy-——to daydream. 

It was always the same daydream. 
1 would pretend that it was a May 
morning over four hundred years 
ago, and that I was one of my fore- 
bears looking at three squat ships 
from Portugal, and wondering what 
to do about them. | would see the 
longboat put out. I would see the 
pulf of smoke of the bombard and 
hear, a little later, the sound of it 
across the waters. | would watch 
the strange men land. Then | would 
mount my horse and ride slowly 
back past the palms, the women, the 
white houses and the temple where 
they would now be ringing their 


prayer bells. | would imagine I was 
riding beside the Portuguese, watch- 
ing them narrowly for a false move. 
As other boys played cowboys and 
Indians or cops and robbers, I played 
Mariners and Nairs. The Mariners 
were Vasco da Gama and his men. 
The Nairs were that caste of Hindus 
from which I sprang, some of whom, 
even in those distant days, bore my 
name. 

I was very proud of being a Nair 
because my uncles had told me that 
centuries ago they had been war- 
riors. Later in life | discovered that 
they were certainly warriors by pro- 
fession, but never very energetic 
ones. The climate of Malabar is too 
hot for anyone to be warlike for 
long. When the Emperor Augustus 
sent Roman soldiers there, they too 
were affected; Malabar was almost 
the only place in the known world 
where they did not kill anybody. The 
Nairs quickly came to an understand- 
ing with them. The Romans built a 
temple, stayed, grew old, faded 
away, and there is nothing left to 
mark their visit now except the 
coins they let fall from their purses 
and were too languid to pick up. 

All this shows that two thousand 
years ago my ancestors had some 
common sense. By the year 1498, 
when Vasco da Gama arrived on 
their shores, they had quite lost it. 
They had become convinced that 
they were highly superior beings, 
more refined, more admirable and 
more civilized than any European. 


They knew very little about Europe, 
but they did know two things, and 
they were enough. 

The first was that the Europeans 
liked meat: the second was that the 
Europeans did not like to wash. The 
Nairs of Malabar never eat meat and 
they wash all over twice a day. Both 
the food and the churches of the 
Europeans smelled bad; their food 
because meat will not stay sweet in- 
definitely, and their churches be- 
cause the human body has the same 
characteristic. Since they would 
neither give up eating meat nor 
wash, they needed spices for their 
cooking, incense for their churches, 
and all sorts of perfumes. Now the 
spices and the incense, together with 
many of the things that go to make 
a perfume, grow in Malabar better 
than anywhere else in the world. 
They grow so well that the whole art 
of cultivating them consists of leav- 
ing them alone. My ancestors were 
masters of this art, and so, while 
they marveled at the ways of the 
Europeans, they grew rich. 

It was all very simple. Mother 
Nature grew the spices. The peas- 
ants gathered them. The Nairs and 
other members of the upper classes 
sold them to the Arabs, and the 
Arabs put them aboard their dhows, 
long, rakish ships with triangular 
sails, and sailed them across to Zan- 
zibar or up to the Persian Gulf. 
From there, the spices and the in- 
cense were taken overland to the 


Continued on Page 76 
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Continued from Page 74 

Mediterranean, where the Arabs met 
the unwashed inhabitants of Europe. 
of the 
Prophet Mohammed. The Europeans 
were believers in Christ. The Arabs 
called the Christians idolatrous pigs; 
the Christians called the Arabs blas- 
phemous pirates. The Christians and 
the Mosiems were constantly at war, 


The Arabs were followers 


and nothing could soften their terrible 
enmity, except money. So while the 
armies slaughtered one another, busi- 
nessmen on both sides did a spanking 
business in spices. They had to go about 
it quietly in order not to disturb the 
soldiers, but trade was invariably mag- 
nificent. Venice, the loveliest city in 
Europe, is a monument to the amount 
of cash that could be got out of it. 
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When the Arabs returned to Mal- 
abar, the main thing they brought 
back was horses. My ancestors had 
a passion for horses, and when | 
rode down to the beach each morn- 
ing, | was doing the thing they had 
loved to do for centuries before me. 
The horses that the Arabs brought 
were Thoroughbreds. They cost 
great sums of money. They usually 
fell dead within a year, partly be- 
cause of the climate, partly because, 
I fancy, my forebears could not 
make the considerable effort of look- 
ing after a horse properly. Marco 
Polo remarks that he observed them 
feeding the animals on bowls of 
cooked rice and—he swears—meat 
balls. It is probable that the con- 
sumption of horses was so great that 
not even the spice trade would have 
supported the cost. But that was of 
no consequence. Divers plunged 
from time to time into the sea and 
fished up oysters, many of which 
contained extraordinarily fine pearls. 
All in all, for ease and wealth, his- 
tory has seen nothing like it till oil 
was found in Texas. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that when three Portuguese ships 
anchored one day in the roads off 
Calicut, the Nairs, and the rest of 
the upper classes of Malabar, were 
not impressed. They knew perfectly 





well who the strangers were. Fast 
dhows from Zanzibar had outraced 
the wallowing caravels across the 
Arabian Sea and brought the news 
that the Portuguese had found the 


‘seaway to India. The fact could 


scarcely have amazed my ancestors. 
The Arabs had been using it for cen- 
turies. The wonder was not that the 
white man was there, but that he 
had not got there before. 

Vasco da Gama and his men had 
made heavy weather of the journey. 
They rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and sailed up the east coast of 
Africa without meeting much in the 
way of adventure or discovering 
anything new. In any case, another 
explorer, Bartholomew Dias, had 
been over the route a few years be- 
fore. But at Mozambique, Vasco da 
Gama was in uncharted waters, and, 
it would appear, without an idea as 
to the whereabouts of the spices. 

By u stroke of good fortune, a dis- 
gruntled Arab came aboard with his 
little son and offered to pilot them. 
What happened then is best de- 
scribed in the plain language of the 
logbook of da Gama’s San Raphael. 
“On Sunday, Ist. April,” says the 
log, “‘we came to some islands close 
to the mainland. The first of these we 
called Ilha do Acoutado, the Island 
of the Flogged One, because of the 
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flogging inflicted on our Moorish 
pilot because he had lied to the cap- 
tain by stating that these islands were 
the Mainland.” \t is, of course, 
shocking to tell untruths, but maybe 
the pilot had his reasons. A week 
before, he had watched the gallant 
company attack a village to which 
he had guided them. “When we had 
discharged a few bombards at the 
villagers,” says the logbook, eco- 
nomically, “we rejoined our ships.” 

Having embellished his charts 
with the Island of the Flogged One, 
Vasco da Gama then chased a small 
ship and captured some Arabs. 
Some of them knew the way to In- 
dia. This, on the face of it, appeared 
to be most fortunate. They told him 
what they knew, but Vasco da Gama 
was a cautious man. To make sure 
that there was no treachery, he tied 
two of them up and dripped scalding 
oil on their bare flesh. The bom- 
bards, the whip and the boiling oil 
soon taught the people along the 
coast that they were dealing with a 
Christian gentleman who stood for 
no nonsense, and from then on 
Vasco da Gama found no hesitation 
when he inquired the way. After an 
uneventful twenty-three-days’ trip 
across the Arabian Sea, he and his 
men sighted the promised land. 

The temperature in Malabar is 
usually in the 90’s, and the season of 
the Portuguese arrival being that of 
the monsoon, there was added to 
this trial a 100 per cent humidity. 
The longboat fired a bombard— 
again no marvel, for the inhabitants 
had long known about firearms and 
gunpowder—and one man stepped 
ashore, the first European to come 
by sea to India from the West. 

One would like to think that he 
struck a brave figure. But since he 
was wearing a heavy doublet, a 
leather jerkin, woolen breeches, 
hose and a helmet, he had all he 
could do to keep from sinking to 
his knees with exhaustion. Stream- 
ing with sweat, he was immediately 
surrounded by the citizens of Cali- 
cut, coolly dressed in starched mus- 
lin loincloths, who demanded who 
he was. 

With the aid of an Arab, one of 
the large Arab colony there, many 
of whom spoke excellent Portuguese, 
he gave his name. When asked if he 
was the leader of the expedition, he 
admitted that he was not. He had to 
confess, in fact, that he was a poor 
convict who had been condemned 
to death in Portugal for his crimes 
and reprieved on condition that he 
sail with Vasco da Gama. He had 
gone ashore as a stalking horse. If 
the inhabitants welcomed him, Vasco 
da Gama would, in due course, fol- 
low. If they killed him, Vasco would 
have time to reflect on the situation. 
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He was given food and drink, and 
sent back. He reported to Vasco da 
Gama, who pondered the matter for 
two days and finally decided it was 
safe to land. He made a much better 
impression than the convict. In the 
first place he had grace and bearing, 
two things that have always counted 
for a great deal in Malabar. In the 
second place, he put on a fine colorful 


show, and that, in Malabar, counts for 
even more. He picked an honor guard 
of thirteen men, some of whom bore 
the gold-stitched banners of Portugal, 
while the others blew upon trumpets. 
The flash of the banners in the sun, the 
music that fell so strangely on Indian 
ears, and the figure of Vasco himself, 
young—he was only thirty-seven—and 
handsomely bearded, drew a crowd. 


He was put in a palanquie and six 
men carried him slowly along the wide 
streets of Calicut toward the royal pal- 
ace, while the lower-caste people 
crowded round, shouting, laughing and 
clapping their hands high in the air. 
They peeped through the curtains at the 
reclining navigator, touched the silks 
of his doublet and breeches, giggled 

Continued on Page 142 
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come on aboard the 
S.$. DELTA QUEEN for the most 
enjoyable vacation you've ever had. Ba: 2 > <a 


The “Queen” has years of experience in putting her 
guests at ease... . catering to them with a crew of 70 
anticipating every need, providing the ultimate in 
personalized service. Staterooms are comfortably and 
tastefully appointed. Meals, an everyday pleasure. 
A variety of ship-board entertainment. Passengers 
are easy to meet. Everyone has access to all four 
decks of the steamer . . . makes it idea! for families. 
Scenery? Sunups and sunsets like you’ve never 
experienced. Shore stops in many interesting river 
towns. You'll love every minute! 


PITTSBURGH CRUISE 10 days. You'll love 
every exciting minute of it .. . fascinated 
by the traffic of river barges and tows... 
locking through dams... exploring towns 
where much of our country’s early history 
was made... and then Pittsburgh, ‘City 
of Tomorrow’’! Leave Cin’ti. June 12; 
return June 22. Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 


Tennessee, Cumberland, Mississippi Rivers. You'll 
tour picturesque shores surrounding Reelfoot Lake, | 
Tenn. Swim or fish, if you like, Fish-fry in the l\ | 
evening! Leave Cin’ti. June 26; return July 6. Fare, 
$170 up, plus tax. 


Your Choice of 3, 7, 10, 20-Day Cruises on 


REELFOOT LAKE “FOUR RIVERS" CRUISE 10 days. Ohio, | 
| 
| 
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the Ohio, Mississippi, Tennessee Rivers 


KENTUCKY LAKE CRUISES 7 days. Always popular. Fun- 1 || 


















NEW ORLEANS CRUISES 20 days. Gay and filled cruises the entire family can enjoy. Leisurely | 

beautiful city ae . where the chef and trips to blue, blue Kentucky Lake. Shore stop at 

Joan saueecene OFS kings, and the tourists Kenlake Hotel and its playground. Opportunity to \ 
their willing subjects. Ancient French swim, fish, go boating, horseback riding, or tour | 
Quarter, romantic patio gardens, famous beautiful lake area. Leave Cin’ti. July 11, 18, 25; | 
restaurants will thrill and delight you. Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. Fare, $115 up, plus ae \ 
Spring Fiesta Cruise leaves Cincinnati aia ip Hime Rese ake ‘ F : 

Apr. 4; returns Apr. 23. Cotton Carnival SPECIAL LABOR DAY CRUISE 3 days. ‘To Leavenworth, 


g 

Cruise leaves Cin’ti. May 9; returns Ind., and return. Leave Cin’ti. Sept. 5; return 1] 
| 
| 







1 \? May 28. Fall Cruises: Leave Oct. 3; re- Sept. 8. Fare, $63 up, plus tax. 11] 
/ (\ ‘ a ae - aoe — re yeneen ST. PAUL CRUISE 20 days. River and shore scenery | 
vi +74 OMe Se FATS Oe a no other trip can match, Early fall color display | 
Explore many interesting river towns . Hannibal, | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CRUISE 14 days. Your Rock Island, Red Wing, St. Paul . other memor 1.\) 
chance to see the “great lakes of the South,” able stops. Leave Cin’ti. Sept. 12; return Oct. 1 (: 
and wonderful, thrilling panorama of Mocca- oo ame Fare, $340 up, plus tax. | 
sin Bend from majestic Lookout Mountain. Fy f : ’ 






Tour to Rock City at no extra cost. Leave 
Cin’ti. May 29; return June 12. Fare, $230 
up, plus tax. 


Sve your Travel Agent! [ 
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Beautiful new full color folder describing and illustrating all | 
1959 cruises. Fill out, mail coupon! 
a Children under five, when ac- “ eeeeseeeeeeeeeeweeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee } 
A jo! companied by one or two adults « GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. V/ 
; and occupying the same state- $ 359 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio | 
iY room, one-fourth fare. Children e q 
- fo five and under twelve, one-half a 
Wigs fare; twelve and under eighteen, e 
Re three-fourths fare; eighteen and ¢ Address__ . 
over, full fare. ° \ 
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The New Yorker—or the globe-trotter, for that matter—will travel far 

and wide before finding a better sea-food house than Sweet's, which has been situated 

a stone’s throw from the Fulton Fish Market for one hundred and fourteen years. 

Arranged in a frame formed by a fish net and a lobster pot are prints of subjects long 
associated with the tradition of Sweet's. From the top: Diamond Jim Brady, 

Lillian Russell, Henry Ward Beecher, Abraham Sweet, John L. Sullivan, a handsome haddock, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge; the boiled lobster came from the coast of Maine. 


SWEETS 
h 
by Joel Sayre 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 





@ Sweet’s Restaurant at 2-4 Fulton Street, Manhattan, 
offers a variety of 116 drinks, some of which | haven't 
seen since the heyday of Irene Castle, when I first began 
investigating sin. There are, for instance, Bronx, Orange 
Blossom and Pink Lady cocktails; Sherry Cobbler, Rock 
& Rye. Does anybody order such concoctions these days? 
Probably—at Sweet's; New York’s oldest sea-food house, 
founded in 1845, has a few customers who date back 
to the Tom and Jerry, made of spiced hot rum and eggs. 

Sweet’s is now owned by Miss Lea Lake and her 
brother Charles. | asked Miss Lake what her clients 
drank with their sea food. 

“Some like a split of stout with their oysters,’”’ she 
said. “Chablis is nice with pompano—most good white 
wines go well with fish.” 

“What do you do about your drunks?” I asked. 

Miss Lake, an alert and friendly lady of middle age, 
as nice as the pie in her kitchen, looked as though she 
had been slapped. ‘“‘Drunks!”’ she said in a tone of hurt 
surprise. ““This is a serious place.” 

My question had been thoughtless. Nobody in his 
right mind would go to Sweet’s to tie one on. People 
drink with their meals there, of course; but the awesome 
dignity of the thirteen Negro waiters alone would dis- 
courage anybody from misbehaving. The eldest of them, 
Daniel Chisholm, has reached the age of eighty-five, and 
several of his colleagues are close behind him. Getting 
tight at Sweet’s would be almost like swigging from a 
flask in church. Besides, the food is too good. Sweet's 
regular clients go with a single purpose: to consume and 
relish the fruits of the boundless oceans, and this attitude 
pervades the whole atmosphere. It’s a serious place, all 
right, though Gloria Swanson, dining there alone once, 
was surrounded by a posse of conventioning Shriners 
who had got lost and mistaken Sweet’s for Sammy's 
Bowery Follies. 

Sweet's is proud of its regulars, and there are many, 
among them a nimble ninety-two-year-old tobacco im- 
porter named Benjamin Hamburger who has been going 
there for seventy-six years, and his father went before him. 
One of the main reasons why the regulars love Sweet’s is 


its total lack of chichi. ““Not Responsible for Personal 
Property Unless Checked,” says a note on the front page 
of the menu, although Sweet’s hat-check girl is actually 
a series of hooks and pegs fastened to the walls. 

Here and there are nautical relics, including a model of 
a full-rigged ship in a shadow box, an old harpoon gun 
and a number of paintings, the kind that everybody be- 
yond fifty has seen, during his childhood, being painted 
at great speed by a man wearing a smock in the window 
of a local furniture store. Most of the paintings are ma- 
rines, but some are pastorals. They are provided by a 
neighborhood picture framer who eats in the restaurant 
every day, and all are for sale; now and then a diner 
makes a purchase. Sweet’s draws no commission on the 
sales; the pictures are hung as a favor to the framer, and 
Miss Lake feels that they enhance the décor. When all the 
tables are set, and the waiters in their crisp, spotless 
white are at their stations ready for the first customer, 
and the young bartender, with the crew cut, and the 
oyster shucker are behind the long, old mahogany bar, 
the dining room presents a fine appearance. 

Sweet’s is situated downtown near the Brooklyn 
Bridge, with the huge and fabulous Fulton Fish Market 
close by. It draws the bulk of its luncheon clientele, over- 
whelmingly male, from the adjoining financial, coffee- 
roasting and insurance districts. In summer, whenevet 
chef Peter Cheuces obtains a 300-pound halibut (a 
Greek, he pronounces it “haliver’’), the news flashes up 
and down Wall Street as though Ford had acquired 
General Motors. By 8 P.M. when the kitchen closes, the 
haliver is usually nothing but bones. 

Sweet’s can seat about 150. It opens weekdays at 
11 A.M.; by noon it is almost full, and an hour later there 
are likely to be customers waiting halfway down the 
steep stairway—it’s on the second floor—to the street. 
On Fridays and during Lent the queues often extend out- 
side the building. Around 5 P.M. the dinner eaters arrive, 
and it is then you first see females in respectable num- 
bers—escorted ladies, pairs and trios of fish-loving 
spinsters, little girls in family groups. It is closed Sat- 


urdays, Sundays and holidays. Continued on Page &1 
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4 DIMES A, DAY 


New York - Paris - New York 


New York until you stepoff in Paris. Only Air France 
offers you so many accommodations, sO many on- 
time departures and arrivals, so many non-stop 
flights every day. Small wonder Air France flies 
more passengers non-stop between New York and 
Paris than the next two airlines combined. 


AIR:FRANCE 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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The fastest jets in the air today can’t fly this run 
non-stop both ways. They just don’t have the range. 
But Air France Super Starliners—the world’s long- 
est-range airliners—have been doing it with ease 
for years. No fuel stops at Gander, Shannon or the 
Azores. No stops from the time you step aboard in 
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Continued from Page 79 

Families often take their children 
to dinner there, for the fare is fun- 
damentally simple. Yet, in its 114 
years of existence, Sweet’s has at- 
tracted many astute sea-food lovers. 
Here are a random few: the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, that celebrated 
pulpit orator who was catnip to his 
lady parishioners; Seth Low, presi- 
dent of Columbia University and the 
firstanti-Tammany mayorof Greater 
New York; financier Frank Van- 
derlip; Julian Street, the writer and 
wine expert; Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
(who worked as a youth in the Ful- 
ton Fish Market), Sen. Robert Wag- 
ner, and John Curry, boss of 
Tammany Hall; Irving Berlin, Bea- 
trice Lillie, Esther Williams, Dave 
Chasen, Mel Ott of baseball fame, 
dramatist Marc Connelly and Vin- 
cent Astor. 

Sweet’s main dishes are examples 
of how delicious American sea food 
can be without being fancy. In spite 
of its heavy patronage (between 350 
and 550 meals are eatemthere on an 
average day), its service is leisurely, 
for all of the main dishes are cooked 
to order. Its methods of cook- 
ing are basic: broiling,: especially ; 
sautéing, deep-fat frying, baking and 
boiling. Its sauces are few: tartare, au 
gratin, Creole, drawn butter, New- 
burg—and that’s about all. There is 
no pretense of elegance, nothing 
flossy, but everything done expertly. 
At least a ton of sea food is served 
at Sweet’s every week. 

Miss Lake, her brother Charles 
and Chef Cheuces, who has been 
with them for twenty-five years, 
buy only fresh sea food. 

One dawn in early January, I ac- 
companied the chef on his shoppjng 
tour of the Fulton Fish Market, 
which he makes every working day. 

The fishermen had spent the 
Christmas holidays with their fami- 
lies, so the fresh fish that morning 
were scant. The chef went snorting 
from stall to stall. 

“T’aw out a piece fish and lose its 
juice,” he said. “Then you broil, and 
it’s so dry, it tastes like fire hose.” 
Finally he bought a quantity of fresh 
sole, flounder and haddock. At the 
stall of Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 
he rolled up a sleeve and reached 
deep into a five-gallon can of scallops 
that had been opened with delicate 
taps of a fishmonger’s hatchet. Hav- 
ing approved of the succulence of 
the scallops—or, properly, their 
dressed-out adductor muscles, which 
is the part of the scallop you eat— 
he bought the entire can at the 
wholesale price of $13.75 a gallon. 
At Thompson and Potter’s, next 
door to Sweet’s entrance, he 
bought several bushels of Blue 

Continued on Page 102 
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The Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel has the smart New Look 
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walls of the Citadel; in a narrow, 
high-walled alley leading down from 
it Muhammad Ali massacred all ex- 
cept one of his Mameluke guests, in 
their splendid clothes. (At that time 
George the Third was still king of 
England.) Beyond the Citadel is the 
city of the dead, an eight-mile girdle 
of domed tombs and mosques, run- 
ning between the Mokattam hills 
and the inhabited section of eastern 
Cairo. 

Old Cairo is on the east bank of 
the Nile, vague in the slight dust, 
beige, somber from Fustat and the 
Roman fort of Babylon in the south 
to the suburb of Heliopolis and the 
airport in the north. The only clean 
line is the bisection of the Nile, with 
its two islands—Roda and Gez- 
ireh—a hospital on one, a race- 
track on the other. A huge fountain, 
given to the city by Krupp, the 
German steel magnate, makes a 
whale’s spout from the river, near 





the southern tip of Gezireh. There 
are many bridges, the newest com- 
pleted only iast year, linking the east 
bank to the suburb of Gizeh where 
buildings of Georgian sobriety house 
Cairo University. A nearby zoo 
offers African animals a better cli- 
mate than is possible in London 
or New York. And beyond the Uni- 
versity and the groves of the zoo, 
the road to the Pyramids ends at 
Mena House, and the western desert 
starts, to continue right across North 
Africa to the far Atlantic. Families 
of pyramids mark fertility’s last edge. 
From Mokattam we can see not 
only the Great Pyramid and its two 
sisters but also, farther south, its 
predecessor, the Step Pyramid of 
Zoser. 

This pyramid, which is a se- 
ries of oblong tombs, in descend- 
ing size, placed one on top of an- 
other, is the first massive building in 
stone on the planet. Rivals in size, 
if not beauty, there are, along the 
Nile, new skyscrapers built by the 
money of Saudi princes. 














siiciasinscvdunaianel WEATHER 

Going places this month? As a guide for 

travelers, the alphabetical listing below 

indicates February's average temperature 

extremes and humidity figures for se- 

lected cities around the world. 

HIGH LOW HUMIDITY 
Albuquerque 55 32 54 
Amsterdam 42 31 87 
Berlin 38 28 81 
Burlington, Vt. 22 4 75 
Calcutta 82 60 59 
Cape Town, S. Afr. 80 61 74 
Charleston, S.C. 54 32 65 
Chicago 27 13 73 
Colorado Springs 50 23 56 
Glasgow 43 35 83 
Honolulu 80 65 72 
Houston 58 42 71 
Jerusalem 55 41 58 
Kingston, Jamaica 86 67 72 
Lisbon 56 47 80 
London 45 33 82 
Mexico City 70 44 48 
Montreal 23 8 82 
Nassau, Bahamas 77 67 66 
New Orleans 57 40 62 
New York 33 23 61 
Nome, Alaska 22 $ 67 
Oslo, Norway 30 21 76 
Paris 46 33 86 
Philadelphia 35 22 65 
Portland, Me. 30 8 72 
Portland, Ore. 55 43 79 
Rio de Janeiro 83 76 80 
Rome 55 40 78 
San Diego 68 53 74 
San Juan, P.R. 83 69 va 
Seattle 55 45 75 
Sydney 78 65 73 
Tokyo 47 31 56 
Tucson 69 43 47 
Vienno 38 29 72 
Washington, D.C. 37 25 62 
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As we turn to our prawns and 
white Egyptian wine, my friend says: 
“All our dynasties have built new 
cities. The Pharaohs built Memphis, 
the Arabs built near the Roman 
ruins of Babylon. There has been a 
constant movement from south to 
north, and interestingly, from the 
desert toward the Nile. The Arabs 
seem to have felt more at home near 
the desert, as the Greeks were at 
home near the sea. The part of Cairo 
near the Nile, that was built by the 
foreigners, in the 19th Century.” 
This liking for the desert, the sand 
that gets into your hair and through 
the eyelets of your shoes, is strange, 
for the Nile is by far the most beau- 
tiful river to be found in any city, its 
very color that of life itself, fecund 
and promising delight. And yet, ex- 
cept for the Nilometer on Roda Is- 
land, the western part of Cairo— 
that part which lies along the river— 
is all new, and, as the philosopher 
said, little of it is older than the 19th 
Century. But the modern Egyptians 
seem to have lost the taste for the 
desert. When I ask a guide if he has 
ever been to the oases (all within the 
boundaries of Egypt) he says, “I 
have been out of Egypt only once, 
when I went to Mecca.” To the 
Cairene of today, Egypt is the Nile 
valley, and the best part of Egypt is 
that section of Cairo along the Nile. 
Built by Englishmen, Greeks and 
Frenchmen, occupied by Turks of 
the royal family who felt near to 
Europe, the west bank is now Egyp- 
tian, though middle-class. The at- 
mosphere here is very different from 
that part of the east bank which lies 
between the Nile and the eastern Cit- 
adel. There are tree-lined boulevards, 
large villas, blocks of apartments. In 
the section known as Dokki, there is 
the Shooting and Fishing Club, a 
fifty-acre green. oasis in the built-up 
city. Here you can see something 
remarkable in the world of sport: 
pigeon-shooting three times a week 
with live pigeons; as many as five 
hundred are thrown into the air in an 
afternoon. Middle-aged gentlemen 
in carefully cut sporting clothes ad- 
vance to handicap lines. There is a 
whir of wings as an unseen boy 
hurls a live bird into the air. The 
pigeon wheels to the right, or the 
left, two shots ring out, and the bird 
plummets to earth or escapes. 
Nearly all these people speak Eng- 
lish or French; they have a club 
rule thet strangers are welcome. 
They seem to have no immediate 
problem but to hit the bird, or to bet 
on the winner. (Bets are placed 
through a totalizator, and its profits 
have built a resplendent clubhouse.) 
Not all the people on the island of 
Gezireh or on the west bank of the 
Nile are wealthy. There are doctors 


and lawyers and schoolteachers. But 
they all form part of a different Cairo 
from that around the mosque of 
Sayida Zaynab or along the congested 
roads that reach toward the Azhar 
University and the Sultan Hassan 
Mosque. 

As much as in Disraeli’s England, 
there are “two nations” in Egypt. But 
the “two nations” are one in a belief 


in Egypt, a warmth, a new self-confi- 
dence, an evident pride. At the time of 
Suez, these middle-class people came 
to the Sporting Club in their silk shirts 
with initials on their pockets, to train; 
all over Egypt men in galabias were 
squinting down their gun sights, learn- 
ing the same drill. 

But between these suburbs and the 
teeming city there are two rivers in 


addition to the Nile: money and age. 
Most of the club members are middle- 
aged and prosperous, while in the nar- 
row lanes of the city the people are 
mostly young and poor. The young 
people of Cairo are constantly evident 
The 
commonest garments are trousers and 
an open shirt, but many still wear the 
ornamental undervest and the long 


None of them wear blue jeans. 








No change of plane 
over the routes of 
National, Pan Am 
and Panagra. 





You are met at every stop on “host tours”’ 
which include air fares, fine rooms with 
bath, sightseeing with English-speaking 
guides. 3 weeks, only $993 from N.Y. 





San Martin de los Andes on Lake Lacar, Argentina 
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something new and wondertul 


im South America 


You find a happy combination of 
thrilling scenery, and city fun. Your 


dollars go a long way in every coun- 
try on Panagra’s route. And you 
can fly to Buenos Aires and back 
for 30°, off regular fares. 

New low round-trip fares to 
Buenos Aires apply both to all- 
tourist flights by El Pacifico pres- 


surized DC-6Bs and to all-first-clase 
El InterAmericano DC-7s. Both are 
through services equipped with 
radar and both fly daily from New 
York. See your Travel Agent or Pan 
Am, Sales Agent for Panagra. Or 
write for details about pre-planned 
tours: Don Wilson, Panagra, Rm 
4459, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
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sweeping galabia. Nobody dances 
rock ’n’ roll. Like all Arabs, and 
perhaps all Moslems, the young are 
curiously grave, without being sad. 
A boy of sixteen wears a mustache, 
and, except when taking part in 
political demonstrations, acts with a 
remarkable gravity. Yet there is no 
uniformity in dress, no authoritarian 
stamp. You can go out in pajamas 
if you wish. Many people do. 

So far, I have seen only one polit- 
ical procession: a group of very 
young Boy Scouts with green neck- 
cloths, walking, not marching, in 
gym shoes, not boots, one or two 
carrying flags, another a drum, an- 
other a fife. No one paid them much 
attention. There have been no street 
broadcasts. “Positive neutrality” 
shows itself on the bookstalls where 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, the 
Soviet News, New China and the 
Daily Express plead, without obvi- 
ous success, for buyers. There are 
no more photographs of Nasser than 
before the Revolt in Beirut; the 
most popular is a full-face picture 
with a broad grin. This is displacing 
an earlier dreamy color print with 
a huge officer’s hat, and mystical 
eyes. 

A day or two later I heard what 
sounded like a mammoth protest 
meeting, one of those sudden dem- 





onstrations which in the days of 
Farouk struck amusement, some- 
times alarm, in foreign hearts. I got 
up (it was a hot afternoon), pulled 
up the blinds, and admitted the 
Nile, whose color of eau de Nil wilts 
in the heat of the day and becomes 
sour olive. Across the main bridge, 
from the Gezireh island with its Ex- 
hibition grounds and sporting clubs, 
approached a multitude of chanting 
people, mostly young men, some 
carrying banners whose inscriptions 
I could not read. They were pouring 
like a film of the Bastille toward the 
Semiramis Hotel and the odd 
Gothic-style house, so like a vicar- 
age, where the main roads turn to- 
ward Liberation Square. I rushed 
into my clothes, disregarded the ele- 
vator, and arrived at the porter’s 
desk, eager to learn what was up. 
There was an atmosphere of calm 
in the Victorian lounge, with its clas- 
sical busts and sleepy chairs. A dele- 
gation of Sudanese in white sheets 
and long black legs were kissing the 
hand of a notable from Khartoum. 
The Greek porter looked up from 
licking stamps. “Oh, them? There’s 
been a football match, two famous 
teams,” and he went back to his 
licking. 

More popular than football is the 
cinema. Huge billboards blare with 
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impartiality the deeds of Russian 
and American heroes. But the film 
which has enjoyed the greatest suc- 
cess, running for months, is the 
Egyptian Rudda Qalbi (My Heart 
Has Returned), a saga in color Cine- 
mascope of the birth of the Revolu- 
tion. The author is Yusif Sebawi, an 
ex-officer, described by one Egyp- 
tian as the Charles Garvice of Egypt. 
His novels repeat the Edwardian 
formula of social climbing redeemed 
by love. In his film epic, a gardener’s 
boy falls in love with the pasha’s 
daughter, is snubbed by the pasha’s 
son, becomes an army officer, re- 
mains true despite years spent apart, 
fights in Palestine, loses the Bad 
Girl with the Heart of Gold in the 
Great Fire of Cairo (her survival 
might have complicated the plot), 
and eventually marries the girl and 
takes the property of the son. An 
Egyptian Gone With the Wind, the 
scene in this film where the officers 
swore the revolutionary oath on the 
Koran, had audiences standing on 
their seats. 

More Egyptian than the cinema 
are the arts of singing and dancing. 
In the Arab Museum, on the edge of 
the old city, there are pottery por- 
traits of lute players with bunches of 
grapes, huge eyes, and larger tur- 
bans. Today’s musicians no longer 





wear turbans, but they are part of 
an unbroken tradition, though there 
have been some borrowings from the 
West. The style of dancing—the 
rhythmic movement of the hips, the 
convolution of the stomach—goes 
back to the Pharaohs. 

Abdin Palace, a museum of mo- 
narchical extravagance and vulgarity, 
also houses the Ministry of Land 
Reform, and, at the back, a cabaret. 
I am taken there by a surgeon and 
his wife. It is a long, low pavilion 
with windows of colored glass lit Niven, 
faintly from outside. A mediocre, eg Hf 
and therefore rather noisy, band. $0 te 7 
Tables with copper tops and foot- 
stools to sit on, or if you prefer, 
backless divans. We all find these 
uncomfortable. But the kebab is ex- 
cellent. (This meat is of two kinds: 
lamb cut in cubes and roasted on 
skewers, and lamb grilled with 
herbs.) We do not drink (I have one 
small Danish beer) and I see that 
most of the glasses on the other 
tables contain water. The cabaret is 
not up to Beirut standards: six ugly 
ladies in gilded brassiéres and se- 
quined panties. A pretty girl with a 
hard face, billed as the “Nightingale 
of Lebanon,” sings inexpertly. Then 
a Greek girl, with—as the surgeon 
at once notices—an appendectomy 
scar, begins to dance. The doctor 
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has been talking about Hassan al-Bana, 
who founded the Moslem Brotherhood, 
at first an imitation of the Y.M.C.A,, 
but later a powerful and dangerous 
contestant for political power. 

“A brilliant man, but his ideas could 
have ruined Egypt, taking us right back 
to where we were years ago. Funda- 
mentalism, you call it in English? Ah, 
this girl with the scar, she’s chosen 


Egyptian nationality—it was in the 
newspapers—hence the applause.” 

His wife adds, **We like the Greeks.” 

And I add, ‘““Makarios, Archbishop 
of Cyprus, likes Egypt,” and we all 
smile; and the doctor says, “We 
Egyptians like everybody, so long as 
they respect our independence.” 

The girl deserves the applause. Her 
dance is expert, and moving: just the 


right quiver of a beautiful abdomen 
(despite the scar) to the halting flute, 


just the correct paroxysm and castanet- 


clap t~ the sudden burst of a livelier 
tune. [hen she finishes, and the six 
ugly women return, and the doctor 
goes on telling me how he was on duty 
the day Hassan al-Bana was brought 
into the hospital, with three bul- 
lets in him. “He was still conscious. 
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He recognized me, and this gave 
him confidence. ‘Don’t speak,’ I 
said, ‘it will tire you’; but he mur- 
mured some verses from the Koran, 
then died.” 

Politics are not far from any of the 
arts. My philosopher already had 
told me how all the young novelists 
and poets have axes to grind; and so 
do the singers. Um Kalthum, for 
example, the most famous voice 
from Morocco to Baghdad. She 
lives in a large prewar villa in west- 
ern Cairo, moated with money. She 
wears a slate-gray suit, dark-rimmed 
glasses, and shoes with elegant high 
heels. She looks like a dynamic 
schoolmistress, and is highly con- 
scious of her standing as an artist. 
Her face, with her sleek dark hair 
drawn back, is like the Sphinx, but 
the Sphinx animated. She tells me 
how, many years ago, when she was 
a girl, her peasant father used to 
teach her brother to chant at wed- 
dings. One day he heard her singing 
to a doll, and knew at once that she 
was a greater artist. After that he 
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dressed her as a boy and took her 
with him on religious occasions. 

Um Kalthum believes that music 
must do more than entertain. It must 
give guidance on religious and moral 
questions, for while people dislike 
sermons or editorials, they will ac- 
cept advice in songs. During the 
Suez crisis one of Um Kalthum’s 
songs, Wallah zeman, became very 
popular. “By God, it is time, O my 
weapon! Stand up and say you’re 
alive!’ It is now used as a preface to 
every news bulletin from Damascus. 
“I came to know my people’s great- 
ness during Suez,” she tells me. 
“England never did anything better 
for us than to attack us. It awoke 
us, it inspired us. Even the children! 
I heard a little girl near here quar- 
reling with her sister. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘O daughter of Satan,’ she was 
shouting, ‘Ya bint Eden—O daugh- 
ter of Eden.’” But as always with 
the Arabs, such sentiments refer to 
a government, not to individuals. A 
nation is judged by its policy; a na- 
tional by his smile, or frown. 

But to watch the swiveling ab- 
domen of an artist, or an artist’s 
hands as she clutches the micro- 
phone, this costs money. The popu- 


lar places of entertainment are 
the cafés, of which there are 
myriad, catering to every taste, 
and mirroring Cairo. There 
are Greek cafés, with stout 
businessmen reading the Greek 
newspaper, Light, and young 
Greeks playing dominoes. In 
Groppi’s, the smartest café, 
famous for its cakes and choco- 
lates, there are cosmopolitan 
saurians, back-brushed thin 
gray hair, dark tortoise-shell 
glasses, gray-pink skin, mirth- 
less, cautious smiles, corpu- 
lent, materialistic and dis- 
illusioned. There is a rustling 
of the Journal d’ Egypte and a 
snap of handbags. There is a 
woman with a rope of giant 
pearls, a white frivolous hat 
on her bushy, dyed black hair, 
round white earrings, heavy 
dark glasses (the uniform of 
Groppi’s), a rouged face the 
texture of a heavily sugared 
wafer, a white choker blouse 
and a pert black jacket. She 
sits with a man who resembles 
a darker Mossadegh, and who, 
like that Persian politician, 
talks with his hands, then sud- 
denly relapses into a lizard’s 
stillness. The woman must be 
sixty years old, and with her 
dyed hair, and the wrinkles 
about her mouth, she sym- 
bolizes the ugliness and greed 
that Europe too often brought 
to Egypt. Arabic is seldom 
heard in Groppi’s; instead, 
German or French ripples 
round the skirts of the Nu- 
bian waiters. 

There are cafés for poets and 
film producers. There is one 
in Ezbekiah Gardens, a park 
near the opera, where Suleiman 
al-Halabi, a Syrian, killed 
Napoleon’s successor, Kléber, 
and which used to be, in the 
words of an Englishman in the 
Nineties, given over mainly to 
nurserymaids of the European 
community and English pri- 
vates. And speaking of Na- 
poleon, Hassan Manfauluti, 
son of a famous writer, says, 
“You know, we Egyptians 
were the first to resist him. 
The Cairenes barricaded their 
narrow Streets, shut those great 
doors you can still see.”” But 
Hassan is not a chauvinist; he 
speaks of the Egyptians with 
affectionate detachment. “The 
Egyptian man in the street is 
cynical.”’ he says, “he does not 
believe much in anything, he 
loves pleasure, loves foreigners. 
He likes to pride himself on 
being witty, likes the ancient 
Greeks, and feels himself im- 


measurably superior to other peoples so 
much shrewder.” 

He himself resembles a lean Egyptian 
from a tomb. He gets angry on my be- 
half when a student says, with no par- 
ticular malice, “There is a saying here 
that only two beings have sexual inter- 


course in public, dogs and British 
soldiers.” 

To change the subject, Hassan says, 
“Would you like to see a beledi (native) 
Egyptian café, which is to us what an 
English pub is to you?” We stroll through 
the night streets, cool now that the sun 





has gone down, and still thronged with 
people. There is an Arabic adjective, 
Sahran, which means “staying up till 
very late at night,”’ and like all Arabs, 
the Egyptians love the night. 

We pass the mosque of Sayidna al 
Hussein, which was rebuilt in Pres- 
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byterian Gothic in the 19th Century, 
and arrive at a cul-de-sac with an open- 
air café, Chairs face a stage, on which 
a strange old man in highly polished 
boots and leggings, in a military tunic 
red flannel fez with a 
tassel like those worn by Italians in the 


with a sloppy, 
Bersagliere regiments, with jutting 
beard like Balbo, and mad, mad eyes, 
believes he is Napoleon. (How often in 


Cairo you come back to Bonaparte.) 
He stands like the Ancient Mariner, 
watching to see if any of us misses a 
word of his address. If so, he repeats 
himself. He isexhorted good-humoredly 
by the watchers, heeling their chairs 
and clapping their hands. “To the 
front, marshal, to the front!” 
Thinking | am an American, he 
begins to praise America. At which, 
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to tease him, there is an uproar of 
disagreement. “But he is Swedish.” 
So he praises Sweden, with rhymes 
about Hammarskjold. Someone else 
says, “La huwa Russi,’ and he 
praises Russia. Someone then shouts, 
“*Marshal, your mother is sitting in 
a café with her breasts crossed.” 
The eccentric splutters with rage, 
like a monkey prodded with a stick, 
yet goes on with his discourse. As we 
leave, he is beating a tambourine 
above his head, and chanting nu- 
merous choruses against Ben Gurion 
while the audience repeats, “To the 
front, marshal! To the front!” 

Many cannot afford the cafés, 
even the poorest which consist only 
of a few chairs under a tree, and are 
frequented by Sudanese waiters be- 
tween shifts. For these, there are the 
streets with the bright shop windows, 
the public squares and the twenty- 
five-mile-long road by the Nile. In 
the evening, there is a colored foun- 
tain in Liberation Square, where old 
women sit on the grass and watch 
their grandchildren play while the 
lights change color. Young men 
throng admiringly round a group of 
weight lifters. The crowd is vast, but 
decorous, and when they leave, 
around eleven o'clock, there is no 
mess, no refuse. 

Late at night, when it gets cool, 
there are the Turkish baths, or ham- 
mams, for those who have nowhere 
to go, and cannot afford hotels. | 
went to one some distance from the 
bazaar. Here you leave the world of 
Groppi’s completely, and plunge 
back into what Cairo must have 
been like when the Caliphs built 
their great mosques and impressive 
city walls. Here there is the democ- 
racy of nakedness, in the steaming 
rooms, with conical beehive roofs, 
some with slabs where an old man 
cracks your joints and pounds your 
flesh, some with immense tanks like 
carp pools extremely hot, with naked 
men in and out of them. And out- 
side, side by side on a rush mat, the 
anonymous poor sleep out the night. 

These are the last people the for- 
eigner will get to know, yet perhaps 
the most important. These are the 
descendants of the two-dimensional 
retainers on the walls of the tombs: 
the fishermen with their spears, the 
carpenters at whose touch a grace- 
ful felucca grows alive, the agile lit- 
tle negroid slaves throwing a great 
trussed bull onto its back. At first, 
they all look alike; then at closer 
look, each is different, each has a dif- 
ferent story, though with common 
themes. They are another people 
from the middle-class Cairenes, just 
as the scribes in the tombs near the 
Step Pyramid, with their poised 
reeds, were different from the car- 
penters and fishermen. The mood of 
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the middle class is serious. They are 
concerned (when not shooting pi- 
geons) with their country’s problems. 

The Nile Valley offers its people 
six million acres of arable soil, only 
a million more than fifty years ago. 
And yet in this time the population 
has doubled. The only way to offset 
this burden is to increase productiv- 
ity, to improve agriculture, and, 


less brilliant. It has produced a middle- 
class mood. It is, also, the guaranty 
that Cairo will survive, that, after a 
time, there will be another Cairo, new 
and beautiful, worthy of those that have 
gone before. Seen in this light, in flatter- 
ing sunset, or forgiving dawn, even the 
new skyscrapers have promise. 

But below the planners are the 
Arabian Nights: in the domed ham- 


mam, lying in the hot gloom, being 
thumped by the old masseur. These are 
the people to whom rulers have been 
robbers or tyrants, coming to tax, to 
compel, to conscript. Poor, yet humor- 
ous, volatile yet tolerant, diseased yet 
strong, they go about the business of 
living as they have always done. They 
joke, they eat meagerly, they make 
love. They have pictures of President 


Nasser on their walls; they listen to 
his speeches in their cafés and their 
crowded homes. They are the oidest 
people in the world; their average age 
is very young. They have been dis- 
illusioned a thousand times; and yet, 
beside their Nile, carrying its bounty 
from Central Africa, they can only 
dream of delight, and hope for it, in 


this life, or the next. THE END 


above all, to industrialize. So chim- 
neys smoke at Helwan, just south of 
Cairo, where the spa hotel resem- 
bles a shut French chateau. Here is 
the first steel foundry in the Arab 
east: ore from Aswan, limestone 
from the same Mokattam hills on 
which the new suburb is being built, 
and coke from Europe. Statistics, 
achievements, problems—these are 
on the lips of the educated classes. 
They rarely go to night clubs; they 
return to their offices in the evening, 
and stay till midnight. In the old 
days, the women of the regime were 
photographed dancing, dining, shov- 
eling money onto roulette tables. 
Nowadays no one sees pictures of 
the wives of cabinet members. 

Yanko complains, “They don’t 
understand about tourism. They 
don’t realize that the tourist wants 
monuments in the morning, sex in 
the evening. They think he wants a 
factory before lunch, a rural insti- 
tute before tea, and after dinner, an 
improving film.” 

This seriousness of mind, this 
puritanism, has closed brothels and 
banished—at least from my evening 
strolls—the vendors of dirty post 
cards. It has made the night clubs 
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FOUR CAPITALS TOUR 
To the leading Latin cultural centers. Also London and 
Stratford-on-Avon. Sightseeing tours in each capital and the 
surrounding countryside. 17 days. $823. 


CONNOISSEUR TOUR 
You'll see the most exciting and romantic cities in Europe. 
London (shopping center of the world) , ancient Frankfurt, 
gemuetlich Munich, Vienna, Paris! 23 days. $886. 
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THE GRAND PRIX TOUR 
A tour full of exciting contrasts. Highlights include excur- 
sions to sizzling, romantic Capri; also Monaco, home of 
Rainier and Princess Grace. 30 days. $1,105. 


SUNNY GREEK ISLES TOUR 
fours in several. European capitals, Visit to Istanbul 
Athens, Four day steamer trip around Greek islands. Visits 
to Italian islands. Return via Paris! 43 days, $1,447 
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GAELIC TOUR 


A really thorough coverage of Britain and Eire. Excursions 
in London, Stratford-on-Avon, Bettsw-y-coed, Dublin (by 
steamer), Edinburgh, Loch Lomond. 17 days. $708. 


* Airfares effective April lst, subject to government approval. 





These same tours... this same folder 
...and the same individual itineraries 
..-you can obtain through your Travel 
Agent! Or mail the coupon today. 


B-0)-A- (wom teaver n ser mave 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila- 
Gelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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“IRON CURTAIN” COUNTRIES 
Visit territories sealed off for years! See Warsaw. Prague. 
In Russia see heroic Leningrad. The Kremlin! 10 days in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia $132. 11 days in Russia $330. 
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PRIDE AND JOY, FAMILY STYLE 
AND POCKETBOOK PERFECT 


wEAR if BY STUDEBAKER 


Here’s your new dimension in family 4-Doors, the smartly-styled, in-between-size 
beauty that costs less to buy, far less to operate. Nearly three feet shorter outside, seats 
six comfortably inside. Easy to get in and out of. Generous in headroom, legroom, seating 
width. Spacious, vacation-sized trunk, ® A joy for mother to drive, it turns on a dime, parks 
on a postage stamp, rides in easy, big-car comfort. » Beautifully engineered, compactly 
designed, powered in either 6 or V-8 for peak performance for miles and miles on a hatful 


of regular, low-cost gas. ® Built tocut maintenance and repair bills, reduce insurance expense, 
bring family driving costs back down to a sensible, carefree level. ® See it at your Studebaker 


Dealer’s—the friendliest, fun-filled family 4-Door you can buy today! 


Other models: 2-Door Sedan, Hardtop, Station Wagon 4 Prices start under $2000 
COPYRIGHT © STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 















THE ANTIC ARTS 


The Nicest Guys 


in Show Business 


by Cleveland Amory 


Rodgers and Hammerstein: in their 


lives and work, the heart is first 


@ Not long ago Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II were being honored at a 
large banquet. Present, among other digni- 
taries, was a certain Governor. Suddenly, in 
a burst of confidence, he turned to Rodgers. 
“You know what I really love about your 
shows,” he said; “‘it’s that they don’t try to 
say anything.” 

Rodgers looked at the Governor in 
amazement. “But, Governor,” he protested, 
“we do try to say something.” 

“That’s just what I mean,” replied the 
Governor. “But you do it so beautifully that 
nobody minds it.” 

On another occasion, shortly after the 
New Haven opening of South Pacific, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein were sitting in 
the dining room of the Hotel Taft when a 
strange young man, the worse for drink, 
approached them waving an accusing finger. 
“I saw the show,” he said, “and don’t think 
I didn’t know what you were saying, be- 
cause I did. You didn’t slip anything over 
on me. I got it—every bit of it.” 

This time it was Hammerstein’s: turn. 
“Well,” he said, “I hope you liked it.” 

“Liked it?” said the man indignantly. “I 
loved it!” 

Rodgers and Hammerstein believe that 
these contrasting stories are both typical re- 
actions to their shows. 

Two months ago they opened their eighth 
show, Flower Drum Song, adapted from a 
novel by Chin Y. Lee, and written as a 
show together with humorist Joseph Fields. 
It is the story of second generation (Amer- 
ican) vs. first generation (Chinese) in a San 
Francisco Chinatown family; and thus it 
concerns once more the familiar East vs. 


Words and lyrics; Hammerstein on the couch, Rodgers in the chair. 


West theme of South Pacific and The King 
and I, as well as the basic theme of all 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musicals—that 
of people getting along together. Yet al- 
ready the show is being enjoyed not for 
what it says but for how it says it, and once 
more, ironically, the real meaning of Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein has been in a sense 
obscured by their enormous talent. Obvi- 
ously they have had, in all their shows, 
things to say—they have in fact contra- 
dicted Moss Hart’s famous line “Let West- 
ern Union carry the messages”—and yet 


they have these things so well integrated— 


to use a particularly appropriate word— 
that to the public their messages are almost 
subliminal. 

“We don’t think of what to say,” says 
Hammerstein, “and then write a show to go 
with it. We pick our story and then say 
something.” 

“And,” adds Rodgers, “‘we don’t say 
everybody has to love each other, we just 
say that they might give a thought to trying 
to understand each other.” 

But Rodgers and Hammerstein can also 
strike out strongly. Their song You've Got 
to be Carefully Taught from South Pacific 
has become a kind of international anthem 
for racial tolerance: 


You’ ve got to be taught to hate and fear. 

You’ ve got to be taught from year to year, 

It’s got to be drummed in your dear little 
ear. 

You’ ve got to be carefully taught. 


You’ ve got to be taught to be afraid 

Of people whose eyes are oddly made, 

And people whose skin is a different 
shade. 

You’ ve got to be carefully taught.* 


*Copyright © 1949 by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 


stein Il. Williamson Music Inc., New York, N.Y., publisher 
and owner of allied rights 


If Carefully Taught is Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s most controversial meaning, it is 
not by any means their only one. Indeed 
probably their chief meaning or message is 
the simple and yet all-embracing one which 
is often called, much to their rare irritation, 
“sweetness and light.” And yet this message, 
too, in these days of cynicism, nihilism, 
satire and humorous escape, is also contro- 
versial. Even some of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s closest friends are sometimes 
bothered that they seem to have sold their 
birthright as New York showmen for a kind 
of sentimentality which does not seem to 
square with the fact that they are civilized 
and sophisticat.4 men. 

“What’s wrong with ‘sweetness and 
light’?”” Rodgers asks. “It’s been around 
quite a while. Even a cliché, you know, has 
a right to be true. I’m not interested in 
cracking out at anything and I’m certainly 
not interested in kicking sentiment around 
I love satire but I couldn’t write it. | would 
find it just as impossible to live with a wise 
cracking wife as I have found it extremely 
possible—and extremely agreeable—to live 
for some twenty-eight years with a lovely, 
gentle, sweet, quiet, soft-spoken gal who 
knows what the score is.” 

And Hammerstein, whose wife describes 


‘ 


him as “‘only funny talking, not when he’s 
writing it down,”. puts it equally directly 
**No, I’m not sophisticated. I’m a sentimen 
talist. The sophisticate is a man who thinks 
he can swim better than he can and some- 
times drowns himself. In my book there’s 
nothing wrong with sentiment, because the 
things we’re sentimental about are the fun 
damental things in life, the birth of a child 
the death of a child, or anybody falling in 
love. | couldn’t be anything but sentimental 
about these basic things. To be anything 


but sentimental about them is being a 





poseur.”” 





—— 
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23-30 DAYS — 11 COUNTRIES 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
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—————" EXCLUSIVE TOUR FEATURES 


1. Tickets to MY FAIR LADY, with the original cast in LONDON. 
2. Visit BASTOGNE in Belgium, scene of the heroic stand of the U. S. 101 Air- 


borne Division. 


10. A farewell banquet in PARIS 


ENGLAND, and its picturesque country 
side. ; LONDON, city of pomp and cir- 
cumstance—Buckingham Palace, Westmin 
ster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, St. Paul's Cathedral, Tower of Lon- 


don, Trafalgar Square, Scotland Yard, 
Hyde Park, No. 10 Downing Street 
BELGIUM, and BRUSSELS, with its 


medieval City Hall and Square, Palaces 
and Broad Avenues. Through the beauvti- 
ful hilly Ardennes Forest to Bastogne 

LUXEMBOURG, picturesque Grand Duchy 
with its rolling hills and farmlands 

GERMANY, to Coblenz and down the 
fabled Rhine Valley to the University City 
of Heidelberg, center of German culture 
» Overnight in a 400-year-old Castle and 
on through the beautiful Black Forest, 
source of the Danube, the famous Rhine 
Falls and on to Switzerland 

AUSTRIA and the old world lakeside 
resort of Bregenz on charming Lake Con 
stanz, through the mountains and val 
leys passing Tyrolean hamlets to Feldkirch 

LIECHTENSTEIN, and its fairy-tale capi 
tal of Vaduz—the backdrop of towering 
Alps and the Prince's medieval fortress 
like Castle 

SWITZERLAND, gorgeous Lucerne set 
like @ gem on the emerald lake sur- 
rounded by mountains, on through the 
valleys to Andermatt and the Swiss 
ltalian Lakes 


ITALY, past blue-green lakes to busy 


Milan, to eternal Rome with St. Peter's, 
St. Paul's, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 
Forum, Colosseum, Pantheon, Hadrian’s 






This LANSEAIR Tour HAS NO EQUAL, 
Sea Sailings as listed in booklet. 


Air departures every Saturday from 
March through October. 


3. Accommodation in a Ducal Castle in Germany, built in 1553. 

4, Roast Beef Dinner at “Simpsons in the Strand” in LONDON. 

5. Off the beaten track drive along Lake Constanz in Switzerland to the 
mountains of Austria and Liechtenstein. 

46. A party to meet the stars of the Movie Studios in ROME. 

7. Special dinner in AVIGNON, center of French cooking. 

8. Through the highways and byways of the unexplored (by Tourists) heart- 
land of France—Avignon, le Puy, Vichy, Moulins. 

9. Tickets to the renowned Follies in PARIS 


PLUS THE HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE 


Tomb, Trevi Fountain, and great monu- 
ments of antiquity—Florence cradle of 
the Renaissance and center of art and 
culture, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, lovely 
la Spezia on the Mediterranean. 

SAN MARINO, world’s oldest Republic 

a fairy tale town perched on a moun- 
tain top. 

MONACO, relaxing in this playground 
on the banks of the deep bive Mediter- 
ranean. 

FRANCE, Avignon, center of cooking, 
Le Puy, the most picturesque town in 
France; Vichy, a great mineral springs 
resort and PARIS, the throbbing yet flam- 
boyant capital of sophistication and fun. 
See Notre Dame, the Arc de Triomphe, 
the Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's Tomb, Mont- 
martre, Montparnasse, the Madeleine, the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Louvre and Place of 
the Bastille. Relax in an open air Cafe 
and watch the world go by. 

This is the tour that HAS NO EQUAL 
in value or originality 

Price Includes Transatlantic crossing by 
sea or air according to preference, trans- 
portation in Europe, most meals, all 
hotels, sightseeing, transfers, tips. 

Professional Tour Escort with you in Eu- 
rope—he speaks several languages and 
is at your service for shopping, etc. 

Hotel accommodations at carefully se- 
lected, comfortable, clean hotels, many 
of them First Class. 


Lanseair Travel Service is one of Amer- 
ica’s largest operators of European Tours. 


See your Travel Agent or write for free “Value Tour” booklet. 


Chicago ° 
Lanseair Travel 


1026 - 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send free booklet to: 


Name 
Address 


City 


LANSEAIR 


Atlanta 


Los Angeles 
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The public has agreed, and the 
public’s hunger for something that 
it is just possible no one else has 
dared to do has made Rodgers and 
Hammerstein what they are. Prob- 
ably the best example of their daring 
to be optimistic occurs in Carousel, 
considered by many people, includ- 
ing Rodgers and Hammerstein them- 
selves, to be their best work. They 
refused to recognize the unmitigated 
tragedy of Molnar’s Liliom, on 
which their show was based. “Li- 
liom,” explains Rodgers, ““wasa trag- 
edy about a man who cannot express 
himself and therefore cannot learn 
to live with other people. The way 
Molnar wrote it the man ends up 
hitting his daughter and then having 
to go back to purgatory, leaving his 
daughter helpless and hopeless. We 
couldn’t accept that. The way we 
ended Carouse: it may be still a 
tragedy but it’s a hopeful one be- 
cause in the final scene it is clear that 
the child has at last learned how to 
express herself and communicate 
with others. The curious thing is 
that when Molnar saw our final 
scene—which was the exact oppo- 
site of his—he told us it was the best 
scene in our play.” 

One thing is certain. Whether 
Flower Drum Song turns out to be 
another incredible hit such as Okla- 





homa!, Carousel, South Pacific or 
The King and I (and if its impact has 
been gentler, it is already in the same 
league), it is not likely to change 
either Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
place in the theater or their place in 
posterity. It has often been said that 
the greatest single contribution this 
generation has made to the theater 
has been the musical comedy; it 
must also be said that Rodgers and 
Hammerstein not only have written 
the best musical comedies but have 
also changed the whole concept of 
the musical theater. Indeed, and this 
includes their failures like Allegro, 
Me and Juliet and Pipe Dream as 
well as their successes, they have 
created a new art form—the totally 
integrated (again that unavoidable 
word) musical play, in which the 
story is advanced not only by the 
dialogue and songs but also by the 
dancing and even the jokes. They 
have done this so skillfully that the 
public and even some critics are still 
unaware of it. (Witness, for example, 
almost the first joke of Flower Drum 
Song, when the Chinese father says 
he can’t remember the bandit who 
held him up: “All white men look 
alike.”’) 

“I like to think,” says Rodgers 
gently, “that we’ve pushed the walls 
out a bit.” “Musical plays,” adds 
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Come, enjoy it all now! Stay at a spic-n-span 
chalet or hotel. From there ski-lift up snow- 
packed slopes and ski down thrilling trails. Or 
just bask in the invigorating Alpine sun. Skate 
in the afternoon if you wish. And after sundown 
dine, wine and dance with perhaps a moonlit 
sleighride to top it all. You can enjoy Swiss 
camaraderie—especially warm in winter—tomor- 
row. For Switzerland is just overnight by air. 
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Switzerland’s Secret: 


more winter sun and fun for your dollar 


Almost as near as any place close to home. And 
so much more fun! See your travel agent or write 
to Swiss National Tourist Office, Department 1, 
10 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York; 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


Switzerland 











Hammerstein, “are not ‘books’ writ- 
ten by an author with songs later in- 
serted by a composer and lyric 
writer. The musician is just as much 
an author as the librettist. He ex- 
presses the story in his medium just 
as the librettist expresses the story 
in his. They weld their two crafts 
and two kinds of talent into a single 
expression. This is the great secret of 
the well-integrated musical play.” 


Rodgers and Hammerstein were 
well fitted for their task. Aside from 
their looks and personalities—Rodg- 
ers is a small, alert, boyish-looking 
man with a quick wit and a quizzical 
manner, while Hammerstein is a big, 
slow-moving bearlike man with a 
craggy, philosophical face and a 
gentle, shy manner—there are so 
many similarities about the two men 
that their biographies could almost 
be written as one. Both came from 
middle-class families, grew up in the 
same section of New York (around 
125th Street) and both even went to 
the same summer camps. (“We 
weren't rich,” Rodgers says. “On the 
other hand, we weren’t so poor that 
when we made some money it threw 
us off balance.”’) Both had parents 
and grandparents who had great in- 
fluence on them (“Don’t consult the 
encyclopedia—ask Grandma” was 


a saying in the Rodgers family, 
while Hammerstein’s grandfather 
was, of course, the celebrated opera 
impresario, Oscar Hammerstein 1). 
Both attended Columbia, and have 
often given the same reason for 
choosing Columbia (“Because the 
Varsity Show played, with a profes- 
sional orchestra, in the Hotel Astor 
ballroom. What better reason could 
you have for choosing a college?”’). 
And yet, of course, it was a full 
quarter of a century before Rodgers 
and Hammerstein worked together 
(with the exception of a 1920 song 
for the Varsity Show entitled, pro- 
phetically enough, There is Always 
Room for One More). \n the interim, 
beginning with The Garrick Gaieties 
in 1925, Rodgers worked with the 
late Lorenz Hart as his lyricist, 
while Hammerstein had an equally 
long and distinguished career work- 
ing with such composers as Rudolph 
Friml, Jerome Kern and Sigmund 
Romberg. Then in 1942 Rodgerscaime 
to Hammerstein and said he wanted 
to “get together on Oklahoma!” 
Today, both Rodgers at fifty-six 
and Hammerstein at sixty-three have 
placid dispositions and are thought- 
ful, unselfish men who are not given 
to tantrums, outbursts of ego, or 
even the quirks and idiosyncrasies 
associated with genius. They lead or- 





derly, well-balanced, disciplined lives. 
Both live well but by no means osten- 
tatiously in New York, and also have 
beautiful but by no means flamboyant 
country houses, Rodgers in Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, and Hammer- 
stein in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Their hobbies vary—Rodgers likes to 
play croquet and entertain, Hammer- 
stein likes to raise Black Angus, play 


tennis and chess and go to bed early— 
but they both play their games seri- 
ously. I recall seeing Rodgers crosser 
at croquet than I have ever seen him 
anywhere else, and even Hammerstein 
at chess is not above a kind of hum- 
manship—humming other people’s 
tunes—to distract his opponent. 
Neither Rodgers nor Hammerstein 
smokes, drinks more than occasionally, 





25% Reduction in 
Round Trip Fares 


OUTH 
PACIFIC 


NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA 
TAHITI + Fidl » SAMOA + HAWAII 


Save up to *645 
5S-Mariposa « **Monterey 
4 MATSON SPRING CRUISES 


A once-in-a-lifetime adventure at less than regular round- 
trip fares! You pay only a one-way fare plus half for this 
luxurious 42-day round trip to exotic South Sea isles, 
countries “down-under”. For pennies more than $20 a day, 
you enjoy all the famous features of Matson travel: 


@ S.S. MARIPOSA - S.S. MONTEREY— the only all First Class, com- 
pletely air-conditioned, gyro-stabilized liners in South Seas service. 
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SEND FOR FREE color brochures illustrating this area's outstanding 
winter attractions 







"World's Most Famous Beach" 23 continuous miles of free 


public beach...never crowded... always clean... 


3 topflight golf courses — low greens fees 


always safe. 
... country club 
hospitality. 5 different kinds of fishing — deep sea... 

surf casting... bridge 
salt water rivers. Warm, sunny climate — 


fresh water lakes and rivers... 
and pier... 
wholesome winter recreation program—shuffleboard... 
Outstanding attractions — historic ruins. 
"Speed capital of the nation”... 


lawn bowling... 
world’s fastest speedway. 
Varied night life — concerts... gay night clubs. 
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. Fishing Map « Pictorial Guide « Activities Foider 
v Accommodations Directory &> 


@ Matson's famed menus, service and a full, varied program of 
shipboard activities. 

@ Swimming pool, theater, spacious decks and lounges. 

@ All rooms with private baths. Less than 400 passengers.. 
room, more service, more space per passenger. 


SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO* 
S.S. MARIPOSA S.S. MONTEREY 
MARCH 22, MAY 6 APRIL 12, MAY 27 
*following day from Los Angeles 


»more 
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FROM SHBE*$ round trip TO AUSTRALIA 
Space is going fast. Book now while choice accommodations 
are available. See your Travel Agent. 
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or favors night life, night clubs, all- 
night parties or even, strangely enough, 
theater First Nights. Hammerstein, in 
the words of his wife, is “abnormally 
normal” and “likes people, hates par- 
ties.” Rodgers, if more gregarious, is 
also capable of a disappearing act or 
“celebrity fade.” Both have at social 
gatherings, incidentally, far more humor 
than they allow themselves to put into 








their shows. Rodgers dearly loves an 
outrageous pun, and Hammerstein can- 
not help being humorous even when he 
does not necessarily want to be. Once, 
weary of being praised as the nicest 
guy in the theater, Hammerstein backed 
a press agent into a chair. “Listen,” he 
said, glowering, “if you want to know 
what kind of man I am, I once stole a 
radish from a blind man.” To this day 





he claims the story is true. He was 
seated at a dinner party next to a blind 
composer who had a radish on his but- 
ter plate and did not know it was there. 
Hammerstein grabbed the radish and 
ate it—and ever since has felt terrible 
about it. 

Passing from the similarities between 
the two men to the coincidences in their 
lives, the joint biography becomes al- 
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make your voyage most pleasant, Incomparable attention is one reason why Italian Line is the ideal way to Europe. 
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most eerie. Both had fathers named 
William, both married girls named 
Dorothy, to whom they have been 
married just about the same length 
of time, and both fell in love not 
only the same year but also aboard 
transatlantic liners returning from 
Europe. Rodgers’ wife, the former 
Dorothy Feiner, is a perfectionist in 
running her house, and is also an 
inventor of note, with several pat- 
ents, as well as parlor games, to 
her credit. Her counterpart, Ham- 
merstein’s wife, the former Dorothy 
Blanchard, who is Australian by 
birth, is also a perfectionist in her 
way—which happens to be interior 
decorating (her latest project being a 
cottage at Round Hill, Jamaica). 
Both women were indeed former 
professional interior decorators, 
both have keen senses of humor, are 
almost unbelievably observant and 
quick and are their husbands’ (but 
not each other’s husbands’) most un- 
erring critics. “It’s as if we were all 
married,” says Dorothy Hammer- 
stein. “No matter what happens 
we’re relatives for life.”’ In both fam- 
ilies, too, there are children in the 
theater. The Rodgerses have two mu- 
sically talented daughters, Linda and 
Mary, who are now working pro- 
fessionally, and the Hammersteins’ 
two sons, James and William, are 
also in show business. 


Talk to either Rodgers or Ham- 
merstein and you will find that each 
is almost as likely to use the other’s 
shop talk as he is his own. Ask 
Hammerstein about the character of 
Jud in Oklahoma! and he is likely to 
tell you that “Jud was the bass fiddle 
that gave body to the orchestration 
of the story.”” And Rodgers, who is 
also no mean user of words, will rise 
to deny vehemently the age-old cry 
of the composer that ‘Nobody 
whistles the words.” ““They may not 
whistle them,” he says, “but they 
think them.” He will also talk, as 
concernedly as his partner, about 
“open vowels” and “no hard con- 
sonants on high notes.”’ And, when 
they are talking about how they ac- 
tually work together, they are almost 
interchangeable speakers. Rodgers is 
a rapid worker, Oscar a slow one— 
at least in the finishing process (“I 
hand him a lyric,” says Hammer- 
stein, “‘and get out of his way’’), but 
in the initial phases of a show they 
are both slow and painstaking. 

“Dick and I,” says Oscar, “stay 
very close together drawing up the 
blueprint. Before we put a word ora 
note on paper we have agreed on a 
definite and complete outline, and 
we have also decided just how much 
of the story will be told in dialogue 
and how much in song. But we use 

Continued on Page 96 
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music as much as we can. Most often, 
I write the words first, and yet in nearly 
all our scores there are at least one or 
two songs in which Dick wrote the 
music first. It is not at all unlikely that 
he will give me valuable lyric ideas, and 
while | have no melodic gift whatso- 
ever, | have a feeling for the treatment 
of a score, and | work, with my lyrics, 


with little dummy tunes of my own— 
which my wife calls ‘miserably melan- 
cholic melodies.’”’ 

Rodgers is fond of pointing out that 
“anybody” could provide the proper 
tune for a line like “The corn is as high 
as an elephant’s eye,” and he talks 
with deep feeling about “the almost in- 
evitable musical pathway” leading from 
the words: 


I’m as restless as a willow in a 
windstorm, 


I’m as jumpy as a puppet on a 
string bd 





But in that very song, from the mo- 
tion picture State Fair, Hammerstein 
got stuck. He wanted to have the girl 
go to the fair but he also wanted her to 
vote © 1945 by Williamson Music, Inc., New 
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have spring fever—and yet he knew 
(despite his theory that writers can 
get what he calls “research poison- 
ing’’) that state fairs are held only 
in the autumn. “I toyed,” he recalls, 
“with the notion of having her say, 
in effect, ‘It’s autumn, but I have 
spring fever so it might as well be 
spring,’ and, rather halfheartedly, I 
threw the idea at Dick. He jumped 
up excitedly and said, “That’s it.’ 
And from then on, that was it.” In 
recounting the story of how he came 
to think of his favorite song, Oh, 
What a Beautiful Mornin’ (he shuts 
off the radio if anyone sings the 
final “g’’), Hammerstein, with his 
characteristic modesty, as well as 
honesty, credits the stage directions 
of the original, Green Grow the Li- 
lacs, written by Lynn Riggs, as his 
inspiration for the song. 

Rodgers, when once asked how 
long it took him to write Oh, What a 
Beautiful Mornin’, replied, “How 
long does it take to play it?” But he 
can also work long and laboriously. 
One of the songs which was hardest 
for him is possibly the simplest song 
he ever wrote—one which, combined 
with Hammerstein’s unbelievably 
simple lyrics, became perhaps the 
greatest of all their songs, You'll 
Never Walk Alone, from Carousel: 


When you walk through a storm 
hold your head up high 
And don't be afraid of the dark, 
At the end of the storm 
is a golden sky 
And the sweet, silver song of 
a lark.* 


Not the least remarkable thing 
about Rodgers and Hammerstein is 
that they are as remarkable as peo- 
ple as they are as successes—which 
demands, of course, an ability to 
handle failure as well as success. 

“I wrote a play once about suc- 
cess,” Hammerstein says wryly, 
“and it failed. It was called Allegro. 
Many of the critics completely mis- 
understood what I was saying. They 
seemed to find in my play an indict- 
ment of the city doctor as opposed 
to the country doctor. This was not 
my intent at all. The fault was not 
theirs, but mine. If a writer’s aim is 
misread, it can only be because he 
has not written clearly enough. My 
play was about the discovery that . 
after you’re successful, whether you 
be a doctor ora lawyer or a librettist, 
there is a conspiracy that goes on, in 
which you join, a conspiracy of the 
world to render you less effective by 
bestowing honors on you and taking 
you away from the job of curing 
people, or of pleading causes, or 
writing libretti.”’ 

Continued on Page 98 
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In the case of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein this conspiracy has been an 
enormous one. “People,” says Rodg- 
ers, “have made a production of us, 
and we can’t live down the casting.” 
The conspiracy contains a number 
of outright canards. The first canard 
is a personal one—that Rodgers is 
the businessman, Hammerstein the 
poet. “People have to have you 
pigeonholed,” says Rodgers. “Ac- 
tually Oscar is far more practical 
than I am, but the business for both 
of us is done by businessmen we pay 
to do it. Look at our office. We may 
be big but we’re not U.S. Steel. I 
don’t recall ever writing anything in 
my life for money. The money has al- 
ways come as the result of wanting 
to write something.” 

The second canard declares that 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have 
made too much money, not only too 
much from the point of view of other 
people but also too much to be good 
for themselves. Admittedly Rodgers 
and Hammerstein have made a great 
deal of money. A tribute in this re- 
gard came two years ago in a bi- 
ography of Rodgers by musicologist 
David Ewen. In it he made the state- 
ment that the profits from South 





had, as of 1957, reached five billion 
dollars. Actually the figure was a 
typographical error—it should have 
been five million, but so great is the 
awe of R & H high finance that for 
a whole year not a single person, out- 
side the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
office (and, they hope, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue) questioned it, 
let alone challenged it. 

It is true that Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein were able to finance their 
last two shows with no outside in- 
vestors at all, but from the point of 
view of taxes, they chose the poorest 
time in history to be so successful. 
Even today, since no one has yet 
figured out any way of making capi- 
tal gains of royalties, they are by no 
means as well off in spending money 
as commonly supposed. Neverthe- 
less, almost alone of people in their 
bracket, they have never once com- 
plained of having to pay high taxes 
or allowed their political views to be 
influenced by them. And neither of 
them has ever been found wanting 
where deserving charity is con- 
cerned, although the demands are 
literally endless. Rodgers makes 
constant trips to all parts of the 
country to conduct symphony con- 
certs for the benefit of orchestras in 
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such endeavors as United World 
Federalists, the Dramatists’ Guild of 
the Authors League, of which he is 
president, and Welcome House, 
which takes care of children of half- 
American, half-Asian parentage and 
of which he is chairman of the board 
ef directors. 

Both men take pains not to duck 
controversy, and, on the Mike Wal- 


very close, had died. As if this weren’t 
enough, he also learned that his son 
and his son’s wife, parents of his only 
grandchild, had separated. And yet, 
eight lyrics behind for the show and 
only five weeks to rehearsal time, he 
too, started to work, and he wrote, 
among other things, the wonderfully 
touching song sung by Miyoshi Umeki 
as a sad little mail-order bride: 


My father says 
The sun will keep rising 
Over the eastern hill— 


of the ioveliest songs of Flower Drum 
Song. And if, as the song so beautifully 
says “a hundred million miracles are 
happening every day,” then surely, 
“those who say they do not agree” are 
indeed, as Rodgers and Hammerstein 
‘so eloquently prove, “those who do 
not hear or see.” 


My father says 
He doesn’t know why 
But somehow or other it will.* 


These became the opening lines of A 


oa % c : *Copyright © 1958 by Williamson Music, Inc., 
Hundred Million Miracles, which is one 


New York, N.Y. 


lace program, when Hammerstein 
was asked what he thought of Paul 
Robeson, he answered the question 
head on. “Well,” he said, “Paul 
Robeson was in Show Boat and sang 
OI’ Man River, and | knew Paul very 
well and I used to admire him. It 
troubles me to sit as a judge upon 
Paul, because I think of myself and 
wonder how I would feel if I were the 
son of a minister—if I had been a 
Phi Beta Kappa man at Rutgers, an 
all-American tackle, a tall, hand- 
some man, singer and actor and ath- 
lete, and could not live in the same 
hotel with the other members of my 
theatrical troupe. I would be good 
and sore and I don’t know what I 
might do.” (“I watched the broad- 
cast from the house,” says Mrs. 
Hammerstein, “and I just forgot 
I was married to him. I felt like 
getting up and applauding.”’) 

The third and final canard in the 
great Rodgers and Hammerstein 
conspiracy is that they are lucky— 
that they hit the musical field when 
the time was ripe for the kind of 
change their shows represented and 
have not had trouble since. The an- 
swer to this canard is the easiest of 
all. The last few years have been a 
time of trouble for both men. Three 
years ago, at fifty-three, Rodgers 
received perhaps as staggering a blow 
as can befall a human being. He was 
told by a doctor that he had cancer, 
that “We didn’t get this thing too 
early but I don’t think it’s too late.” 

“It happened on a Friday,” Rodg- 
ers recalls. “I was to be operated on 
on Wednesday and Pipe Dream was 
about to go into rehearsal, so I went 
to work. First, though, I had lunch 
with my wife. ‘I’m going to lick this 
thing,’ I told her.” Then, between 
that Friday and Wednesday, when 
he had part of his left jaw and the 
lymph nodes in his neck removed, he 
wrote one brand-new song and three, 
as he calls them, “manuscripts.” 

Today Rodgers is a complete re- 
covery, and indeed considers himself 
“lucky’—but hardly in the sense 
that the canard has it. This year, 
curiously enough, just before their 
current show went into rehearsal, 
Hammerstein was stricken ill. He 
underwent a serious gall-bladder 
operation. A second operation was 
needed and, when he was recuper- 
ating from this, he received word that 
his only brother, with whom he was 
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the many rewards that accrue 
to the system from daily exer- 
cise. Only good muscle tone can 
keep your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from protruding 
and fat from hanging in rolls. 
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more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation 
is poor, Exercycle helps the vital 
organs to function more effici- 
ently, helps the processes of 
elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs 
and brain all benefit from 


stepped up blood circulation. Buy it on easy terms. 
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SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
Exercycle is so small, compact and silent, 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
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Start now to turn back the clock. Step out to- 
morrow feeling like a million! 
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Drifting Flowers, formfit sheath with built- 
up top. Nylon Helanca and Lastex knit. $22.95 
Surprise Cover-Up, cotton jersey print. $7.95 


Clear Sailing achieves flaring flattery with 


faille Lastex top, white sharkskin skirt. $17.95 back. In a gay Galey & Lord Shagbark plaid cotton. $10.95 4 


Surprise Cover-Up, in Arnel sharkskin. $5.95 


Surprise Cover-Ups. The surprise? Un- 
derneath the cover! New sea fashions you’ll virtually 
live in. Catalina makes the suits self-sufficient to the 
“nth”. Then, when the situation commands, wraps 
them with a cover-up to take you beyond the water’s 
edge. Try a Catalina Surprise Cover-Up on soon. See 


how much more it enhances your special charms. 


Surprise Cover-Up has hip-slimming skirt. $8.95 


Opposite in color: Fantasea, day-into-night ensemble 
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on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Chef 
Cheuces is an amiable, bespectacled, 
rotund man in his late sixties, from the 
ancient town of Kalamata in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, a mile from the Ionian Sea. 
(“Don’t snow only once ever’ five, ten 
years; but snow on mountains allatime.’’) 


Continued from I 


Point oysters, from Cape Cod, and of 
cherrystone clams from Long Island. 

One of the chef’s most successful 
specialties is clam bisque, served only 
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cord to get in your way. Its 
brief, brilliant flash eliminates 
camera and subject movement, 
giving you the sharpest, 

clearest pictures you've ever taken. 
The permanent flash tube is 
automatically recharged for each 
succeeding picture, and there’s a big 
exposure dial to make correct 
camera settings easy. All in all, the 
simplest, most convenient way to better 

pictures you've ever seen! Take your camera to your 
dealer soon—he’'ll be glad to demonstrate 

the modern way to flash pictures. 
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He came to this country in 1907 at 
the age of seventeen and signed on 
shortly after as kitchen apprentice 
at Whyte’s, a famous eating house 
farther up Fulton Street. After be- 
ing promoted to its sea-food depart- 
ment he became a specialist in smok- 
ing haddock. In 1921 he opened a 
small place of his own, Finnan 
Haddie Pete’s, at Coney Island. It 
did well until the crash, when New 
York sea-food eaters stopped going 
to Coney Island and started eating 
in bread lines. 

Pete will gladly tell you how he 
cooks every dish on Sweet’s menu 
except two—the clam bisque and 
the deviled crab cakes. A taste de- 
tective would probably deduce that 
the cakes are prepared after the 
fashion of lobster thermidor: the 
crab lumps mixed with a highly fla- 
vored white sauce, breaded with 
crumbs, delicately deep-fried, then 
baked. Anyway, however Pete does 
them, they are certainly glorious eat- 
ing. The clam bisque is even better. 
In my opinion, it’s a major soup. 
Pete has never revealed its formula, 
even to the Lakes. It is understand- 
able that a chef should keep a pro- 
fessional secret. I hope, however, 
that Pete won’t mind my making a 
guess at how he does it. If any ama- 
teur chef who cannot get to Sweet’s 
on a Tuesday or Thursday will fol- 
low the recipe below, I think he will 
find that it will taste pretty good, al- 
though it won’t, of course, turn out 
to be exactly what Pete produces. 
This recipe also works with oysters. 


Guess BisQUE 

Reserve the liquor from a pint of 
clams. Remove hard parts from 
clams and chop clams fine. Chop 
fine a couple of stalks of celery, a 
little parsley and a couple of slices of 
onion. Put all this chopped stuff into 
a quart of rich milk or half-and-half, 
adding a whole clove and a bay leaf, 
and bring the milk to a scald. Mean- 
time put your chopped clams into 
the reserved liquor and bring slowly 
to a boil. Blend 4 or 5 tablespoons of 
melted butter with 4 or 5 tablespoons 
of flour, add 4 teaspoon of curry 
powder, then stir in the scalded milk 
mixture until you have a slick, thick 
sauce. Add the clams in their liquor, 
blend the whole, and rectify the sea- 
soning with a little salt and pepper. 
If you don’t like curry, omit. 

Pete Cheuces became chef at 
Sweet’s in 1935, two years after the 
death of James Lake, the father of 
Miss Lake. Veteran Sweet’s regulars 
all knew Mr. Lake as Jimmy, be- 
cause he had gone to work there at 
the age of thirteen, the morning after 
the Blizzard of *88. In a small village 
near Plainfield, New Jersey, Jimmy’s 
widowed mother kept an eating 
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“We came.. 
we saw.. 
we, conquered,” 


Says the A. G. Bainbridge family, now of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Yow come 


... to New Mexico, first, like the Bainbridge 
family, for a perfect vacation. From the first, 
you'll like the people and be attracted to their 
leisurely, gracious way of life. The climate is 
a year-round invitation for outdoor activities 
—sightseeing, riding, golfing, fishing, 
hunting, picnicking. 


Gould seo 


... a wealth of unspoiled beauty and a variety 
of interesting places. High, pine-clad 
mountains, spectacular rock formations and 
canyons, cattle ranches, Carlsbad Caverns and 
9 National Monuments. You'll explore 
prehistoric ruins, cliff dwellings. Visit Indian 
pueblos — see their ceremonial dances and 
handicrafts. Browse old-world villages, quaint 
shops and art colonies. 
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house. An expatriate Polish count, 
who had invented a new type of har- 
row and made a fortune, owned an 
estate in the vicinity. He had a fierce 
hawk face, wore a shawl and fre- 
quently swooped into Mrs. Lake’s, 
scaring the daylights out of Jimmy. 
Finally the lad ran away to New 
York to escape the Slavic hobgoblin. 
He picked the day of the Great 
Blizzard. 

Abraham Martin Sweet, who had 
founded the restaurant forty-three 
years previously, was still living then. 
But two of his sons, Edwin and 
Jesse, largely managed it for him. It 
was Mr. Ed, as the waiters called 
him, who gave the nearly frozen 
Jimmy Lake a job as water boy; the 
lad’s duties were to keep the cus- 
tomers’ glasses filled with ice water, 
and make himself generally useful. 
As the years rolled on, Jimmy be- 
came cashier, then manager. 


After dinner one evening at 
Sweet’s in the early 1900's, Lillian 
Russell lighted a cigarette to smoke 
with her demitasse. Though often 
described in the press as “the airy 
fairy Lillian,” Miss Russell was 
definitely a large girl, but that was the 
way they liked them in those days, 
and the yearnings of most American 
manhood during the height of her 
fame were aimed in her direction. 
There was scarcely a saloon in the 
country where the catchy riddle, “If 
the wind blew, would Lillian rus- 
tle?” hadn’t brought guffaws and 
mustache twirls. Diamond Jim 
Brady, the sensational railroad 
equipment salesman and glutton, 
had given her a solid gold bicycle 
and other tokens of his esteem. 
When Mr. Ed, an austere and eagle- 
eyed man, saw her exhale a puff or 
two, he ordered Jimmy Lake to in- 
form Miss Russell that ladies weren’t 
permitted to smoke on the premises. 
Blushing and gulping, wishing he 
were anywhere but here, Jimmy 
obeyed; Miss Russell smiled and 
extinguished her cigarette. 

Mr. Ed retired from Sweet’s with 
a comfortable fortune. His brother 
Jesse, although he had introduced 
pompano to New York, wasn’t as 
good a businessman as Mr. Ed. He 
ran the restaurant until 1916, when 
he went bankrupt. In 1918 Sweet's 
was taken over by Jimmy Lake and 
Axel Anderson, a benign Swede who 
for decades had been the restau- 
rant’s carver. (Sweet’s was once al- 
most as famous for meat as it was 
for sea food. Daniel Chisholm, the 
eighty-five-year-old waiter, can re- 
member when double sirloins, of 
which Diamond Jim Brady could 
eat no more than half a dozen, sold 
for 60 cents each. During World 
War II, the restaurant abandoned 
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meat to save its red points for butter, 
so essential to fish broiling, and has 
never served meat since.) For a while 
Sweet’s name was Lake and Ander- 
son’s. 

In 1920 Christopher Morley wrote 
in his New York Evening Post col- 
umn of eating swordfish at Lake and 
Anderson’s; it seems to have been 
the first time he ever tried it, and he 
reported the taste “reptilian.” Jimmy 
Lake’s son, Charles, went to work 
for his father the following year, 
after serving in the Artillery in 
World War I. Lea Lake, after a 
career on the stage, joined him in 
1927, at first washing glasses and 
keeping the books. When Jimmy 
Lake died, Charles and Lea inherited 
his share in the business, and when 
Axel Anderson retired in 1935, they 
restored the restaurant’s original 
name. Today, the manager of Sweet’s 
is Jack McFarland, Jimmy Lake’s 
grandson. 

There have been some confusing 
inaccuracies published about Sweet’s 
history; especially as to its location. 
It isstillat 2- 4 Fulton Street. ““Num- 








ber Four” was the way Abraham 
Sweet and his sons always spoke of 
their venture, although in its prime 
it was spread over a couple of ad- 
dresses. On the ground floor at No. 
4 was a restaurant for men only; on 
its second floor was the Ladies Din- 
ing Room, but the ladies had to be 
escorted, and this was where the 
trembling Jimmy Lake reprimanded 
Miss Russell; on the ground floor of 
No. 6 was a saloon. Benjamin Ham- 
burger, the ninety-two-year-old reg- 
ular, and William H. Cornell, an- 
other old New Yorker, who was 
once attorney for the Fulton Fish 
Market Fishmongers’ Association, 


recall all three of these establish- 
ments with glints in their eyes. The 
Sweets had live sea turtles shipped 
from Florida for their turtle soups 
and steaks. In this soup, in addition 
to chunks of gorgeous turtle meat, 
there were pieces of sausage the size 
of moth balls, and the resulting 
subtlety is among the fondest gusta- 
tory memories of both gentlemen. 


It has also been written that Abra- 
ham Sweet was a Quaker, probably 
by reporters enthralled by the pic- 
ture of a Quaker selling liquor. Al- 
though Abraham married a Quaker 
girl, he was not a Quaker himself. 
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Singapore, cross-roads of 
Southeast Asia, the logical 
base for short flights to Bali, 
Penang, Bangkok. 
Rangoon...a whole strand 
of travel gems. 


Singapore, itself, rates plenty 
of time. With its colorful 
melange of races, its temples 
and shrines...its glamor and 
romance, Singapore has the 
quintessence of Oriental lure. 
As a free port, Singapore 
dazzles you with shopping 
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detail. 
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He was born on Long Island, near 
what is now the town of Hempstead, 
on October 8, 1814. 

Abraham was not a robust youth. 
Seeking to improve his health he 
signed on, at the age of seventeen, 
for a two-year cruise on a whaling 
vessel and traveled as far as Mada- 
gascar. At first he was assigned to 
the tasks of an ordinary seaman and 


apprentice whaler, but when it was dis- 
covered that he wrote a clear hand and 
was clever at figures, he was promoted 
to the rating of ship’s husband, whose 
tasks were to manage the ship’s logistics 
and keep the books. After his two years 
at sea he enjoyed good health the rest of 
his life, living to the age of eighty-seven, 

As a ship’s husband, young Sweet 
had become fascinated by the purveying 


of food and shelter. During the first 
dozen years after his voyage he clerked 
for various business concerns in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn and saved money 
toward the attainment of his ambi- 
tion—to run an eating place and small 
hotel for sea captains. By 1845 he had 
saved enough and, at the age of thirty- 
one, opened a place at 8 Fulton Street 
in partnership with a Vermonter named 





Whitney. There were a few rooms for 
the sea captains to bunk in, and to 
make them feel at home, Sweet deco- 
rated the establishment like a ship’s 
wardroom, and specialized in sea food 
from the fish market, which was so 
handy. 

Whitney found that he hated New 
York, and that he didn’t like seafaring 
men much better, so he moved back to 








The 
Bloodthirsty 
Piranha 


@ Next time you’re in a trop- 
ical-fish store, take a good 
look at the mud-gray, sunfish- 
like creature swin.ming around 
in a tank by itself. 

This mild-mannered speci- 
men is no candidate for your 
private aquarium. He’s the 
piranha, a vicious ki!ler. Mil- 
lions of these deadly fish thrive 
in the of eastern 
and central South America. 
They insatiably blood- 
thirsty, and are likely to at- 
tack man or beast without 
provocation. Armed with 
razor-sharp teeth and cruelly 
powerful jaws, these deep- 
bellied carnivores can bite off 
a chunk of flesh as neatly as 


rivers 


are 


pruning shears trim a rose- 
bush. So sharp are their teeth 
that the Guiana Indians use 
them and 
primitive tip 
their poisoned darts with them. 


for arrowheads, 
Ecuadorians 


Seldom more than eighteen 
inches long, piranha habitu- 
ally work in packs like wolves, 
and can take on victims sev- 
eral times their size. Any ani- 
mal unlucky enough to fall in 
a piranha-infested stream is 
literally eaten alive in minutes; 
the smell of blood attracts the 
rapacious fish in swarms. Fish- 
ermen trailing their hands in 
the water have lost fingers; 
and the clean-picked skeleton 
of many a luckless bather has 
been discovered on the banks 
of the Amazon and Orinoco. 
" In the absence of other prey, 
piranha will devour the weak- 
est among their own kind. If 
you ever hook a piranha, pull 
him in fast before his fellows 
get at him. And make sure he 
is quite dead before you touch 
him; while he breathes, those 
snapping jaws are dangerous. 





Why would anyone want to 
| catch piranha? According to 
the Indians of South America, 
the killer fish makes a tasty 
morsel. 
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How to train an 


From their tenderest years, Japanese girls are 
taught the classic ritual of cha-no-yu, the tea 
ceremony. Here they learn the serenity of doing 
an ordinary task with taste and simplicity, the 
art of serving for its own reward. 

In grammar and high school, some learn to 
speak English. A few go on to graduate from 
college. But all the while they continue to prac- 
tice the art of cha-no-yu. 

The fairest are chosen to become Japan Air 
Lines hostesses, a great honor in Japan. Last 
year there were over 2000 applicants. Only 30 
were selected for training. And even in JAL 
hostess school, time remains for cha-no-yu, 
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Practice makes perfect. Aboard JAL’s giant 
DC-7C and DC-6B Couriers, your kimono-clad 
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hot o-sihibori towels, all with the classic elegance 
of cha-no-yu. That is why Japan Air Lines is 
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If you are planning a trip soon, send 10¢ for 
JAL’s Far East Documents Guide on passport, 
visa, health and other requirements. Write JAL, 
Dept. HL, Box 2721, San Francisco, Calif. Then 
see your travel agent for tour information and 
reservations on one of Japan Air Lines’ 
radar-equipped flights from the U.S. 
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Vermont. Perhaps it was a mistake; in 
any case, Abraham Sweet was so suc- 
cessful that he soon expanded to a sa- 
loon at No. 6 and another restaurant 
at No. 4. The expansion was warranted 
by the bustle and concentration of hu- 
manity in the region of Fulton and 
South Streets, in those days one of the 
city’s busiest corners. In addition to the 
seafarers off the China and India clip- 
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pers, carrying tea and spices (Seth Low’s 
father had a spice business nearby), 
which anchored along the East River, 
there were New Y ork’s prototype com- 
muters—men who worked in the finan- 
cial district but lived in Northern Man- 
hattan or the Bronx or Brooklyn or on 
Staten Island. 

Dropping in at Sweet’s for snacks or 
drinks while waiting for the ferry or the 


packet to Harlem became a fixed prac- 
tice. By 1863 the former ship’s husband 
bought a show place on Brooklyn's 
Washington Avenue, a select residential 
district. This house has been preserved 
in splendid condition by his last re- 
maining descendant, a widowed grand- 
daughter. 

I have seen a photograph of Abra- 
ham Sweet taken on the day of his 
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golden wedding anniversary; it 
shows a handsome, upstanding man 
with cheerful, shrewd eyes and a 
horseshoe-shaped beard. Although 
he had little formal education, he 
was a voracious reader and loved 
conversation. He had never been to 
Europe, but strangers, hearing him 
talk, assumed that he had been 
there many times. 

He became greatly absorbed in 
the Universalist Church, whose 
tenets are a good deal similar to 
those of Unitarianism, and was 
elected president of the board of 
trustees of his parish. 

For the pleasure and edification 
of his fellow parishioners he read, 
from time to time, papers he had 
written on such themes as Mada- 
gascar, whaling in the 1830's, and 
trips he later made to such then 
little-known Caribbean islands as 
Barbados and Cuba. On July 4, 
1902, he died, blessed by the years 
and the esteem of all who knew 
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him. Abraham Martin Sweet was 
a remarkable innkeeper. 

Sea-food lovers who go to New 
York will find a trip to the restau- 
rant that bears his name more than 
worth while. For less than a ten- 
dollar bill a hungry man and the 
woman of his choice can spend a 
quietly memorable evening there, 
eating themselves torpid, with al! 
the appropriate liquid refres:men 
they require. The evening will be 
even more memorable if they can 
manage to reserve one of the coveted 
window tables. 





Sweet’s all-year-round per- 
ennials are Florida shrimps, 
Long Island clams and any- 
thing you suggest made of 
crab lumps, which are im- 
ported from Virginia and 
Maryland in the huge refriger- 
ated trailers called reefers. 
Since freshness, as I have men- 
tioned, is the establishment’s 
fiercest pride, most of the 
other dishes are seasonal. You 
may get pompano in June at 
other New York restaurants, 
but not at Sweet’s: that’s the 
month it starts turning soft; 
Sweet’s pompano in winter or 
spring, on the other hand, is a 
definite experience. Also un- 
forgettable are the bay scallops 
from August through March, 
the latter also being the great 
shad-roe month. Sweet’s reg- 
ulars joyfully eat their way 
around the calendar, for as 
soon as one outstanding dish 
leaves the menu, another ar- 
rives. 

By April, for example, the 
shad roe and the scallops 
are gone, but the first great 
catches of Northern bluefish 
are coming in; oysters and all 
smoked fish are finished in 
May, but there are soft-shelled 
crabs to drool over, Pete is 
working magic with eels for his 
Italian clients, and the haliver 
starts showing up. Swordfish 
and butterfish are superb in 
June, by July the haliver are 
weighing 300 pounds, and in 
August the Maine lobsters are 
at their most toothsome. Next 
month oysters will be back, 
and soon there will be smelts 
again, and so on. Pete’s crea- 
tions revolve in cycle, and 
Sweet’s regulars mark the sea- 
sons by their yearnings for 
them. 

Sweet’s has a guest book— 
an old ledger converted by 
Miss Lake. Having been on the 
stage, she is always thrilled 
whenever show people come 
in, but when she asks them to 
sign the guest book she is like 
a shy young autograph hunter, 
if such a being can be imagined. 
Noncelebrities are never asked 
to sign unless they are elo- 
quent about the meals they 
have just eaten, yet they out- 
number the celebrities in the 
book at least a hundred to one, 
I'd say. After perusing this 
book I prefer what the non- 
celebrities have written in it. | 
suppose that after a celeb has 
eaten at Sweet’s, he is just too 
surfeited to come through 


columnists Dan Parker, of The Mirror, 
and Arthur Daley, of The Times, were 
evidently spotted by Miss Lake before 
they had ordered: “Bring on that clam 
soup,” Parker scribbled. “Same here,” 
Daley added.) One signatory of the pre- 
war era I am sorry I was too late to 


meet was “John H. Dunn, bus boy at 
Sweet’s 70 years ago.” The note to her 
waiter from Miss Mildred Lyons, of 
Kansas City, Mo., I found appealing: 
“To William. Thanks for helping me with 
my first lobster.” Two Frenchmen left 
these testimonials for Pete: “Un bon 
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Riviera nights, dancing-in-the-streets division: Nancy Hale and Tom Van Sant of Los Angeles, snapped by William Klein on the Promenade des Angl 


lais 


That’s you in the Mediterranean moonlight . . . finding out 

for the first time how light-hearted and high-spirited 

you really are! You’re living in a world of verve and chic... 
of yachting, horse-racing, spear-fishing, wining and dining. 
You’re meeting the world’s most celebrated people. But tonight, 
none of them is more glamorous than you! Because you're on 
the French Riviera at last! It’s only a two-hour flight from 


Paris, and even its prices are a pleasure. Come soon! 


diner, digne d’étre baptisé a la francaise,” 
and,“ Dans un cadre purement new-yorkais 
on trouve une cuisine qui compare avec la 
cuisine francaise. But my favorite tribute 
came from a man who added under his 
name: “He ate up all his onions and his 
belches sound like chimes.” THE END 
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Eighth in a series 


Washingto n 


Monument 


Memorial to the nation’s first President: 
A colossal stone tribute to a modest man. 








LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 


@ It is perhaps within the fitness of things that the memo- 
rial to the nation’s first President should be as simple and 
unadorned as the legend of the man himself, yet dominate 
the skyline of the city which bears his name. The white 
marble-and-concrete obelisk known simply as the Wash- 
ington Monument has the modest grace and dignity asso- 
ciated with Washington; at the same time, whether seen 
from the air or from stage center in The Mall, it is a soar- 
ing, commanding presence. 

The Monument rises like an unerringly pointed finger 
from the green rectangle which stretches between it and 
the Capitol building to the east, in southeast Washington. 
It is actually built on a small hill, which appears to add an 
extra thrust to the white shaft. As you approach the Mon- 
ument from Constitution Avenue or 14th Street, you can 
truly appreciate its tremendous height, 555 feet, five and 
one-eighth inches of stone, tapering to a point which seems 
to punch a hole in the sky. The Monument is set off in a 
parklike area, a proper setting in which to be admired. 
Since you may have to wait your turn to enter the stone 
tower, take a few moments to observe it from outside. 

If you are a first-time visitor to the Monument, it may 
strike you that here is an architectural anachronism. You 
are looking at an obelisk, the national shrine to a man 
who epitomized American history and ideals. There is 
nothing on the severe surface to hint at Washington’s 
character. The walls, fifteen feet thick at the base, taper to 
eighteen inches just below the 300-ton aluminum pyra- 


midion, which crowns the obelisk. On the four walls of 


this 81,120-ton shaft you will see not a single curlicue, a 
word of eulogy, an image of the solemn, familiar face, or 
even an extract from one of Washington’s speeches. (Far 
up, on the eastern face of the pyramidion, appear the two 
Latin words, ““Laus Deo,” “Praise to God.’’) But this ul- 
timate tribute to the Revolutionary hero somehow con- 
veys his greatness more strikingly than all the postage 
stamps, coins and calendars which carry his visage. You 
may notice, before entering, something unusual about the 
Monument: it is perfectly situated to act as a gigantic sun- 
dial. The shadow it casts not only tells the time but points 
out almost all of the city’s famous landmarks. 

If a giddy youngster is visiting with you, he’ll remember 
the Monument’s dungeonlike interior. And if it’s a wet day, 
the attendants inside will wear raincoats and boots be- 
cause of the intense dampness. Hardy climbers, if so in- 
clined, can try walking up the 898 steps of the interminable 
iron stairway to the observation platform at the five-hun- 
dred-foot level. But practically everyone prefers to take 
the one-minute elevator ride (adults, ten cents; children, 
free). A new elevator, whose installation closed the struc- 
ture to visitors since last November 17, will take its first 
customers on February 22, when the Monument is re- 
opened to the public. The walk down is a must, for it is the 
only way to examine the 189 memorial stones cemented 
into the walls from the thirty- to the 400-foot landings. 

These stones, contributed by individual states, civic 
groups and miscellaneous patriots, provide a fascinating 
capsule version of American history and sentiments. Utah 
was still the Mormon State of Deseret when its stone was 
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delivered by oxcart from Salt Lake City. 
California declares hers comes from “the 
youngest sister in the Union.” Indiana, 
sensitive to the schism created by the 
Civil War, “knows no North or South, 
nothing but the Union.” You see stones 
donated by such diverse organizations as 


the Cherokee Nation of 1850, the Ladies 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, the Associa- 
tion of the Oldest Inhabitants of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and from the citizens of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

You notice “tribute stones” from for- 
eign countries. The Turkish one, for ex- 





ample, has a lavish tribute to Washing- 
ton composed by the Sultan’s Court Poet. 
China pronounces Washington “‘peer- 
less.”” Greece compares him to Solon and 
Pericles. There is a stone from the ruins 
of the Parthenon and one from William 
Tell’s chapel in Switzerland. One stone 
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was sent by Americans residing 
in Foo Chow, China. The last 
came from Hawaii in 1936. 

Somewhere inside the 36,912 
tons of concrete (the original 
cornerstone can’t be located), 
are buried a copy of the mid- 
19th Century popular maga- 
zine, Godey’s Ladies’ Book, a 
map of Washington, copies of 
the Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence, a por- 
trait of George Washington, 
and a number of newspapers 
including the Western Citizen 
of Paris, Kentucky, and the 
Baltimore Daily Sun. 

Like the Eiffel Tower and 
the Empire State Building, 
the Monument has had its 
share of people compulsively 
affected by heights. A man 
once went down the entire 
Stairway on his hands. An- 
other, seventy years old, walked 
up and down the stairs to prove 
he felt “fine and spry.”” When 
the Monument had reached 
the 250-foot construction level, 
a cat, frightened by approach- 
ing workmen, leaped from the 
shaft to the ground, where it 
landed stunned but unhurt. A 
moment later, however, a dog 
belonging to the Monument’s 
watchman seized the cat by 
the neck and killed it. In 1929 
three men committed suicide 
by leaping from the observa- 
tion platform. During the De- 
pression railings were put up 
here after two men had plunged 
to their deaths on successive 
days; no one has attempted 
suicide from the spectacular 
height since then. 

If its original concept had 
been carried out, the Monu- 
ment might have looked like a 
birthday-cake colossus, with a 
thirty-foot statue of Washing- 
ton, clad in a toga and driving 
a team of prancing steeds, in 
the center of an intricately de- 
signed colonnaded building. 
Major Pierre Charles L’ Enfant, 
who designed the city, origi- 
nally specified the present site 
for an equestrian figure of 
Washington, after the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1783 voted 
the money for a suitable me- 
morial. (The statue, later con- 
sidered too modest a memo- 
rial, now stands in Washington 
Circle.) Robert Mills, an em- 
inent architect of his day, sub- 
mitted the winning design, a 
Greek temple motif, in 1836, 
but this was fortunately 
scrapped and an obelisk de- 
sign accepted. President Zach- 
ary Taylor laid the cornerstone 
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on a blistery July Fourth afternoon 
in 1848, but heated public con- 
troversy halted construction for 
years. The distinct “ring” around 
the marble column you may have 
noticed is a visible reminder of the 
years it stood stubby, incomplete 
and ignored. 

Work was first interrupted when 
the shaft had risen to 150 feet. Lack 
of funds was one major cause. An- 
other was the shenanigans of the pre- 
Civil War group labeled the Know- 
Nothings, who were enraged because 
the Monument included stones sent 
by foreign countries. On the night of 
March 15, 1854, a group of masked 
Know-Nothings overpowered the 
watchman at the Monument and 
stole a block of African marble from 
the Temple of Concord, in Rome, a 
gift from Pope Pius 1X. The block 
was reportedly thrown into the Po- 
tomac. The Civil War further halted 
construction; but by 1880 the base 
was finished, and by 1884 the alu- 
minum pyramidion tip was in place. 
A year later the Monument was ded- 
icated and in 1888 opened to the 
public. 

Since then millions have been im- 
pressed by its wondrous grandeur. 
Few care to see how fast they can 
run up the stairs to the top; and it 
has been many years since a baseball 
catcher has caught a ball dropped 
from the observation platform, one 
ninth of a mile up. The only two 
backstops to pull off the feat were 
“Gabby” Street, of the Washington 
American League team, in 1908, and 
Billy Schriver, of the Chicago Na- 
tional League Club, who did it 
twice, in 1892 and 1895. For photog- 
raphers, amateur or professional, the 
view from the low windows of the 
observation platform calls for rolls 
of film. From this eyrie, all Wash- 
ington lies at your feet. To the north 
is the White House, serene and sur- 
prisingly small, snuggled among a 
cluster of trees. The Lincoln Me- 
morial and the slender reflecting 
pool dominate the view from the 
west window. Looking down from 
the south window, you see the re- 
splendent Jefferson Memorial and 
the Tidal Basin. Eastward is the big 
dome of the Capitol. And, if the day 
is glassy clear, you will see the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, miles 
away. 

it is from this thrilling height that 
you sense how closely George 
Washington has become merged 
with the land, and the story of his 
travail to bring forth the Republic 
takes on a fresh and moving sig- 
nificance. From here the words of 
the British writer Marcus Cunliffe, 
who wrote: “The man is the monu- 
ment; the monument is America,” 
become a lasting truth. THE END 
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BROOKLYN 
HEIGHTS: 
A PERSONAL 
MEMOIR 


Continued from Page 68 


regarding animals, her actions, while 
perhaps a bit overboard, are kindly 
meant, and not untypical of the 
Heights, where a high percentage of 
the pet population has been adopted 
off the streets. Astonishing, really, 
the amount of lost strays who roam 
their way into the neighborhood, as 
though instinct informed them they’d 
find someone here who couldn’t 
abide being followed through the 
rain, but would, instead, lead them 
home, boil milk, and call Dr. Was- 
serman, Bernie, our smart-as-they- 
come young vet whose immaculate 
hospital resounds with the music of 
Bach concertos and the barkings of 
mending beasts.) 

Just now, in connection with these 
notes, | was hunting through a 
hieroglyphic shambles I call my 
journal. Odd, indeed the oddest, 
jottings—a majority of which con- 
ceal from me their meanings. God 
knows what “Thunder on Cobra 
Street” refers to. Or “A diarrhea of 
platitudes in seventeen tongues.” 
Unless it is intended to describe a 
most tiresome local person, a lin- 
guist terribly talkative in many lan- 
guages though articulate in none. 
However, “Took T&G to G&T” 
does make sense. 

The first initials represent two 
friends, the latter a restaurant not 
far away. You must have heard of it, 
Gage & Toliner. Like Kolb’s and 
Antoine’s in New Orleans, Gage & 
Tollner is a last-century enterprise 
that has kept in large degree its 
founding character. The shaky dance 
of its gaslight chandeliers is not a 
period-piece hoax; nor do the good 
plain marble-topped tables, the mag- 
nificent array of gold-edged mirrors, 
seem sentimental 
rather, it is a 


affectations— 
testament to the 
seriousness of the proprietors, who 
have obliged us by letting the place 
stay much as it was that opening day 
in 1874. One mightn’t suppose it, for 
in the atmosphere there is none of 
the briny falderal familiar to such 
aquariums, but the specialty is sea 
food. The best. Chowders the dough- 
tiest down-Easter must approve. 
Lobsters that would appease Nero. 
Myself, | am a_ soft-shelled-crab 
aficionado: a plate of sautéed crabs, 
a halved lemon, a glass of chilled 
Chablis: most satisfactory. The 





waiters, too, dignified but swift-to- 
smile Negroes who take pride in 
their work, contribute to the good- 
ness of Gage & Tollner; on the 
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sleeves of their very laundered 
jackets they sport military-style 
chevrons awarded according 
to the number of years each 
has served; and, were this the 
Army, some would be generals. 

Nearby, there is another 
restaurant, a fraction less dis- 
tinguished, but of similar vin- 
tage and virtually the same 
menu: Joe’s—Joe being, by the 
way, an attractive young lady. 
On the far fringes of the 
Heights, just before Brooklyn 
becomes Brooklyn again, there 
is a street of gypsies with 
gypsy cafés (have your future 
foretold and be tattooed while 
sipping tankards of Moorish 
tea); there is also an Arab- 
Armenian quarter sprinkled 
with spice-saturated restau- 
rants where one can buy, hot 
from the oven, a crusty sort of 
pancake frosted with sesame 
seed—once in a while I carry 
mine down to the water front, 
intending to share with the 
gulls; but, gobbling as I go, 
none is ever left. On a sum- 
mer’s evening a stroll across 
the bridge, with cool winds 
singing through the steel 
shrouds, with stars moving 
about above and ships below, 
can be intoxicating, particu- 
larly if you are headed toward 
the roasting-pork, sweet-and- 
sour aromas of Chinatown. 

Another journal notation 
reads, “At last a face in the 
ghost hotel!” Which means: 
after months of observation, 
in all climates at all hours, I’d 
sighted someone in a window 
of a haunted-seeming river- 
front building that stands on 
Water Street at the foot of the 
Heights. A lonely hotel I often 
make the destination of my 
walks: because I think it ro- 
mantic, in aggravated mo- 
ments imagine retiring there, 
for it is as secluded as Mt. 
Athos, remoter than the Krak 
Chevalier in the mountains of 
wildest Syria. Daytimes the 
location, a dead-end Chirico- 
esque piazza facing the river, 
is little disturbed; at night, not 
at all: not a sound, except fog- 
horns and a distant traffic 
whisper from the bridge which 
bulks above. Peace, and the 
shivering glow of gliding-by 
tugs and ferries. 

The hotel is three-storied. 
Sunstruck scraps of reflected 
river-shine, and broken, jig- 
saw images of the bridge waver 
across the windows; but be- 
yond the glass nothing stirs: 
the rooms, despite contradic- 











tory evidence, milk bottles on sills, a hat 
on a hook, unmade beds and burning 
bulbs, appear unoccupied: never a soul 
to be seen. Like the sailors of the Marie 
Celeste, the guests, hearing a knock, 
must have opened their doors to a 
stranger who swallowed them whole. 


Could it be, perhaps it was, the stranger 
himself that | saw?—*“‘At last a face in 
the ghost hotel!’ I glimpsed him just the 
once, one April afternoon one cloudless 
blue day; and he, a balding man in an 
undershirt, hurled up a window, flexed 
hairy arms, yawned hugely, hugely in- 


No, 
on careful second thought, | will never 
set foot in that hotel. For I should either 
be devoured or have my mystery dis- 


haled the river breeze—was gone 


pelled. As children we are sensitive to 
mystery: locked boxes, whisperings be- 
hind closed doors, the what-thing that 
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lurks yonder in the trees, waits in 
every stretch between street lamps; 
but as we grow older all is too ex- 
plainable, the capacity to invent 
pleasurable alarm recedes: too bad, 
a pity—throughout our lives we 
ought to believe in ghost hotels. 
Close by the hotel begins a road 
that leads along the river. Silent 
miles of warehouses with shuttered 
wooden windows, docks resting on 
the water like sea spiders. From 
May through September, /a saison 
pour la plage, these docks are diving 
boards for husky ragamuffins— 
while perfumed apes, potentates of 
the water front but once dock-divers 
themselves, cruise by steering two- 
toned (banana-tomato) car concoc- 
tions. Crane-carried tractors and 
cotton bales and unhappy cattle 
sway above the holds of ships 
bound for Bahia, for Bremen, for 
ports spelling their names in Oriental 
calligraphy. Provided one has made 
water-front friends, it is sometimes 
possible to board the freighters, 
carouse and sun yourself: you may 
even be asked to lunch—and I, for 
one, am always quick to accept, 


embarrassingly so if the hosts are | 


Scandinavian: they always set a su- 
perior table from larders brimming 
with smoked “taste thrills” and iced 
aquavit. Avoid the Greek ships, 
however: very poor cuisine, no 
liquor served except ouzo, a sickly 
licorice syrup; and, at least in the 
opinion of this panhandler, the grub 
on French freighters by no means 
meets the standards one might 
reasonably expect. 

The tugboat people are usually 
good for a cup of coffee, and 
wintry weather, when the river is 
tossing surf, what joy to take 
refuge in a stove-heated tug cabin 
and thaw out with a mug of the 
blackest Java. Now and again along 
the route minuscule beaches occur, 
and once, it was around sunset 
on a quiet Sunday, | saw on one 
of them something that made me 
look twice, and twice more: still it 
seemed a vision. Every kind of sailor 
is common enough here, even sa- 
ronged East Indians, even the giant 
Senegalese, their onyx arms afire 
with blue, with yellow tattooed 
flowers, with saucy torsos and garish 
grafitti (Je Vaime, Hard Luck, Mimi 
Chang, Adios Amigo). Runty Rus- 
sians, too—one sees them about, flap- 
flapping in their pajamalike cos- 
tumes. But the barefooted sailors on 
the beach, the three I saw reclining 
there, profiles set against the sun- 
down, seemed mythical as mermen 
more exactly, mermaids—for their 
hair, striped with albino streaks, was 
lady-length, a savage fiber falling to 
their shoulders; and in their ears 
gold rings glinted. Whether pleni- 
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potentiaries from the pearl-floored 
palace of Poseidon or mariners 
merely, Viking-tressed seamen out 
of the Gothic North languishing 
after a long and barberless voyage, 
they are included permanently in my 
memory’s curio cabinet: an object 
to be revolved in the light that way 
and this, like those crystal lozenges 
with secretive carvings sealed inside. 

After consideration, “Thunder on 
Cobra Street” does become de- 
cipherable. On the Heights there is 
no Cobra Street, though a street 
exists that suits the name, a steep 
downhill incline leading to a dark 
sector of the dockyards. Not a true 
part of the Heights neighborhood, 





WE BELIEVE 


it lies, like a serpent at the gates, on 
the outmost periphery. Seedy hang- 
outs, beer-sour bars and bitter candy 
stores mingle among the eroding 
houses, the multifamily dwellings 
that architecturally range from time- 
blackened brownstone to magnified 
concepts of Mississippi privy. 

Here, the gutters are acrawl with 
Cobras; that is, a gang of “‘juvenile” 
delinquents: COBRA, the word is 
stamped on their sweat shirts, 
painted, sometimes in letters that 
shine with a fearful phosphorescence, 
across the backs of their leather 
jackets. The steep street is within 
their ugly estate, a bit of their 
“turf,” as they term it; an infinitesi- 
mal bit, for the Cobfas, a powerful 
cabala, cast owning eyes on acres of 
metropolitan terrain. | am not 
brave—au contraire; quite frankly 
these fellows, may they be twelve 
years old or twenty, set my heart 
thumping like a sinner’s at Sunday 
meeting. Nevertheless, when it has 
been a matter of convenience to pass 
through this section of their do- 
main, I’ve compelled my nerves to 
accept the challenge. 

On the last venture, and perhaps 
it will remain the last, | was carrying 
a good camera. The sun was unseen 
in a sky that ought to either rumble 
or rain. Rackety children played 
skip-rope, while a lamppost-lot of 
idle elders looked on, dull-faced and 
drooping: a denim-panted, cow- 


boy-booted gathering of Cobras. 
Their eyes, their asleep sick insolent 
eyes, swerved on me as I climbed 


the street. I crossed to the opposite 
curb; then knew, without needing to 
verify it, that the Cobras had uncoiled 
and were sliding toward me. I heard 
them whistling; and thechildren hushed, 
the skip-rope ceased swishing. Somc- 
one—a pimpled purple birthmark ban- 
dit-masked the lower half of his face— 
said, “Hey yuh, Whitey, lemmeseeduh- 
camra.” Quicken one’s step? Pretend 


not to hear? But every alternative 
seemed explosive. “Hey, Whitey, hey 
yuh, takemuhpitchawantcha?” 
Thunder salvaged the moment. Thun- 
der that rolled, crashed down the street 
like a truck out of control. We all looked 
up, a sky ripe for storm stared back. I 
shouted, “Rain! Rain!” and ran. Ran 
for the Heights, that safe citadel, that 
bourgeois bastion. Tore along the Es- 


planade—where the nice young mothers 
were racing their carriages against the 
coming disaster. Caught my breath un- 
der the thrashing leaves of troubled 
elms, rushed on: saw the flower-wagon 
man struggling with his thunder- 
frightened horse. Saw, twenty yards 
ahead, then ten, five, then none, the 
yellow house on Willow Street. Home! 
And happy to be. 


rHE END 
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Today, whatever the season, there’ s 
great skiing somewhere, and it’s 
more luxurious and less expensive 
than ever before. Here’ s your guide 


to the best skiing of six continents 


@ It was one of those winter mornings 
when the skier pronounces the world 
perfect. The trees on the hillsides were 
coated with rime. The low rays of the 
sun defined each of them with an icy 
glare. A dusting of new snow overlay 
the earlier snowfalls and glittered in 


’ the morning light. | was skiing down 


the slopes of Whiteface Mountain, 
in the Adirondacks, at a sufficiently 
low speed to preserve my middle-aged 
bones while absorbing the scenery. | 
paused for a breather, at the foot of 
the hill, alongside a youngster who 
had just finished taking the same trail 
straight at about forty miles an hour. 

We began to chat and | mentioned 
that I'd skied at Whiteface since 1935. 
He had only started coming there 
January a year ago when New York 
State opened the two double-chair 
lifts on the eastern slope and he re- 
marked in a friendly way that | was a 
“real old-timer.” 

He was right. In America, twenty- 
three years of skiing does make one an 
old-timer. For organized skiing in this 
country—“‘skiing”” meaning the de- 
scent of a mountain, rather than trudg- 
ing over hill and dale or flinging one’s 
self from the scaffold of a jumping 
hill—did not begin until 1932, when the 
Olympic Winter Games were held at 
Lake Placid, New York. 

Today, American skiers, often too 
many of them for comfort, crowd re- 
sorts from coast to coast to ride more 
than 300 sizable ski lifts. By the thou- 
sands, they fly to the Alps, returning 
with the complaint: “‘Oh, it was fine. 
But there were too many Americans 
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of 
world skiing 


Oregon: Three skiers find perfect snow conditions 
on the blued slope of the Blue Mountains, near Anthony Lakes. 













































where we went.” Skiers anxious to 
avoid their fellow Americans depart 
in summer heat for winter sport in 
Argentina and Chile, where the sea- 
sons are reversed. They may even 
travel as far afield as Australia and 
New Zealand when the jet air lines go 
into service over the Pacific. 

More and more, skiing is becoming 
a luxurious sport, This is particularly 
true in the Northeast, which has the 
biggest concentration of winter sports- 
men on the continent. When snow 
falls, it drops on a grassy trail from 
which every stump and rock has been 
bulldozed and blasted. It is then 
pressed flat by a roller pulled behind a 
roaring Sno-Cat, a tracked vehicle that 
climbs almost any angle of slope. A 
pause in the skiing brings out the main- 
tenance crews with shovels and rakes to 
fill in worn spots and to chop away ice 
knolls where too many skiers have 
made turns. If wind gets in and whisks 
the snow off the trails a gas-powered 
super-vacuum cleaner pulls snow out of 
the woods and puts it back where it 
belongs. And there is always “snow 
cement,” a chemical that freezes the 
surface rock-hard and defies the worst 
gale 

Cosseting has reached the point 
where most Eastern skiers refuse to 
venture on any trail where the snow has 
not been packed, ignoring the fact that 
the finest skiing is in deep powder. One 
day at Mt. Mansfield, Vermont, so 
much snow fell that not all the trails 
could be packed down in time for the 
weekend crowds. An irate skier ac- 
costed Charlie Lord, manager of the 
Mansfield chair lift: 

“What do you mean, saying the ski- 
ing’s good?” 

“Good?” said Lord. “It’s perfect.” 

The skier climbed a few yards up the 
slope, on which six inches of powder 
snow overlay a packed base, went into 
a clumsy turn, and fell down. “See?” 
he roared, nicking himself up and dust- 
ing the snow from his tailored ski pants, 
“you can’t even make a turn in this 
stuff!” 

For such coddled skiers, the East has 
begun to make snow when none falls. 
All that’s needed is a temperature be- 
low thirty-one degrees; the compressors 
are turned on, water sprays out of hun- 
dreds of tiny nozzles, and the air freezes 
it into snow. In half a dozen Eastern 
centers, most of them hard by New 
York and Boston, the weekly reports 
on inches of snowfall announce with 
no blush of modesty: ““Ten, machine- 


made; skiing good.” The purists, who 


rely only on nature, are often at the same 
time glumly reporting: “No skiing.” 

Artificial snow was introduced to the 
East in the hills of Sullivan County, 
northwest of New York. After many 
bad jokes, skiers caught on to the ad- 
vantage of being able to swing down 
even a little hill when the rest of the 
countryside was bare. Now artificial 
snow has spread as far north as the 
White Mountains and to the Berkshires 
as well: Bousquet’s, near Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, regularly snows a huge 
open slope area for the benefit of thou- 
sandsof weekending New Y orkers. Even 
Long Island, not very snowy as a rule, 
can boast this winter of the man-made 
variety on a hill near Huntington, on 
the North Shore. 

As part of the civilizing process of 
skiing, the science of uphill transpor- 
tation has proceeded apace. Skiing 
used to require stout legs and a willing- 
ness to climb any mountain for the run 
down. Then in 1934 the first rope tow 
in the world was put into operation at 
Shaw bridge, Quetec, and was quickly 
fcllowed the same season by another 
at Woodstock, Vermont. Instead of 
climbing, skiers could grasp the endless 
rope and be pulled to the top of the hill; 
a small hill, to be sure, for a trip of 750 
to 1000 feet on a rope is about all an 
average skier’s arms can stand when 
repeatedly using such rough-and-ready 
transportation. 

Thereafter came the first chair lift, at 
Sun Valley, an inspiration of Averell 
Harriman, who also had the inspiration 
for the resort itself. As Chairman of the 
Board of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Harriman had often noted the efficient 
operation of aerial tramways carrying 
buckets of ore from the mines. He sug- 
gested to American Steel and Wire 
Corporation that they make chair lifts 
on the bucket principle. Today, at Sun 
Valley, three lifts transport skiers 3200 
feet to the summit, and the chair lift 
is standard equipment in most resorts 
all over the world. 

Now we have entered the era of the 
gondola lift, a two- or four-passenger 


aluminum bubble which hitches itself 
to a moving cable and disengages itself 
at the top of the mountain. The first of 


these in America is in operation the 
year around on Wildcat Mountain, op- 
posite Mt. Washington, New Hamp- 
shire. Not too far away at Cannon 
Mountain is the only multipassenger 
aerial tramway in the East. Both op- 
erate in summer for sight-seers. 

As an old-timer, I have tried to ad- 
just to changing ski techniques, not 





always happily. In the beginning there 
was only the Arlberg method, devel- 
oped before World War I by the great 
Austrian teacher Hannes Schneider 
and named for his home province. It 
is a scientific, still-practiced system, 
fine and painstaking, but it takes a long 
time to learn. Next came the Swiss 
technique, just different enough to 
drive an Arlberg student crazy. There 
followed the French technique, which 
demanded a hopping and a leaping be- 
yond my poor powers of co-ordination. 
Currently, there is the new and official 
Austrian state system, called Wedeln, 
which is carried out by the forward lean 
of the body and the pressure of the 
heels on the tails of the skis. Wedeln is 
a graceful and easy system nearly any- 
one can learn in a fairly short time. 
With it have come plastic skis, requir- 
ing so little effort to turn that the pur- 
ists call them “‘cheaters.”” Slowly but 
surely the ponderous hickory ski is on 
its way out. 

Every resort with a ski lift, here and 
abroad, meaning every resort worth 


New Zealand (fop): 

Skiers on Mt. Cook leave a 
rented plane equipped 

with special landing gear to 
start a twelve-mile run 

down the Tasman Glacier. 
French Morocco (boftom): 
Skiers travel to the high 
Atlas Mountains by camel, 
later switch to motorcar 

for the last hump of their journey 
to the lofty ski resort 

of Oukaime dem. 








visiting, has its own school and certi- 
fied teachers. Class lessons in Europe 
cost about $2 a day and, surprisingly, 
are much more helpful than expensive 
private lessons—you can profit from 
mistakes made by others. The Amer- 
ican class rate averages $4 for two 
hours in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. At many American resorts 
special “‘learn-to-ski"’ weeks include 
lodging, meals, ski lessons and use of 
the lift. At Sun Valley the minimum for 
such a week is $110. 

Any American or Canadian ski re- 
sort is likely to have good roads lead- 
ing to it, and the weekender now mo- 
tors (the prewar “‘ski train’ has pretty 
well vanished). At the resort, a skier 
without equipment will pay $4 a day 
for rented skis and boots (these, by the 
way, are fine for a beginner). Ski les- 
sons, which include use of the lift, in 
many resorts will cost $4 a day. Room, 
breakfast and dinner will run $7 a day, 
lunch $1. The use of the lift, aside from 
ski lessons, ranges from $3.50 to $5 a 
day. Thus a weekend should cost, at a 
minimum, $32 to $35. If transportation 
is by air, say from New York to Stowe, 
Vermont, landing at Burlington, round- 
trip fare will run about $43. Taxi to 
Stowe costs $5 per person whether one 
or two occupy it; $4 per person for 
larger numbers. Any airline regularly 
servicing towns near major winter re- 
sorts will carry skis without complaints 
or overweight charges. 


For the most luxurious sport, a skier 
must go to Sun Valley, to Aspen, or to 
Europe. In Switzerland, France, Aus- 
tria and the Italian Alps (less surely so 
in Germany) it snows from_ before 
Christmas until late February. Then the 
brilliant sun and just-below-freezing 
temperatures bring “‘shirt-sleeve days” 
of skiing’s high season abroad. Through 
March in most major European resorts 
and through April and May at high 
altitudes the skier can find his private 
paradise. Though the powder snow of 
March may be hard-beaten on the 
pistes (standard runs) of great re- 
sorts such as Davos or Bad Gastein, it 
will be knee-deep a few hundred yards 
on either side. Only the skier who has 
mastered his sport can ski in this 
powder, for he must have a delicate 
sense of balance, exquisite timing, and 
the courage to keep going when it seems 
as if no pair of skis could turn in such 
depths of snow. 

Under the glaring sun of the Par- 
senn, at Davos, or perhaps in the 
dappled shade of the arolla pines at 


Zermatt, deep-snow skiing gives the 
skier a sense of power and satisfaction 
that can never be found on beaten 
tracks. The skis are buried deep, with 
just the tips showing, each turn leaves 
a plume of snow that shoots out far 
behind the runner. (Roland Palmedo, 
a New York investment banker who 
has skied in virtually every country 
where there is snow, says of powder- 
snow running: “It is like skiing on 


diamonds.) And then at the end of 


the day there is a glass of fendant, the 
Swiss wine from the vineyards of the 
Valais, an accordionist playing the 
old peasant songs in the corner, and a 
feeling of abounding good health. 

To pick a resort in Europe is not 
easy; there are so many of them. For 
the maximum in ski-running, go to 
Davos; to St. Anton-am-Arlberg, in 
Austria, home of Hannes Schneider; to 
Cortina d’Ampezzo, in the Italian 
Dolomites; or to Val d'Isére in the 
French Savoy. If skiing is incidental to 
the holiday, and atmosphere is what 
you seek, there is only one St. Moritz; 
the ruddiest milords, the most dissi- 
pated dukes, the wealthiest shipping 
barons from the Levant all turn up at 
the Palace Hotel. At night, you'll find 


them at the Corviglia Club, halfway up 
the mountain, where champagne flows 
like beer at an English pub. Yet there 
is plenty of skiing at St. Moritz, 
some of it quite good. Other attrac- 
tions there are the Cresta run (where 
you pilot your own bobsled down an 
icy course at sixty miles an hour), skat- 
ing on the Moritzer See, hockey at 
night, ski jumping, all the parapher- 
nalia of a full-dress winter holiday, 

In European resorts, English is 
spoken and Americans are in evidence. 
Austria is the least expensive; Switzer- 
land and France, the most. By home 
standards, the cost is reasonable unless 
you demand a room with private bath 
or insist upon Martinis instead of the 
far cheaper local wines and brandies. 

Many American skiers go abroad as 
members of package tours. These may 
be led by ski teachers or by lecturers 
like John Jay, who is noted for his ex- 
cellent ski films. Currently, another: 
skier and former lecturer, Frank Sco- 
field, of Ste. Adele, Quebec, conducts 
a three-week tour that costs $910 for 
one person and $760 for each additional 
family member. This price includes 
round-trip flight and stays at an assort- 


ment of resorts—Ziirs in Austria: 





























































Chite: A’ Portillo, a million- 
dollar ski resort, the chair 

lift floats skiers 2400 feet in 
eight minutes to slopes 

of the finest powdered snow 
almost 12,000 feet high in th 
Andes. For a room with 
private bath, breakfast in bed 
lunch, afternoon tea 

and dinner, the 300-bed. 
crescent-shaped hetel 


charges only $4 to $9 a day 
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ttaty: Matching the lunar 
setting of Sestriere in the Alps 
are two tower-hotels. A ski 
tow rises from the lobby of the 
Duchi d’ Aosta (center), 
behind it, but not visible, 

is a Skating rink. At 

either hotel, 

first-class accommodations, 
including all meals, 

cost $10 a day. 





Klosters (near Davos) and Zermatt in 
Switzerland. 

A skier who prefers to solo will pay 
$635.60 tourist round-trip or $522.20 
economy round-trip air fare to Zurich, 
Lifts, ski lessons, train travel, rooms 
and meals will cost him about $10 to 
$12 a day. Bargain-minded skiers, who 
belong to organized ski clubs, now 
charter special planes and cut their 
round-trip fares to $375 each. 

Most ski equipment can be brought 
from home. Those who swear by the 
plastic Head Skis made in Baltimore 
won't bother with any of the fine 
European laminated-wood-and-plastic 
skis. But parkas, sweaters, and hand- 
made ski boots are the best three buys 
for skiers in Europe. 

If you are going abroad this year, 
you'll probably want to try Switzer- 
land’s most remarkable new facility. 
At Gstaad, and at many other Swiss 
resorts, pilots will fly you by light plane 
or helicopter to dizzying altitudes, far 
back in the peaks. Landed on a glacial 
plateau, you then ski home over un- 
tracked snow on a downhill run that 
may be twelve miles long. This system 
of transport has opened hundreds of ex- 
citing trips for skiers who refuse toclimb. 

If for $12 to $20 a skier can be trans- 
ported to the top of an 11,000-foot 
peak, is there any reason why a man 
should trudge uphill for two days, 
sleeping overnight in an ice-cold moun- 
tain hut? Something can be said for 


earning your own rewards, even in ski- 


ing. To snap sealskins on the running 
surfaces of your skis, to settle a ruck- 
sack on your shoulders, and to work 
your way slowly upward, savoring the 
mountains—is that not more satisfying 
than to be shot through space? Cross- 
country ski travel may be on the way out. 
It doubtless is. But I suspect that those of 
us who experienced it will have finer and 
more lasting memories of the great 
mountains than those who ride behind 
a propeller to the heights. 

For those who insist on solitude, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy and France 
offer hundreds of cross-country tours, 
some lasting for a week or more and 
extending through a chain of mountain 
huts. In April the aficionados may take 
the “Haute Route,” a classic cross- 
mountain trip from Saas-Fee, back of 
Zermatt, to Verbier, at the edge of the 
Mont Blanc chain, more thana hundred 
miles through Switzerland’s most re- 
mote regions. 

In America, there are (to cite but a 
few) protracted cross-country tours in 
California’s High Sierra; ascents in the 
mountains around Ashcroft, behind 
Aspen; in the Sawtooth Range behind 
Sun Valley; and a frosty, seven-mile- 
long climb up Mt. Marcy, New York’s 
highest peak. You can still, as do many 
French Canadians, assemble maman, 
papa et les jeunes filles and ski over roll- 
ing hills from St. Sauveur to Ste. 
Marguerite or to other stations along 
the Laurentian line of the Canadian 
though 
multimile Maple Leaf Trail running 
from end to end of the Laurentian 


Pacific Railway, the classic 


Mountains has ceased to exist as a co- 
herent trail. 

To have stressed Alpine skiing is not 
to discount what the United States has 
to offer, particularly the West. The 
great difference between European and 
our Western ski areas is that the latter 
are separated by hundreds of miles. In 
any Alpine country you can visit a 
dozen resorts in an equal number of 
days with only short train rides inter- 
vening. When the snow is crusty on the 
north slopes, you can go to a resort 
with sunny, southern slopes. If a low- 
altitude area begins to run out of snow, 
you can take the train to a town with 
a higher elevation. An even more fiex- 
ible solution, | have found, is the rented 
car. For $4.50 a day, plus a modest five- 
cents-per-kilometer charge, I have 
moved around Switzerland in a Volks- 
wagen without recourse to timetables, 
suiting my itinerary to my whims. 

In America, leaving aside the dis- 
tances involved, you can find satisfac- 


tory skiing in almost every state where 
there is snow. This includes even West 
Virginia, where a lift is to be con- 
structed on Bald Knob, near Beckley; 
the Great Smokies, out of Knoxville; 
and hills, with ski transport, in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. But essentially, American ski- 
ing concentrates in three areas—New 
York State, New England and the Lau- 
rentians or Province of Quebec; the 
Rockies from New Mexico through 
Colorado to Montana; and the Pacific 
Coast, with an offshoot into Utah, 
Eastern mountains have a craggy 
grandeur, fine forests, and in most 
years good skiing from Christmas into 
March. I have skied in the great glacial 
bowl of Tuckerman Ravine, in the 
eastern slopes of Mt. Washington, 
N.H., on June first. Last year some 
patchy skiing could still be found there 
July fourth. The Rockies have an arid 
majesty, their great peaks rising from 
barren land through forests into the 
snows above timberline. The dryness of 
the climate wrings the water from the 
storms that blow in from the Pacific, 
and the powder snow is the fluffiest 
to be found anywhere. Aspen on a 
biting day, when temperatures are low 
and the snow banners are flying from 
the Continental Divide, is just as crisp 
and clear as any ski resort in Europe. 
Then to the west there is Alta, with the 
most abundant dry powder on the 
beyond, the Sierra 
Nevada, with the great chain of vol- 


continent; and 


canic peaks leading north from Lassen 
to Hood to Rainier and Baker, all 
towering above forests of fir and 
spruce. 

It is one of the joys of skiing that 
things always change. The snow changes 
each day; the color of the sky; the look 
of the trees. It is another joy that ski- 
ing can accommodate itself to so many 
settings—high up on the pumice slopes 
of Mauna Kea, looking down on the 
blue oceans that surround the Ha- 
waiian Islands; amid the cedars of 
Lebanon, above the Mediterranean at 
Beirut; on the hills of Tasmania and 
the low mountains of Australia; in 
the foothills of the Himalaya and on 
the outskirts of Oslo. 

The only difficulty now is that there 
are almost too many good places to 
ski, leaving the sportsman with a de- 
lightful dilemma. But so long as skiing 
continues to grow, there will be new 
cableways up new mountains in new 
and wholly unexpected countries, and 
even the snows of Kilimanjaro may no 
longer be inviolate to them. 












































































































Switzeriand (top): A lone skier 
schusses down a billowing slope 
past the Matterhorn. 

Japan (bottom): A swarm of skiers 
from Kyoto flecks the 

trampled slopes of Mt. Kannabe. 





THE FIFTY MOST INTERESTING PLACES 






IN THE WORLD TO SKI 


Skiers will concur in a majority of the selections below, but may note the absence of 


a favorite resort. Of course these represent only a sampling of all the good and typical 


places. Under geographical headings, and average dates of high seasons, you will 


find the names of the resorts or areas, plus towns nearest to them (italicized in 


parentheses), followed by descriptions of their ski facilities, and brief comments. 


NORTH AMERICA 


The East 
(High season: Dec. 20—March 20) 


BROMLEY MT., VT. (Manchester). 6 lifts, 
huge open slopes. Mechanized skiing 
at its best; just 4'¢ hours’ drive from 
Manhattan; large but affable weekend 
crowds. 

CANNON MT., N. H. (Franconia). Only 
aerial tramway in East; 4 T-Bar lifts. 
White Mountain scenery, and a variety 
of slopes and trails, all within an hour’s 
drive of one another. 

LAURENTIANS-MT. TREMBLANT, QUEBEC, 
CANADA (Montreal). 2 chairs, 2 T-Bars 
at Tremblant; many T-Bars and tows 
elsewhere. Long season skiing at Trem- 
blant, seldom subject to thaws; fine 
open country skiing elsewhere; all in a 
French habitant setting. 

MT. MANSFIELD, VT. (Stowe). 2 chair 
lifts; 3 T-Bar lifts. For the East, very 
reliable snow, a long season, excellent 
trails and a fine pastoral-cum-mountain 
setting. 

WASHINGTON, WILDCAT MT. AND EAST- 
ERN SLOPES REGION, N. H. (North Con- 
way). Gondola on Wildcat; 8 lifts in 
area, including skimobile. Many facili- 
ties; season extends to May on Wild- 
cat, to June in Tuckerman Ravine on 
Mt. Washington, longest in East. 
WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN, N. Y. (Lake 
Placid). 2 double chairs, Easiest far 
northern U. S. resort to reach by car 
from Manhattan; especially smooth 
trails amid wild forest scenery, vertical 
drop of 2400 fect. 


Midwest 
(High season: Christmas—March) 


BOYNE MOUNTAIN, MICH. (Boyne Falls). 
Double chair lift. Not big by Alpine 
standards, but for marooned Mid- 
westerners a satisfactory hill to ski. 


Rocky Mountains 
(High season: early December-late April) 


ALTA, UTAH (Salt Lake City). 3 chair 
lifts. Finest powder-snow skiing any- 
where, in a Wasatch Mountain valley 
only forty-five minutes from downtown 
Salt Lake City. 

ASPEN, COLO. (Aspen). 8 chair and T-Bar 
lifts. Powder snow through March; 
thereafter fine spring skiing. An old 
mining town that has preserved its 
savor and is a cultural center as well. 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO (Shoshone). 7 major 
chairs. A complete resort community, 
with heated outdoor swimming pool, 
dog teams, and some of the best skiing 
facilities anywhere. 





TAOS, N. M. (Taos). 2 contact-type lifts. 
In the center of the New Mexican art 
colony ; good snow, and Indians besides. 


Far West 
(High season: early Dec.—April or later) 


JUNEAU ICEFIELDS, ALASKA (Juneau). 
No lifts—yet. One of the biggest ice- 
fields in the world, with hundreds of 
downhill runs. Lowell Thomas consid- 
ering a central ski lodge and helicopter 
service to the big runs. For the skier 
willing to climb, one of the biggest 
adventures in the world, 

MT. BAKER, WASH. (Bellingham). Chait 
lift. Driest snow on the damp west 
coast, plus close-ups of towering Mts. 
Baker and Shuksan; a sense of remote- 
ness. 

MT. HOOD, ORE. (Portland). 2 chairs, 
tramway, other lifts. Skiing above and 
below timberline on a magnificent gla- 
cial peak through summer. 

MT. NORQUAY, ALTA., CANADA (Banff ). 
Chair lift; T-Bar at Sunshine Lodge 
nearby. Ultra-steep slopes, amid the 
highest Canadian Rockies; glarious ski 
tours to Mt. Assiniboine and in Colum- 
bia Icefields; summer skiing on the 
glaciers. 

SQUAW VALLEY, CAL. (Norden), 3 chait 
lifts, tramway, contact-type lift. Site of 
1960 Winter Olympic Games; often too 
much snow rather than too little 


EUROPE 


Austria 
(High season: Christmas—April) 


BAD GASTEIN (Bad Gastein). Aerial 
tramway rising 4100 ft., six lifts. Site 
of World Ski Championships 1958 
some of the longest runs in Austria; 
still retains faded glory of era when it 
was a summer watering place for nobil- 
ity. 

INNSBRUCK-IGLS (/nnsbruck). 3) tram 
ways, 4 chair lifts. Season ends early 
but no city has as glorious a mountain 
setting; many excellent ski runs 
KITZBUHEL (Kitzhiihel). 3 tramways, 6 
other lifts. 40 downhill runs, most. ski 
able in a circuit by using lifts in tandem, 
called the “Kitzbiihel Circus.” 

ST. ANTON (St, Anton-am-Arlberg). Tan 
dem cable car, descent 5000 ft.; huge 
chair lift; 2 others. The “mother 
town” of modern skiing, home of late 
Hannes Schneider; excellent variety of 
runs and peasant architecture in the 
high Alps. 

ZUrs-Lecu(Langen-am-. irlherg) \Olitts 


Season runs from end of November to 





Austria: /n a confectioner) 
landscape, skiers sun 
themselves while waiting 
for the tow at Lech 

This resort is popular with 
vacationers winter 

and summer, and is noted 
for good snow and a 

long ski-season 

lasting well into April. 


Text and Listing by HAL BURTON, 
Commissioner, Whiteface 
Mountain Authority ; Chairman 
Governor's Committee 

on Skiing in New York State 
Acknowledgement for 

valuable assistance in compiling 
table to Pan American 

World Airways and to Roland 
Palmedo, editor of Ski 

New Horizons 

(A. S. Barnes: $3) 
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middle May; unsurpassed open slopes; 
the two villages are interconnected by 
roads and skiing routes. 


France 
(High season: Christmas-April) 


CHAMONIX-MEGEVE-LES HOUCHES (Cha- 
monix), 6 aerial tramways; more than 
a dozen ski lifts. These villages lie at 
the foot of Mont Blanc in an impressive 
setting; skiing at high altitudes extend- 
ing into June. Gambling, if you want, 
and all Olympic winter sports facilities. 
COURCHEVAL (Montiers). 3 tramways, 8 
lifts, and more planned. A mile-high 
resort, newest in France, with im- 
mense snowfields. 
LUCHON-SUPERBAGNERES (Luchon). 4 
lifts, cog railway. “Grand Hotel” living 
on a mountain peak, easy to reach from 
Biarritz and the Spanish Riviera. 

VAL D'ISERE (Bourg St. Maurice). 2 
tramways, 3 lifts. One of the finest ski 
resorts; at 6000 feet elevation; reliable 
snow and long runs. 


Germany 
(High season: Dec.-mid-March) 


GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN (Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen). 15 cable cars or lifts; 
cog railway. Bavarian setting, site of 
1936 Winter Olympics; season is short, 
apt to end by mid-March except high 
on the Zugspitze. 

OBERSTDORF (Oberstdorf). Cable car, 5 
ski lifts. A short season, but fine Ba- 





varian setting, less sophisticated than 
Garmisch. Oberstdorf ski jump, one of 
biggest in world, is site of “ski flying,” 
where tremendous leaps have been 
registered. 


italy 
(High season: Dec.-late March) 


CERVINIA (Breuil). 4 aerial tramways, 
3 ski lifts. Tremendous snowfields at 
the southern foot of the Matterhorn 
(Mont Cervin to the Italians). Run 
from Testa Grigia, on Swiss-Italian 
border, drops 5000 feet. Wonderfully 
sunny; long season. 

CORTINA D'AMPEZZO (Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo). 3 aerial tramways, 4 chair lifts, 
3 ski lifts. Stunning, rocky Dolomite 
scenery at the site of the 1956 Olympic 
Winter Games, but a short season. 
SESTRIERE (Turin). 4 aerial tramways, 4 
ski lifts. Mussolini built this mecha- 
nized resort, where one tramway actu- 
ally starts within a hotel. A 33-mile 
tour is possible by using lifts in se- 
quence. Skiing through March. Close 
to French border. 


Switzerland 
(High season: Dec.-April) 


AROSA (Chur). Aerial tramway, 3 T-Bars. 
Unusually sunny; most popular with 
Swiss. 

DAVOS-KLOSTERS (Davos-Klosters). Par- 
senn railway; 10 other funiculars, chairs, 
or lifts. The beau ideal of skiing resorts; 
vast snowfields, long season, excellent 
powder snow; consequently, the No. | 
choice of American skiers abroad. 
GRINDELWALD-WENGEN-MURREN (Grin- 
delwald-Wengen-Miirren). Cog railway ; 
10-lifts. On opposite sides of the Jung- 
frau, interconnected by rail; scenery, 
snow, entrancing skiing of great variety. 
GSTAAD (Gstaad). 10 lift systems. Ski 
lift capital of Switzerland. 
LENZERHEIDE (Chur). 3 lifts, and more 
nearby at Flims. Not the biggest or 
most spectacular resort, but one of the 
most typically Swiss; runs not too dif- 
ficult. Season through March. For skiers 
who want to get away from crowds. 
ZERMATT (Zermatt). Cog railway rising 
4940 ft.; 2 tramways, 3 lifts. The es- 
sence of Alpine scenery and snow at 
the northern foot of the spired Matter- 
horn, with maximum season through 


_ April. The ambitious may ski over the 


Theodul Pass for a day on the lifts at 
Cervinia (see above). 

Norway 

(High season: Dec.-March) 


NOREFJELL (Os/o). 2 T-Bars rising 2850 
ft. Not the greatest skiing in Europe, 
but attractive Scandinavian setting and 
flavor. 


Sweden 
(High season: Feb.-May) 


ARE (Are). 3 chair lifts, T-Bar and 
mountain railway. The same recom- 
mendations as at Norefjell, plus a 
season until early May. 

RIKSGRANSEN (Riksgrdnsen). Aerial 
tramway. In Lapland, 137 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle, where there isn't 
enough daylight for full-day skiing un- 
til April or May. Season to mid-June. 
For the adventurous. 


Spain 

(High season: Dec.-March) 
LA MOLINA-SUPERMOLINA (Puigcerda). 
Tandem chair lifts. Of course not worth 
a trip across the ocean for its own sake, 
but a pleasant respite from the dust of 
Madrid or warm air of Barcelona. 


ASIA 


Soviet Union 

(High season: Dec.-March) 

ALMA ATA (Alma Ata). T-Bar Lift. A re- 
sort for the lucky few who can get there; 
fair skiing—but what atmosphere! 


Japan 

(High season: Dec.-mid-March) 

SHIGA HEIGHTS (Shiga Heights). 2 lifts. 
Again, it is the setting that counts: this, 
the mob of Japanese skiers and steam 
baths. Many other resorts also avail- 
able overnight from Tokyo. 


AFRICA 

French Morocco 

(High season: Dec.-late Feb.) 
OUKAIMEDEN (Marrakech). 2 lifts. Un- 
usual, because the Atlas Mts. are com- 


monly thought of as desert. Berbers in 
burnooses and robes; burning sun. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina 

(High season: July-Sept.) 

BARILOCHE (San Carlos de Bariloche). 
Cable car, 3 lifts. Impressive setting but 
snow conditions not always certain; 
a good stop-off on a South American 
tour. Best time is August. 


Chile 
(High season: July-Sept.) 
FARELLONES-LA PARVA (Santiago). 4 


lifts. Remarkable open skiing from 
June to October; commuting from San- 


‘ tiago or Vina del Mar on the Pacific. 


LLAIMA (Temuco). | lift. Skiing on a 
smoking volcano. Half a dozen other 
volcano ski areas stretch south to 
Chilean Lakes. 


HAWAIlI 
(High season: Feb.-March) 


MAUNA KEA-MAUNA LOA, HAWAII (Hilo 
Island). No lifts. Sheer novelty draws 
many to the upper slopes of these 
mountains in February or late March, 
for skiing all day and evening swim—on 
nearby tropical beaches. 


NEW ZEALAND-AUSTRALASIA 
(High season: July-Sept.) 


CORONET PEAK, NEW ZEALAND (Queens- 
town, South Island). Tandem belt tows. 
Notable for its setting in Southern Alps. 


MT. RUAPEHU, NEW ZEALAND (Auckland- 
Wellington, North Island). 2 chair lifts. 
August and September are the best; in 
the crater at the summit is an emerald- 
green lake for swimming (average tem- 
perature 100°). 

KOSCIUSKO STATE PARK, AUSTRALIA 
(Cooma, New South Wales). Chair lift. 
Again, skiing on an improbable conti- 
nent; June-October. THE END 
































































»- ENJOY YOURSELF THIS YEAR IN THE 


Pacific Northwest’s 


INTERNATIONAL 


Vacation Empire! 





Oregon, Washington, British Columbia — 
playlands of cool, blue waters and 
great evergreen forests 


*?* 
Shore Acres State Park on the Oregon Coast. 


OREGON invites you to share in celebrations 
marking 100 years of statehood. While here, plan to drive 
smooth highways to 13 National Forests, nearly 200 State 
Parks, the scenic Columbia River Gorge, famous Pacific Ocean 
beaches, Crater Lake National Park, snow-tipped mountains 
and Old West plateaus, Fun and excitement await you 
throughout the state, with the Orejon Centennial Exposition 
in Portland, June 10-Sept. 17, Come this Centennial year. 


’ 






WASHINGTON Sky-piercing Mt. Rainier, a 75-mile 
drive from Tacoma; T05 from Seattle, is but one of the many 
spectacles of might and magnificence which combine to attract 
visitors to Washington State by the millions. Others include 
gigantic Grand Coulee Dam, San Juan Archipelago, jewel-like 
Lake Chelan, Gingko Petrified Forest, to mention only a few! 
And best of all, they're easy to enjoy; only hours apart, 








BRITISH COLUMBIA Any time of year is vacation 
time in British Columbia —the time of your life starts at the Canadian 
border! Come join the fun— stay in big city hotels, in modern motels, 

in woodland cabins, or camp beside sparkling lakes world-famous 

for wonderful fishing! Accommodations are ample, the roads are fine, and 
you'll enjoy shopping for native crafts and economical imports 

in this friendly land. No passports needed. 


Pack irip riders enjoy magnificent Mt. Rainier. 


An endless variety of things to do and see await you in thi 
“Most Beautiful Corner” of North America. Fresh, blue-green 
recreation areas hold breathtaking contrasts and scenic 
magnificence almost beyond comprehension. 

Here you may play on broad Pacific beaches or in lofty, 
perpetual snowfields. The camping is great in deep forest: 
and on Old West plateaus as well. And if you tire of the serenity 
of untrod wilderness retreats, there’s the throbbing excitement 
of bustling cities to cater to your whims, 

You'll remember the exhilarating fishing challenge of 
sparkling rivers and lakes...dancing waterfalls... inquisitive 
roadside animals and birds... brilliant wildflowers, orderly 
orchards, tranquil farms... rock-walled fjords...nature’: 
geologic wonders...snowy peaks in great mountain ranges 
... the mighty Columbia, Fraser and Willamette Rivers 


: i _— All this is connected by smooth highways... dotted with 
i ; rs aN National Forests and Parks and hundreds of Provincial 
a } ~ ? . - - 
j “ _— 
~ per. 


and State Parks. Come and have fun. 








Scene typical of campsites in British Columbia. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 
General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington 










You’re sure to be refreshed in the Pacific Northwest's 
playlands. Sleep comes easily in this moderate climate, 
whether beside a campfire or in the luxury of modern hotel, 
motel, resort or lodge accommodations. Yes, the good life 


7 Please send free booklets to: 
is waiting for you. Plan to enjoy it this year. | «Address — — Sas 


Name — 


Send the coupon now for FREE booklets. City 
This advertisement sponsored by the British Columbia Travel Bureau, Department of Recreation and 
Conservation; Oregon State Highway Department, and the Washington State 

Department of Commerce and Economic Development 
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married because her horoscope said she 
would die when she was aged twenty- 
five, but there must have been a small 
mistake because she is now aged thirty 
and not dead at all and still she will not 
marry. She says it is because she would 
hurt the feelings of the families she has 


CANADA'S GOT IT! . » Investment and trade 


potentials in the world’s second largest country 
are unlimited. With abundant natural resources— 
including metals, forest products, oil reserves 
and hydro-electric power—Canada is the new land 
of opportunity. To assure maximum use of their 
valuable time, more and more U. S. businessmen 
are flying to Canada—and they’re flying TCA. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, OR CONTACT TCA IN: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT/WINDSOR, CHICAGO, SEATTLE/TACOMA, TAMPA/ST. PETERSBURG, MIAMI, LOS ANGELES. 





ME amity, 
Fly TCA... It costs less by air with more time there 


ONLY TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
FLIES PROP-JET VISCOUNTS TO 


AND 
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already refused but I think it is because 
she is unhabituated to the idea of a hus- 
band—and of course a husband can be 
a heavy worry. Do you know about 
that princess whose husband slapped 
her in Calcutta? Well, now she is so 
much happier without him and she 
says he need not come back to her— 
only because he is a little jealous he 
will not let her meet any other man 





THROUGHOUT CANADA 


t= 





HOLIDAY, 


except his own brother. And, you 
know, she never tries to meet any 
other man because her husband’s 
brother is so-o-o handsome and 
such a good lover but it does make 
a small scandal. I don’t think it is 
good, do you Estella, to have evil 
thoughts about others’ happiness? 
I think too it is evil thoughts which 
have stopped my cows giving milk 
for the Baba Raj. Do you know 
what to do about evil wishes, 
Estella?” 

I replied that in Scotland we be- 
lieved cold iron could protect a crea- 
ture from evil-wishing. I advised that 
something iron should be hung round 
their necks, that they should be given 
double rations of sweet grass over 
which cold iron had been passed, 
and a great deal of fresh water in 
which something iron had been 
dropped. The method was tried and 
it succeeded. ““You are very intelli- 
gent, Estella,” Mem Darling said, 
“but I think it was the extra grass 
and water which helped. The mon- 
soon is so very late this year.” 

It was indeed. The maize was only 
half the normal height and the rice 
couldn’t be transplanted. The farm- 
ers were despairing and the people 
who depend so much on the extra 
labor in the rice fields were wretched. 
The Chinia Lama lent money all 





round and said he would make a 
great puja—a prayer—for rain. “And 
it is so hot and he will have to sit for 
so-0-0 long in his heavy robes.” 
Mem Darling was anxious. 

Bodhnath, always a village of the 
devout, increased its devotions. Ev- 
ery night I would see people walking 
round the stupa, prostrating them- 
selves at every step. One dawn there 
was a slim girl in a green sari danc- 
ing round and round the topmost 
terrace offering herself to God with 
every move of her body. Family par- 
ties would climb the steps to offer rice 
cakes, flowers and brandy before the 
shrine. All day a Tibetan monk, with 
hair braided round his head, long 
robes and big boots, paced round the 
stupa because he had vowed to circle 
it two thousand times. Now he was 
joined by many others. At dusk 
from nearly all the windows there 
would be tiny lights weaving as peo- 
ple waved lighted tapers to summon 
help from the gods. 

And then one day a rich Tibetan 
gave a lot of money to the stupa and 
a thanksgiving service was arranged. 
The stupa’s dome was stained deep 
yellow with saffron, strings of bright 
prayer flags were hung from its 
golden top to our windows and the 
Chinia Lama dressed himself in his 
rich robes. In the tiny monastery 
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next to his house the floor was 
heaped with rice, rice cakes, wheat 
grains and red and yellowflowers. The 
Chinia Lama sat on one side swing- 
ing his prayer wheel and chanting. 
Beside him men played on six-foot 
horns, conch shells, drums, cymbals 
and a human thigh bone. 

It was very hot. They started early 
in the morning and kept it up all day. 
And up above, the sky emptied itself 
of color and grew white. It was like 
living under an arch of cotton wool. 
There was no sun, just glare, and the 
air was no longer something to 
breathe. It lay on your skin like 
warmed cotton wool. Then as the 
evening came on there was color 
again; the sky darkened from a 
dirty dun, to a muddy gray, to a 
purplish lead and there was a faint, 
low, irritable grumbling of thunder. 
Before the moon rose there were 
flutters of violet lightning rather like 
a curtain flapping. I went to bed but 
it was too hot and I sat by the 
window slapping mosquitoes. 

The thunder rolled closer, the 
moon had gone and suddenly there 
was a crash and all the lights went 
out. Then in the darkness the wind 
shrieked and clawed down the strings 
of prayer flags so that they came 
past my window like birds. Then 
there was more lightning, sometimes 
in ropes whirling round the stupa, 
sometimes in flashes of violet and 
green and white. The stupa would 
flare out of the blackness looking for 
an instant like an enameled print of 
itself. Then it would vanish. Then 
there’d be another blazing rope of 
lightning spinning round its dome. 
Then the stupa would flash out 
again in a flood of green or violet. 
Then there was the thunder, clap and 
roll, following each other till it 
shook the house and even the teeth 
in my head. And then there was the 
rain—but like a waterfall, not at all 
like rain. In the flashes, it was like a 
sheet of corrugated steel, and near 
the window it shone like metal bars. 
And all the time, in between the 
claps and the roars and the rush, 
there was the sound of the bell at the 
top of the stupa, tinkling like a cow- 
bell on a summer’s day. 

I don’t know how long the storm 
lasted but eventually it did roll away 
and it was the far hills which would 
shine out in flashes against the sky 
and the thunder grew faint again. 
Then there was silence, and the moon 
came out very brightly and then, 
suddenly—this is true—the birds be- 
gan to sing. 

They sang very loudly and from 
the monastery came the sound of the 
horns and the drums and the devout 
came out of their houses to lie flat in 
their gratitude on the wet ground. 
The next day there were processions 


of Hindus carrying rubber snakes in 
gratitude for the rain. But there were 
still some more days to wait before the 
real monsoons arrived. 

“But they will be here very soon,” 
said Mem Darling as we walked round 
the stupa. “Estella, it is true. You will 
almost always get your wish if you wish 
it as you walk round the stupa.” 

Now, I'd come to live in the village 


because I’d run short of money, but I'd 
been so happy and so comfortable that 
I hadn’t given that another thought. 
But one day a letter came with a check 
which gave me enough money to move 
on. “There you are,” Mem Darling 
said. “You must have wished without 
knowing and now you are rich again.” 

So now I could travel on but it was 
very hard to leave the place. The 





Chinia Lama said he must give me a 
prayer wheel, “because we do not like 
to think of Estella-Holt in the world 
alone again without protection.” 

The day I left the rain was falling 
steadily and I plodded through puddles 
round the stupa to wish I might re- 
turn. Bodhnath is the sort of place for 
which you can get very homesick. 

rHE END 





OPENING 
Nestled in the heart of this glamorous 
vacation land, Howard Johnson’s Nassau 
Beach Lodge offers the ultimate in easy 
and sophisticated living. 
During the sunny, sunny days, swim in 
surf or pool, sail and see the sights, water- 
ski and skindive, play tennis and shuffle 
board, golf at the famous Nassau Golf 
Club (only two minutes from the Lodge) 
or just sit and bask in the sun, 
During the blue velvet evenings, sip your 


cocktails in the Cave Lounge, then dine 





JANUARY 25 


and dance in the luxurious Lamplighter 


Room, or enjoy a late supper here. 


Day and night . . . 278 color-cool rooms 
and 22 suites, each with bath, air-condi- 
tioning, and private balcony with a sea 
view. At poolside is the Goombay Bar for 
snacks, beverages and authentic Island 


music by native artists. Meals are also 
served in a Howard Johnson Restaurant 
with its tradition of popular Stateside 
menus. All this, plus the color, charm 


and gaiety of old Nassau, night and day. 
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ALCOA SAILS THE 


Palm-fringed beaches a million miles 
from care, bright sun, the scent of tropic 
blossoms in the air—the Caribbean is the 
answer to your dreams. And the finest 
way to visit itis on a de luxe Alcoa cruise. 
You'll sail in a restful, yachtlike atmos- 
phere with about 60 fellow passengers. 
And you'll visit six of the Caribbean’s 
most colorful ports. Your lovely ship 
offers everything for your comfort and 
pleasure —air conditioning, outdoor 


pool, all-outside staterooms and the fin- 
est of cuisine. There’s a 16-day cruise 
sailing every Saturday from New Or- 
leans. Or you may prefer one of Alcoa’s 
10-25 day vagabond cruises aboard a lei- 
surely freighter or new, air-conditioned 
ore ship. For information see your travel 
agent or write to: Cruise Department, 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL 
‘TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


OREGON CENTENNIAL 


Q. “What are the dates of the big exposition 
in Oregon to be held this summer, and 
where will it take place?” 

W. R., Columbus, Ohio 


@ You can visit the Oregon Centen- 
nial Exposition and International 
Trade Fair between June 10 and 
September 17. The sixty-five acres of 
fairgrounds will be located just 
north of Portland next to U. S. 99, 
the main California-to-Canada high- 
way, at a point where the highway 
crosses the Columbia River. 

An eleven-acre pavilion—the lar- 
gest single-level display under one 
roof in the United States—will form 
the heart of the Exposition. Exhib- 
its will range from electronics, met- 
als and agriculture to home build- 
ing, arts and crafts and foreign 
products. 

At Adventureland, an eighteen- 
acre equivalent of Disneyland, you 
will see a re-creation of the village in 
which Lewis and Clark wintered on 
the Oregon Coast in 1805; an au- 
thentic log stockade; a frontier boom 
town, complete with Western char- 
acters; and a sawmill, operated on 
atomic energy. And to help you slip 
into the 19th Century atmosphere, 
stage coaches and a logging train 
will take you from place to place. 

Nearby you'll find an Oriental 
garden with teahouse and rickshaws, 
a Garden of Tomorrow, planted 
with newly developed flowers and 
plants from all over the world, and a 
Home of Tomorrow, featuring gadg- 
ets unknown to the average house- 
holder of 1959. 

The Exposition, including Adven- 
tureland, will be open from 10 A.M. 
to midnight daily. After an initial 
two-week period (June 10 to June 
24), when buyers will be admitted 
from 8 A.M. to noon and the public 
from noon to midnight, the Trade 
Fair will be open to all during reg- 
ular Exposition hours. 

Admission to the Exposition: 
adults $1, children 50c. 


IMMUNIZATION 


Q. “Do you know of any concise and au- 
thoritative listing of immunization require- 
ments for world travel ?” 


D. M., New Orleans, La. 


@ The booklet, /mmunization Infor- 
mation for International Travel, will 
give you the precise information 
you're seeking. It was prepared by 
the Epidemiology and Immunization 


Branch of the United States Public 
Health Service,and contains chapters on 
documents and immunizations required, 
or recommended, for world-wide travel. 

All immunizations, with the excep- 
tion of yellow-fever vaccination, may 
be obtained from your own doctor. A 
listing of Public Health centers which 
give yellow-fever shots is included. 
You can obtain the booklet from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 30c. In your request, 
refer to Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 384. 


LIQUOR INTO TEXAS 


Q. “Ona trip to Mexico, how much liquor will 
I be allowed to bring back to the U.S.A. ata 
Texas border point?” G. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ If you are a resident of a state other 
than Texas, you may enter Texas from 
Mexico with one gallon, or five fifths, 
of liquor for each adult. Texans are al- 
lowed only one quart for each adult. 
None of those miniatures may be 
brought into Texas, regardless of where 
you live. Keep in mind, though, that 
your home state may have other rulings 
on the importation of liquor. THE END 
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Throw your worries to the wind! Head 
for the carefree land where water fun 
is right outside your cottage door — 
MICHIGAN! 

Hunt for nature’s treasures along 
America’s longest inland “‘ waterfront’’, 
or loaf.on a sun-warmed beach. Relax 
and play in one of 11,037 rippling, 
azure-blue lakes. Drift off to slumber to 
the quiet lapping of waves against a 
secluded shore. Cross over the magnifi- 
cent Mackinac Bridge. 

This year, let Michigan make a 
vacation vagabond out of you! 
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the East when sound invaded the 
movies, sums up Los Angeles in this 
fashion: “It's a wonderful place to 
live, but I wouldn’t want to visit it.” 
His opinion is apparently shared by 


the majority of the other transients, 
who aren't transients at all but people 
who arrived with bag and baggage, 
children, pets, appliances and, unhap- 
pily, motorcars—the autos registered 
in the area are approaching three mil- 
lion in numbers. The newcomers are 
arriving at varying rates, but one fig- 
ure commonly accepted is 2600 more 
inhabitants every week. The city is the 


third largest in the nation, there are 
more than five and a half million souls 
in the county, and qualified seers pre- 
dict that within twenty years one semi- 
unified, sprawling collection of sub- 
urbs—still vainly searching for a met- 
ropolitan section—will stretch for two 
hundred miles along the coast, from 
the Mexican border to a no-longer- 
peaceful Santa Barbara. Just behind 

















You'll love the Laurhadl 


for the same reasons the British do! 


It’s British to the core 


Beneath its trim and compact lines, there’s ample room for a husky five—and 





you easily at turnpike speed—with extreme economy. Here, indeed, is typical 
British craftsmanship, with such American-inspired features as wrap-around wind- 
shield and rear window, standard American gearshift and many more. See and 
drive this meticulously crafted import or its companion, the Vauxhall 4-door sedan, 
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cargo space. Load it to the gunwales and its smooth and spirited power cruises 
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the visionaries the freeway builders 
work frantically, pouring eight-lane 
layers of concrete that are inade- 
quate before they are completed. 
Despite my friend, Los Angeles is 
a fine town to visit. There are more 
suburbs and complete, detached 
shopping centers than the mind can 
encompass, enough swimming pools 
to form a Gunite Lake Mead if they 
were combined, vast distances to 
drive, lined on either side by whole- 
sale outlet stores and desperate deal- 
ers in secondhand Cadillacs, a Civic 
Center where a tax-happy adminis- 
tration is recklessly building soaring 
new edifices to house additional fil- 
ing cabinets and bureaucrats, several 
new hotels, the majority of the sports 
cars in the Western Hemisphere, 
splendid ten-automobile wrecks on 
the freeways, and a so-called Ocean- 
arium near San Pedro where a whale 
known as Bubbles entertains daily. 
The place is jumping. It has a 
vitality and pace and unrelenting 
pressure only Manhattan can match. 
The sun shines nearly every day, 
humidity is low, and when the in- 
frequent rains come, streets are im- 
mediately flooded. If the theater per- 
ishes here, and only a few people with 


' white ties and tails want an opera 


house, and the museums consist 
mostly of Indian relics and the bones 
of prehistoric monsters, and the golf 


: courses are becoming studded with 


drilling rigs, and you’re apt to have 
the seat of your pants soaked through 
with dew when you sit in Hollywood 
Bowl to listen to excerpts from 
Naughty Marietta as played by David 
Rose, still there are compensations. 
Ministers preaching strange gospels 
arise, acquire followers and riches, 
and end up in Superior Court on 
various charges. A back-to-town 
stampede is developing in the ranks 
of suburbanites weary of taxes, sewer 
assessments and daily fifty-mile 
round trips, and everywhere new 
apartment houses are rising and 
stylish women in Capri pants are 
walking poodles. And, though the 
movies are growing torpid in an ice 
age of television, the same delectable 
girls continue to be prevalent, in 
uplift bras and short shorts. 

Night clubs aren’t happy, but.on 
Friday and Saturday nights every- 
body gets out in his car and throngs 
the streets till the small hours. The 
burlesque joints out on Western 
Avenue do very well, as do drive- 
ins where atomicburgers are served. 
Some people like to play draw poker 
in Gardena, or sit in the little coffee 
houses which are becoming popular 
and read the newspapers or discuss 
the brinking of John Foster Dulles. 
On summer weekends others haul 
their boats on trailers to artificial 

Continued on Page 130 
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Discover for yourself why Europe is the world’s outstanding vacation value. 
Twenty-one different countries — unique treasure-houses of history, culture and 
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or sPRING. And to really see Europe, don’t limit yourself to visiting her fabulous 
cities but tour her delightful highways and byways as well! 
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Short trip city driving 
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lakes, or they go skiing in nearby 
mountains in the winter, or drive to 
the desert for sports-car races. 

The eating is excellent too. The 
Beachcomber, in Hollywood, is 
where that Cantonese cooking and 
the rum drinks began, and it re- 
mains the best. On Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Alexander Perino has a res- 
taurant which is as good as any in 
this country or abroad. Dave Chasen 
continues to run his elegant chop 
house at the edge of Beverly Hills, 
and farther west lies that refuge of 
displaced café-society persons, Ro- 
manoff’s, conducted by a putative 
former prince who is now a plain 
American citizen. Along La Cienega 
is restaurant row, several nearly 
solid blocks of excellent middle-class 
places, and in the San Fernando 
Valley is the Sportsmen’s Lodge, 
where you may catch your own mess 
of trout for dinner if you are of a 
mind. 

It is now fashionable to refer to 
the coastal plains sloping back to 
the mountains as “the basin.” The 
basin is crammed with everything, 
including heavy and light industry, 
aircraft and electronic plants, Nike 
batteries, a rising crime rate, a place 
known as the Leaning Tower of 
Pizza, and considerable industrial 
smoke and automobile exhausts 
mixed with fog. The result, of course, 
is the now-famous smog. Nobody 
appears to mind it too much, aside 
from indignant letters to the news- 
papers and an occasional shuffling 
of the personnel of the smog-control 
administration, who in times of 
stress play musical chairs with great 
aplomb. 

On the whole, the natives—they 
are, in a slightly different render- 
ing of Wilson Mizner’s immortal 
statement, people who have sold 
their trailer and moved into a house— 
breathe deeply of it, wipe their 
streaming eyes and get on to motor- 
ing, drinking, causing pregnancies 
and working with undiminished pow- 
ers. You are bound not to be bored 
in the basin. 

The friend I quoted before has 
drawn another conclusion about Los 
Angeles. “It is,” he says, “the only 
city in the world where you can get 
a sunburn in the daytime, a cold 
from the damp night, and during 
that twenty-four hours be hit on the 
head out on your patio by one of 
your own oranges.” He has lived in 
Berlin, Rome, Paris, London and 
New York, and he cannot recall such 
variety in any other city. In addition, 
he feels, if you drive with reasonable 
care and are lucky, you may well 
live to see Los Angeles bigger than 
any of them. Or perhaps all of them 
put together—it’s a big basin. 
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The brightest U.S. 
lighthouse is in: 


[_] Florida [| Oregon [_] Maine 


You can’t mistake the lighthouse at 
Hillsboro Inlet, Florida; with 
5,500,000 candle power, it’s the na- 
tion’s brightest. It’s nearly as diffi- 
cult to make an identification error 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
is a different color for instant 
recognition. 


Which is the “birthplace 
of vice-presidents?” 


[-] New York {_] Ohio 


Although Virginia is “the birth- 
place of presidents,” New York 
state has produced more “‘veeps.”’ 
When you visit this exciting, his- 
toric state, carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
They're happily accepted there— 
or anywhere in the world. 


|_| Virginia 


Cruzeiros are units 
of currency in: 


[| Spain [| Brazil 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
cruzeiros in Brazil. Whenever you 
travel, you’re sure your funds are 
safe with these checks, which only 
you can validate. Protect yourself; 
ask for them at your bank. 


[| Venezuela 
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First National Bank 
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To the south, for 125 miles, U.S. 
101 runs beside the ocean—between 
a virtually continuous double line 
of stores, motels, drive-ins, filling 
stations, boat shops and homes. 
The suburbanites have really been 
getting into the swing of it here, and 
the attenuated coastal city has come 
into being. The connected towns 
and buildings stretch another seven- 
teen miles beyond San Diego, to 
Tijuana in Mexico. At Long Beach 
they are given to looking at Miss 
Universe pageants, with the prettiest 
girls in the world; at Newport and 
Balboa they prepare their cabin 
cruisers and sloops for trips to Cata- 
lina Island (incomparably dull) and 
the Isthmus; at Laguna they paint 
ceramics and reproduce such famous 
pictures as Gainsborough’s Blue Boy 
with living models and run a 
flourishing summer theater; and at 
Oceanside they watch the Marines 
making simulated combat landings 
on the beaches. But they are all 
interconnected by gift shoppes, auto 
agencies, houses with walls of tinted 
glass, traffic signals and just traffic. 

San Diego, a city of over half a 
million, and the possessor of an 
ideal climate which is never actually 
too hot or too cold, was once a 
haven where people came to retire, 
to get narcotics just across the bor- 
der, to die. In its day it had its share 
of fascinating passion slayings, and 
Mexican authorities permitted gam- 
bling as far down as Ensenada. That 
has been ended for a long while, but 
horse racing and bullfights and jai 
alai still hold sway. 

“They’re going right on dying,” a 
San Diegan I know said. “The Navy 
and Marine types on a pension, | 
mean. They come here to settle 
when their service days are over. 
The admirals are dying in La Jolla, 
the best of the suburbs, and the cap- 
tains and commanders across the 
bay at Coronado. | don’t think the 
enlisted men let go—they probably 
can’t afford it. Unfortunately, all 
this dying doesn’t help the tight 
housing situation. The widows live 
on forever, and even if they don’t, 
their houses go to fresh waves of 
retirees. They keep the property in 
the family, so to speak.” 

Meanwhile, life is delightful for 
resident and visitor alike. The breeze 
is always fresh, the sun pleasantly 
tempered. A battle that raged for 
years between contending factions, 
known as “Geranium versus Smoke- 
stack,” has been laid to rest, and the 
citizenry has become content with 
jet aircraft, electronics, and a $40,- 
000,000 plant to house Astronautics, 
where the Atlas intercontinental bal- 
listics missile has been constructed and 
filled with a hell’s broth. They are 
now devoting themselves to golf, 
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SOUTH CAROLIN 


William Shakespeare himself would be bewildered to awake here and be told 
this was not his own England, 1530—but very much his own Charleston, South 
Carolina—1959. 

For the charm and graciousness of Elizabethan times linger still—in the 
architecture like that pictured above in famous Middleton Gardens, the winding 
cobblestone streets, the people. Indeed, South Carolina is a composite of the 
wide, wide world. Its 280 miles of white sand beach remind you of the South 
Pacific. Its magnificent gardens recall the great gardens in Europe. So, come to 
South Carolina for the sights of the Old World and the New. 
fishing or surf... for hunting or . 


.. for deep sea 
.. pure leisure. Wonderful motels moderately 
priced everywhere from mountains to the sea—and luxurious hotels for care- 
free budgets. 
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amateur theatricals, bowling, square 
dancing, and boating on Mission 
Bay, an area where thirty millions 
will be spent to provide them with 
a safe and luxurious harbor. 

Not far from the center of things 
is Balboa Park, 1400 acres of green- 
ery and recreation facilities, jealously 
guarded against commercial incur- 
sion since 1868. Here are, for zoo 
buffs, perhaps the finest zoological 
gardens anywhere. The air is that of 
Mexico City or Madrid on a like 
afternoon, with the same quality of 
leisure and good nature, and not to 
be missed. But some of the adjoin- 
ing museums are—the animals are 
much more amusing. 

Signs of the new age, of course, 
aren’t absent. San Diego is sur- 
rounded by military installations 
and airports, and the bay is full of 
mothballed ships. Destroyer squad- 
rons come in and huddle together, 
aircraft carriers parade regally, and 
lean submarines move about. The 
sky is loaded with the thunder of jet 
aircraft operating off North Island, 
adjacent to Coronado. Even the old, 
obsolete, prop-driven airliners con- 
tribute their bit. 

Inhabitants will tell you that 
buying a home in certain areas 
isn’t advisable unless you don’t 
mind having your teeth rattled in 
their sockets by some jet jockey. 
But the aristocrats in the Muirlands, 
near La Jolla, are quite happy in 
their $100,000 houses, as are their 
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fellows up around Talmadge Park, 
overlooking East San Diego. 

Like most Elysiums devoted to 
simple, healthful pleasures, the city 
is rather quiet at night. It is definitely 
not for the insomniac and the lover 
of fleshpots. Burghers are home 
barbecuing, or at the big Mission 
Valley Golf Club with their wives 
and heirs. The Cuyumaca Club, in 
a building downtown, isa stag affair, 
though it does have a separate din- 
ing room for women. The Town and 
Country Club is select and quiet. 

Night clubs are almost unknown. 
South of Broadway, the main street, 
is a rather clean Skid Row, lined by 
overjukeboxed saloons patronized 
by sailors on passes. These are 
closely eyed by a reasonably benevo- 
lent San Diego police force and 
vigilant military cops, and are not 
particularly havens for the gay and 
careless. The restaurants aren’t either, 
by and large—they seem to feature 
steak and baked potatoes and anom- 
alous sea food, and are given to the 
frightening custom of bringing Mar- 
tinis in a pitcher with a bell at its 
base. Needless to say, the self-con- 
scious waiter rings the bell before 
pouring, which causes shock and 
curiosity on every side. The custom 
does discourage too much indul- 
gence, which may be the purpose. 

Naturally, on top of the El Cortez 
Hotel, situated upon a hill, is a 
Starlite Roof. All of San Diego can 

Continued on Page 134 
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be seen from the huge windows. Getting 
up there is something for the brave and 
nongiddy : a glass elevator placed outside 
the building rises slowly, making rigid 


It is much gayer on Shelter Island, 
across the bay from the main part of 
town. There is a restaurant called Bali 
Hai, which has a marvelous view and 
serves exotic food and drink not advis- 


incautious 
enough to look beyond their feet. 


many occupants who are able for ulcer patients, and Kona Kai, a 


handsome, well-appointed private club, 


where the visitor in search of good ac- 
commodations, food and dancing is urged 
to open discreet negotiations for a tem- 
porary membership. Near at hand is be- 
ing erected a “Boatel’”—the yachtsman 
ties up and enters his room and settles 
down at the TV, even as the motorist. 
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When the tourist grows res- 
tive in San Diego, there is al- 
ways Tijuana, possibly the gris- 
liest town in North America, 
a bewildering combination of 
new gas stations and saloons 
and old slums. The initiated go 
to attend the jai alai games in 
the Fronton, to the races, to the 
bullfights, to meet ladies of the 
evening, or to get a fix. 

This town is a touchy sub- 
ject with San Diegans. “The 
fact is,” a forthright man told 
me, “the border constitutes a 
running sore. We’ve had a lot 
of trouble with the Latins, who 
just don’t get our attitudes to- 
ward graft, crime and heroin. 
Our young people cross the 
line and return too frequently 
with hangovers, unhandy dis- 
eases, needle marks on their 
arms, or a package of reefers. 
It’s hard to get down to cases 
with those people over there.”’ 
He sighed, and then bright- 
ened. “But maybe before too 
long we'll all be part of Greater 
Los Angeles, and Tijuana will 
join in. That would take care 
of the problem.” 

And it would. In the bright 
world of tomorrow, Tijuana 
would be just another suburb. 


To conclude, the Pacific 
Coast has everybody’s stamp 
of approval, not just mine and 
Duncan Hines’. It’s certainly 
worth seeing, apparently just 
before it takes off from its 
launching pad into the wild 
blue yonder. Come early and 
avoid the rush, because I think 
the rush in the next few years 
is going to be awful. 

Make the trip by car, if pos- 
sible. You’ve never seen so 
many motels enticing you with 
swimming pools and free ice 
for your highballs, or so many 
clean service-station restrooms 
and courtly gas-pump attend- 
ants in white, pressing upon 
you maps and tip sheets on the 
sights to be seen. 

The truck drivers are fully 
as courteous as the trucking 
allege—they’ll 
pull aside for you when they 
can, theyll help you when 
you're in trouble, and at night 
they'll blink their marker lights 
several times when it’s unsafe 
to it’s 


associations 


pass and once when 
clear. 

And lovely and interesting 
as it is all guaranteed to be, 
please go home and stay when 
you're finished. We've got 
satisfied 


enough customers 


here already. THE END 
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It's a short lane that has no hollyhock—in Britain 


HEREVER you go in friendly Britain, you'll 


find flowers — abundant, brilliant, heavenly, 
sweet-smelling flowers. Their lovely presence 
colors everything you do. 

In thousands of English villages, like this one 
of Wendens Ambo, hollyhocks nod their welcome 
at cottage garden gateways. Clematis rampages. 
Rambler roses run riot. Great swags of lilac and 


For free color booklet “Portrait of Britain, 


In New York 680 Fifth Ave.; In Los 


ingeles 


laburnum spill over ancient, weathered walls 

In no other country have soil, climate and the 
national character combined to produce such 
glorious gardens. By paying about 35¢, you can 
stroll through the lovely landscaped gardens of 
many of Britain’s stately homes 

No less remarkable are the equally well-kept 
flower beds of country railway stations, and the 
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BRITISH 





RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons & 


SAVE a ww See Britain e Al ) " 


and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by | rp, ant 


train! Distances are short. . 


MacBrayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 


Ist CLASS 


. Service 
frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift 
Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
overseas), Good for up to 1000 miles 

. use also on Irish cross-channel and 


2nd CLASS 


°31"*21 


Wish “planning” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. A9-2 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 
and Wales (except for 
a few Continental 
boat trains) at any 
time for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 
and go where you 
will. First Class $36, 
Second Class $24. 








Feet Sore...Hot 
or Perspire? 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 
Scholl's soothing, cooling, refreshing 
medicated Foot Powder relieves sore, 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, odor- 
ous or sensitive feet . . . how it eases 
new or tight shoes. . 
Athlete's Foot... 
maintain foot 
health. Start using 
it today! 15¢, 40¢. 
Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. At Drug, 
Shoe, Department 
and 6-10¢ Stores. 


Dr. Scholls 


Foot POWDER 











- helps prevent 
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is an adventure! 


Picture a vacation area with over 250,000 
lakes, vast acres of unspoiled woodland— 
and complete resort facilities! Here you'll 
find all-new vacation adventures, . . you 
can choose the one your family will like 
best! Come to Ontario, Canada’s 

variety vacationiand — just across the 
Great Lakes! 


For this big, FREE, colourful 
booklet, just mail coupon: 


Provinces of Ontario, Department of Travel and Publicity, | 
in | 
| 
| 


Room 354, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 


Please send me full information on vacation adventure 
Ontario ( ) camping ( ) fishing ( ) hunting ( ) summer resorts 


FEE asvesves 
ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
( ) sightseeing ( ) boating—other 
! 
| 
| 
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1 restful, zestful vacation 
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NOTES ON THE WEST COAST 


PACIFIC COAST MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES 


For the benefit of visitors to the Pacific 
Coast, HOLIDAY lists below some 
notable California, Washington and Or- 
egon museums and a sampling of the 
exhibits they offer. 


California 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF 
HISTORY, SCIENCE AND ART, Exposi- 
tion Park, Los Angeles. Contemporary 
American and French art; the Reagan 
collection of Rembrandt etchings ; early 
Los Angeles relics; one of the world’s 
largest collections of Pleistocene mam- 
mal remains, unearthed from the La 
Brea tar pits. Special exhibits include 
a Miré showing, May 7-June 14. Open 
weekdays, 10 to 4; Sundays and holi- 
days, 2 to 5. Free, except for some 
special shows. 


LELAND STANFORD, JR. MUSEUM, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto. Oriental 
art; Egyptian antiquities; and the orig- 
inal “Golden Spike” that joined the 
tracks of the nation’s first transconti- 
nental railroad. Open daily, 1 to 5. 
Admission, 25c; children under 12, free. 


SAN DIEGO MUSEUM OF MAN, Balboa 
Park, San Diego. Anthropological ex- 
hibits, featuring Mayan archaeology, 
primitive weapons, North American 
Indian archaeology and ethnology, and 
Southern California archaeology. Open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 to 5; 
Sunday, | to 5:30. Free. 


HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
AND ART GALLERY, San Marino. \8th 
Century British portrait paintings, in- 
cluding Gainsborough’s Blue Boy ; rare 
books and manuscripts, with emphasis 
on American and English literature and 
history ; French and English decorative 
arts, such as Gobelin tapestries; desert 
cactus collection and Oriental garden. 
Open Tuesday through Saturday, | to 
4:30, except on major holidays and 
during October. Free. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LE- 
GION OF HONOR, Lincoln Park, San 
Francisco. European paintings from the 
Renaissance to the 19th Century; 18th 
to 20th Century American paintings; 
large Rodin collection ; graphic-arts ex- 
hibits. Open daily, 10 to 5; holidays, 
1 to 5. Free. 


SAN FRANCISCO MARITIME MU- 
SEUM, Aquatic Park, San Francisco. 
An outstanding collection of ship mod- 
els, figureheads, ships’ gear, and a pic- 
torial record of every type of vessel that 
has entered the Port of San Francisco. 
Models range from ancient sailing ves- 
sels to modern battleships. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, 10:30 to 5; Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays 10 to6. Free. 


M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MU- 
SEUM, Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco. Spanish, Dutch, French and Ital- 
ian masterpieces include works of El 
Greco, Titian, Goya and Rembrandt; 
Eurasian, Asiatic and South American 
art. Open 10 to 5. Free. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, 
Civic Center, San Francisco. Emphasis 
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on contemporary art: painting, sculp- 
ture, prints, decorative arts, photog- 
raphy. Latin American art; regional art 
exhibits such as the San Francisco Art 
Association Painting and Sculpture An- 
nual. Also offers concerts, readings, 
film programs. Open Tuesday through 
Friday, noon to 10 p.m.; Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, | to 6. Free, 
except for special exhibits. 


WELLS FARGO HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TION OF THE OLD WEST, Wells Fargo 
Bank, 30 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco. Relics of the Old West include a 
stagecoach shipped around the Horn 
in the 1850's; massive scales used in the 
Wells Fargo office in Tuolumne County, 
reputed to have weighed over fifty of 
the eighty-seven million dollars’ worth 
of gold mined in the Mother Lode; a 
priceless collection of gold nuggets. 
Open every banking day, 10 to 3. Free. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART, 
State and Anapamu Sts., Santa Barbara. 
Ancient Chinese, Siamese and Korean 
art; Greek, Roman and Assyrian sculp- 
ture; Oriental musical instruments; Af- 
rican and pre-Columbian art. Seasonal 
exhibitions of painting, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, textiles and photography. Open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 11 to 5; 
Sunday, noon to 5. Free. 


Washington 


MARYHILL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
6 miles west of Maryhill on U.S. 830, 
on a 7000-acre ranch near Stonehenge. 
European and American art; early 
Indian artifacts; French mannequins, 
firearms and ship models, and the 
personal possessions of Queen Marie of 
Rumania. Open daily, 9 to 5:30, April 1 
to November 1. Admission, 30c; chil- 
dren under 12, free when accompanied 
by an adult. 


SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Volunteer 
Park, Seattle. Chinese and Japanes: 
art; Egyptian, Indian, Near Eastern, 
classic European and contemporary 
Northwestern art. Special showing 
of Mark Tobey’s works, September 
through October. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10 to 5; Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5; Thursday evenings, 7 
to 10. Free. Special shows, 75c, chil- 
dren under 12, free. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON STATE MU- 
SEUM, W. 2316 First Ave., Spokane. 
One of the finest collections of Indian 
art and handicrafts in the United States ; 
exhibits of the geology, forestry, wild- 
life and flora of the Northwest. Open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 to 5; 
Sunday, 2 to 5. Free. 


Oregon 


PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, West Park 
and Madison, Portland. Northwest coast 
Indian art, pre-Columbian and Mex- 
ican art, Japanese prints, Oriental rugs, 
English silver and the Samuel H. Kress 
collection of Renaissance paintings. 
Special exhibits include Van Gogh, 
January 28—March 1, and historical 
Oregon Territory material from the Li- 
brary of Congress during midsummer. 
Open Tuesday through Sunday, noon 
to 5; Wednesday, noon to 10. Free, 
except for some special shows. 
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CHARGE HERTZ SERVICE WITH YOUR HERTZ CHARGE CARD OR THROUGH YOUR AMERICAN EXPRESS OR DINERS’ CLUB ACCOUNT. HERTZ ALSO HONORS HILTON HOTEL, AIR, RAIL AND OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARDS 
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Hertz Rent A Car is the one—the one rent a car service that serves the whole wide 


world! Just call and tell us where you’re going. We’ll do the rest. We’ll see to it that a More people by far...use 
new Hertz car is waiting to meet your plane, train or ship anywhere. That’s The Hertz 
Idea. Hertz rents beautiful new Chevrolet Impalas, Bel Airs and other cars you like to 


drive. And remember this. You’ll prefer Hertz “Rent it here . . . Leave it there’ 
service, because Hertz serves more cities by far (hundreds more cities) where you can 
rent, leave and make reservations for a car. Next trip, call your local Hertz office or travel 
agent to reserve a car and have it waiting for you wherever in the world you’re going! Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinoi 


Rent a car 





TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 











MUSICAL TOUR OF EUROPE 


Outstanding operas and symphonic concerts 
at world famous musical centers — in the 
companionship of others of similar appre- 
ciations. An unsurpassed itinerary. 

See and hear in Rome an opera at Caracalla; 
in Salzburg, Mozart's “Enchanted Flute”; in 
Bayreuth, the Wagner Festival and “The 
Flying Dutchman” with new staging. Many, 
many more. Get aur complete itinerary. 
Leaves N.Y., July 3. Returns Aug. 21. 

First Class Steamer $1,394. 


STUDENT ae? 
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YOUTH HOSPITALITY TOUR 


for high school students. 8 countries. Mr. G. Michel- 
son, Director. Sail New York July 3. 55 days. $986. 


COLLEGIATE HOSPITALITY TOUR 


for college and university students. 7 countries 
Mrs. H. V. Anderson, Director. Sail Montreal June 
29. 54 days. $976. 
Planned to give the most fun and interest. Exciting 
yet economical tours under the supervision of 
experienced leaders. 


Consult your travel agent. 


THE HOUSE 
OF TRAVEL 


Cultural Travel Division 


17 East 49th St., New York 17, MW. ¥., MUrray Mil 86-0185 





“WORLD TRAVEL EXTRAORDINARY = 


Our werld air cruises, frankly, are not 
fer smell budget travel. Nor designed for 
the twe-weeks vacationer. They are de- 
luxe ole cruises, created for those who 
wish te enjey travel at its very best, 


lelseurely and luxuriously. They are 
famed fer the finest itineraries, trans- 
pertation and availabi dati 








end ere accompanied by an expert, per- 
menent steff Cruise Manager who has 
been there —eften and recently! 


[" AROUND THE WORLD-—So. Route 

via Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, and 

with six weeks in Africa. Lv. Feb. 26, 

[" ] vaeysuat AROUND THE WORLD 
or the experienced traveler. Lv. Mar. § 

[ | Anqune THE WORLD — No. Route 
via Orient, India, ete, Lv. Mar. 10 

[ SEST OF THE ORIENT —New deluxe ai 
cruise. Ly. April § 


See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
check (X), clip and mail this ad to Dept. 11. 







727 West Seventh Street 
Les Angeles 17, California 
CRUISES MAdison 7.4532 


Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 








© Leasing © Rental 
© Purchase-Repurchase 
© Outright Purchase 


Low rates 
on European care 


See your travel agent or 
EUROPEAN DRIVING PLAN, INC. 
Suite 600—116 8. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, U1, Financial 6-7320 
Send for Free information Dept. E-1 
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THE GREAT 


Adlvorilure 


LASKA 


Fully escorted cours . 
by air and ship throu gh 
the fabulous ‘INSIDE 
PASSAGE" to modern, 
bustling Southeastern 
Alaska; through the 
spectacular forests and 
mountains of Western 
Canada; to the far 
reaches of the North- 
land, SCENERY UN- 
LIMITED covers it 
all with comfortable, 
classic tours. 

Complete 9 to 18 dey 
tours priced from $36 
plus tax, 


See your travel agent 
or write for illustrated 
folder. 


Scenery Caiaited 


oes it 2123 ADDISON STREET 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





FEATURING THE SERVICES OF: 
PACIFIC NORTHERN. AIRLINES 


— 4 Al 
W777 lash. 1 
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Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE —30 bays $750 || More than 
MEXICO — 18 Days $269 — 
SO. AMER. 30 Bays $1099 I] track 
ORIENT 45 Bays $998 1] trips for 
SO. PACIFIC 54 bays $2398 || the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 bays $1385 ** minded! 
AFRICA 40 Days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere,” 60 po BS sere 
pean trips incl. steamer fr. 


**For the of All Ages” 
$ vA 





545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
won.o teaver, inc. Dept. 4 MU 2-6544 





-—EUROPE ON A BUDGET— 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
program. 

With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 cain dep. 


june 6, June 16, $1245 
STANDARD C ROD i, $5 days, 13 countries; 

dep. June 8, June 20, June 28 . $1026 

With trans-Atlantic air passage: 

GRAND AiR, ¢ IRCLE, 59 days, 17 countries; 

dep. June 1 26 

STANDARD AIR CIRC LE, 43 days, 13 coun- 

tries; dep. June 15, June . $1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing oan entertainment; prices ab- 
solutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
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P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELO, M 
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AVANT PREMIERE EUROPE 1959 


Sail from New York March 24 via the sunny lane route for 
Gibraltar. Itinerary: Algeciras, Seville, Cordoba, Granada, 
Toledo, Madrid, Valencia, Palma de Mallorca, Barcelona, 
French and Italian Rivieras, Monte Carlo, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Geneva, Montreux, Paris, London, Shake- 
speare and Chateaux Country. Return via the French 
Line. This nine week all-inclusive tour ($1395.00) is 
personally conducted 
For membership apply to your travel agent or direct to 


HARVARD TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1316 Messechusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


UM AM UMMM 





Visit foreign lands, romantic places at prices you can af 
ford. New 12th edition, Ford's Freighter Travel Guide- 
book shows hundreds of leisurely, lower cost ocean voy 
ages you can take on freighter-passenger ships from moat 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world. Book gives detailed 
information about services of 116 steamship lines —their 
ships, passenger accommodations, ports of call, fares, 
names and addresses, also a list of travel agents handling 
freighter passage 

Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 
Agents, and world travelers everywhere. 100 pages, fully 


illustrated. Price $2 postpaid. For your copy, mail check 
or M.O. today 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 12. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Weet Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








We'll buy YOU - 
a NEW CAR 
for touring 


PURCHASE PRICE 
TO PAY 


Citroen, Renault, Simca, Panhard, 
ete. ere’s no investment. It’s 
your car for as little as $99. a month 
for 3 months. Includes everything. 
Also mileage rentals and purchase 
for return to U.S. 

For free "Europe by Car Guide,”’ 

se! departure date, length of 

stay, number in your party 





Tours planned by European travel 
experts co suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT rravet service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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SHANTY BOAT 


coe 


A novel holiday 
afloat—cruising Inland through 
tropical Florida. One week—$95.00. 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Floride 
OUR NINTH YEAR 





TRAVEL THROUGHOUT THE PACIFIC 


See the beautiful and spectacular lands of the Pacific in 
‘59. POLYNESIAN TRIANGLE TOUR. Hawaii, Fiji, 
Samoa and Tahiti. 26 days. From $1807 (West Coast) 
® MAORI LAND TOUR. Polynesian Triangle Tour plus 
New Zealand and Australia. 41 days. From $2395 (West 
Coast) ¢ PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC TOUR. Polynesian 
Triangle, plus Maori Land plus the Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Japan. 48 days. From $2962 (West Coast) 
e Every detail arranged by experts in Pacific Travel. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write 
Pan Pacific Tours * 850 Richards St. « Honolulu, Hawaii 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin to 
past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who want to be accompanied but not herded 
oround. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box D Pasadena, California 




















Round the World—$1995 

Visit 10 countries with optional sidetrips in Europe. Fre- 

quent departures. All expenses included. Low cost South 

America trips from $1095 and Europe student tours from 

$335. Write for free information to: Americans Abroad, 
50 Univ. Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


NE 
CARS 
in EUROPE 


VERY LOW RATES 


Pians include: UNLIMITED MILEAGE 

ALL DOCUMENTS, FULL INSURANCE 

1, WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
NO purchase price to pay. 

2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 
Repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. Very 
low depreciation. 

3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
Save transportation costs in Europe, and 
take advantage of the low Evropean tax- 
free purchase price. We handle all de- 


tails—return shipping, duty, customs clear- 
ance, etc, 


also RENTAL PLAN 
low daily rate + low mileage charge 


Write Dept. H fer brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 Bast 56 St, New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 








Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per Person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. E xplore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht "Rembler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin islends 


Caribbean Yacht Charter Service 


Luxurious, fully crewed, aux. sailing yachts for private 
parties only. Cruising ground between Antigua and 
Grenada, BWI. Write airmail to: 


Comdr. V. E.8. Nicholson & Sons, Box 103, Antigua, 8.W.1. 


The Flying College (10th Summer) 


(1) Around the World —$2099. Full sight-seeing program 
with the cooperation of foreign universities govern 
ment officials. (2) Europe, U.S.S.R. (3) Around Africa 
For details write: 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Easton, Po. 














Open a New World 
for your 
Favorite Youngsters 
with JACK and JILL! 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
] 4 FUN-FILLED $ 3. 4 3 


MONTHS FOR ONLY 
You save $1.47 under the single copy price 








Especially edited for pre-school and 
grade pn Br children, JACK AND 
JILL is packed with stories, games, 
puzzles, rhymes, picture features and 
things to make and do. 


This offer is limited—order 
now, Good only in’ the U. S., 
U.S. Possessions and Canada. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 

Dept. 484, independ: @, Philedeiphie 3, Pe. 
YES—send | Seninal of JACK AND JILL 
for only $3.43 to: 





Nome 





Street 





Lone State. 


OC Bill me 


Town. 





C0 Payment enclosed 


Sign my 
gift cord 





My name 





Street 





Town. Zone State 














TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 








You've seen Paris, London and Rome... 


Now see Moscow! 


Yes, you’ve been to Europe. But have you seen Moscow? 

This spring and summer is the time to go—and luxury 
MAUPINTOURS aboard the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth is 
the way to go! Tours depart April through September, with a 
choice of three itineraries priced from $2105, complete. Itiner- 
aries include Scandinavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Russia, 

This summer, Maupintours will take you by special motor 
coach through rural Russia and cities’ never before open to 
Americans, These tours cost as little as $1159 complete, includ- 
ing food, lodging, travel from New York. 

See Russia for yourself. Write today for MAUPINTOURS new 
folder on Russia. Ask your travel agent for details, 


S& maupintours 
Inquiry office: 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Russia travel specialists 








1959 You can see so much more! 


SPRING MOTOR TOUR. March 24 or April 3 to 
June 2. Twelve countries with optional visit to Tangiers. 

SUMMER SCANDINAVIAN MOTOR TOUR, 
June 26 to August 25. Seven countries included. 

FALL MOTOR TOUR, August 27 to October 19, 
Eight countries including the most beautiful Alpine 
regions. 

ALL TOURS include ocean passage on SS UNITED 
STATES and SS AMERICA, Conducted in private 
American cars. First clase hotels. Tours are limited to 
16 members. $1565 and up. Experienced leader who has 
conducted over forty such tours, 


by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
“Ford Abroad Tours of 
Europe also Offered.” 
154 W. 56 ST. 
New York 19 


Write for itineraries and request your 
reservation before vacancies are filled. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS 
University Box 7546 Austin, Texas 


EUROPE 


11 countries —ESscorted Tours 








OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2185 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Ciass, only $1715 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1565. 
49 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
Write today for itiustrated 
ization booklets “H-59" 
1 N. ba Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 





Y, Aus- 
trie, Hely, Monaco and France. Enjoy travel 
et its best; personalized service, moderate 
rates, expert planning by a y with 
55 yeers experience 'n group trevel. 

Write for Booklet “Evrope 1959” 


COLPITTS TOURS 


262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


SAMARKAND-TIMBUKTU AROUND THE WORLD 
ADVENTURE WITH DAVE AND PAULA WYNN 


21st trip includes such features as Fiji Islands, Far East, Bali, Angkor Wat, Nepal, Kashmir, 
Kabul (SAMARKAND—Russian Turkistan), Mandalay, Teheran, Baghdad, Holy Land, 
Belgian Congo, TIMBUKTU. An unusual world luxury tour at an economical price. 
Departures March 15, 1959—78 Days From $2995, March 22, With Harrison Foreman, Neted Author, 
Explorer For information and folders . . . Europe, Africa, Russia, World . . 
bee nme WA TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. EDgewood S5-3626 ..._._.._._._.. 


AUTOU Ri ST CARS IN EUROPE 


All purchase plans. 
Rentals free delivery/collection 
16 East 58th Street 209 Post Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 San Francisco, YU 2-1019 


























OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., Fl 6-2341 


Knight Tours of Europe—Summer 1959 
38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 18 countries. Via me 
and air (new Pan-American Jets). Also special Youth 
Tour. From $1045 to $1375. June departures. Write to: 
Prof. L. Knecht, Director. 


Knight Tours (H), Bex 350, Northfield, Minnesote 





Inland Europe Cruise 

Private river yacht available for 2 to 6 week cruises 
through historic Northern France, Benelux, Rhine etc. 4 
double 1 single staterooms 3 baths all comfort. For further 
information write 


P.O. Box 172, Nijmegen, The Netherlands 





Personally Escorted 


CIRCLE TOURS 





Via Leading Airlines —— 
First Class Hotels 
Rooms With Bath 
Meals Included 
Sightseeing, Fees and Tips! 
Ask your Travel Agent or mail coupon NOW 
Peeceeeeeeesees eeeeeeeeeseeee 


8 to 10 Countries * 16 to 30 Days 
Deluxe Transportation 
eeeeeeee 
RUSH FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 





AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 


7 East 48th Street « Dept. H-9 
New York 17, N.Y. Plaza 9-0833 
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the way and in the cities. 


consequence and always travel right. 





AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in whatever corner ot 
the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers Mexico and Cuba as well). 

Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to Mexico. Whether 
you're visiting New England or California, Florida or the National Parks, the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi, the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells you 
road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the important sights along 


In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or New Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, 
America by Car takes the guesswork out of travel. Of course it names bundreds upon 
hundreds of recommended places to eat and stay. 

America is so big, you can easily overlook or forget important sights or make many a 
wrong turn. So get America by Car, the book that makes sure you'll see everything of 


America by Car is fully 170,000 words in length (as long as three ordinary-sized 
novels). But it costs only $2.50, while it helps you see any part of America as you've prob- 
ably never before explored this part of the world. 








Will your next vacation really 
be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and 
exciting vacation is to learn the hundreds of things 
you can do and the places you can visit on the 
money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe- 
trotters Club, tells you that in his book Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has 
spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for 
ey 4 money in vacations and travel. 

n his book, you learn 

—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, 
vacations on far-off islands, on boats drifting down 
lazy streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under 
palm and eucalyptus trees, in government subsi- 
dized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along 
rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, 
and how to save at national parks and in the cities 
most Americans want to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vaca- 
tions in the North Woods, fantastically low cost 
mountain vacations, the unknown vacation won- 
derlands almost at your front door, 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real va- 
cation bargains in all America, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he 
ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no 
matter how really different and exciting is the vaca- 
tion you choose through his experienced advice. Al 
ways, he tells you the many things you can do within 
your budget and how to get more for your money (if 
you travel by car, he shows how most auto parties can 
save $6 to $7 a day). 

You can't help but learn something that is just 
meant for you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation 





will be something to talk about, get the facts now. 
WITHOUT 


"oO TRAVE BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign coun- 
tries, you don't need fantastic sums of money in order 
to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get 
there for $132 in fares via bus and rail through color- 
ful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world or under $1,000 via connecting steamers. 
You can island-hop around the West Indies via plane 
for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more 
leisurely by motor schooner for much, much less, 
There's hardly a place on earth you can't reach for 
less if you know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club | 


and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has gath- 
ered into one handy —_ dozens upon dozens of spe- 
cific travel routings to all parts of the world —~ Mexico, 
the West Indies, South America, Europe, Africa, the 
Far East, Australia, the South Seas, etc. —so that you 


can see more at prices you can afford by combining 


freighter, liner, rail, bus, plane, and other competing 
services, 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel 
that you don't have to wait for some far-off day 
when you've saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel 
Without Being Rich, the one book in all the world 
that really tells you how to travel far on little money. 
Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For your copy, 
fill out coupon now. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New 
York or California, to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips 
to almost everywhere are within your means, 

And what accommodations you get; large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a private 
bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation 
as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round- 
the-world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$.400 
a month, And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, South America; two- or 
three-week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast 
or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you 
can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the 
World, This is the book that names the lines, tells 
where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations, Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
travel writers say “ To learn how to travel for as little 
as you'd spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around 
the World.” 

It's yours for just $1 and the new big 136-page 1959 
edition includes practically every passenger-carrying 
service starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawali, etc. There's a whole 
section called How to See the World at Low Cost plus 
pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon 
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! Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 87 King St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check,- or 
| money order). Please send me the books checked 
| below. You will refund my money if 1 am not 

satisfied. 

() America by Car. $2.50. 
| © How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
() Travel Routes Around the World. $1.00, 
(] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1.69. 
| Special Offer: All books above ($6.00 value) 

for $5.00. 


Name 


Address 





Mine 
NEW Y' 


25 W. Sth S1., New York 19 | 
Pleze 3-1752 


NAME 


a AUTO-EUROPE & 


CHICAGO: (5.1. ARNOLT Inc 
Midwest Affit) 183 E. Obie &., 
Chicege 11, Michigen 2-3211 oe 


Yes, ’'m Going to Europe! 


Please send me absolutely FREE the new edition of the 
ABC’s of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus information on purchase, re-pur- 
chase and rental of a car in Europe. No obligation to me, of course. Dept. H 2 


LOS ANGELES: 
268 $. Beverly Dr., Severly Hills, Calif 
edchew 2-2921 


ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 
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Slace of the Month 


OLD MEXICO: San Miguel de Allende 


@ The town of San Miguel de Allende is dominated 
by a fantastic pink church, shown in the center of 
the photo at left. Originally it was a plain Franciscan 
building, but in the 19th Century an illiterate Indian 
named Zeferino Gutiérrez raised on it the ardent 
towers and facade. For a model he had post cards 
and etchings of French Gothic cathedrals. The free 
and flowing monument which resulted, an Indian’s 
daydream of Chartres, has been called ““Gothesque,”’ 
and it is an assertive symbol of the two sources of 
Mexico, the European and the Indian. 

Around it the town spreads in more conventional 
style, Spanish Colonial. In fact San Miguel is so 
Spanish Colonial that it has become an official na- 
tional monument in its entirety, protected against 
encroaching modernism. All the buildings have 
stone walls of Colonial thickness. There is no real 
fire department; nothing can burn down. 

Since it is on the central Mexican plateau 200 
miles north of Mexico City, clinging to a mountain- 
side at an altitude of 6000 feet, San Miguel has a 
moderate climate all year, and a beautiful view of 
valley and distant mountains. This has not been 
overlooked by those two seekers after beauty, the 
tourist and the artist. Tourists come and go reg- 
ularly; artists, from all over the Americas, stay if 
they can. The center of the town’s artistic life is a 
new and distinguished Mexican art academy, the 
Instituto Allende, housed palatially amid the ar- 
cades and fountains of a mansion built by the Conde 
de la Canal in the 18th Century. Students work there 
in everything from oils to weaving, and artists and 
easels are now a part of the local street scene. The 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEF MUENCH 


town’s charms—the old cobbles bordered by Span- 
ish grillwork, the red-tile roofs falling cubistically 
down the hillside—are being studied for color and 
composition every day. 

Other foreigners have settled in the vicinity just 
because it is so inexpensive and livable, and such 
famous Mexicans as the comedian Cantinflas and 
the retired matador Pepe Ortiz are established there. 
If San Miguel lacks anything as a site for retirement 
it is merely peace. For it has been said that the 
town’s only heavy industry is fiestas, which erupt 
about thirty times a year, and sometimes last for a 
week. In other words there is a brief or a prolonged 
fiesta beginning every ten days on the average. At 
the Fiesta of San Miguel (September 28 to October 
1) fireworks blast day and night, Indian dancers and 
the overflow of parties fill the streets, and as a cli- 
max there is a first-class bullfight. 

Peace has never been the town’s strong point. The 
Mexican Revolution was touched off here in Sep- 
tember, 1810, by a young officer, Ignacio de Allende 
He was executed by the Spanish within a year, and 
the revolution raged for ten more years. The young 
leader’s home town, until then known as San Miguel 
el Grande, memorialized him by incorporating his 
name into the town’s. 

Today San Miguel de Allende is a national monu- 
ment, perhaps the most vivacious anywhere. Never- 
theless a monument is a monument, and its official 
dignity holds the town in the past architecturally. 
But when it comes to fun and fiestas, when it comes 
to art, San Miguel is creatively contemporary. 


THE END 
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How do you like your mid-winter break Pageant 
rather play golf, or watch it? Swim, or soak up sun* 
Ride, skate, play tennis, bowl or just selex? Lazy or 
lively, you'll like the Broadmoor! 


Write to Dept. 112 for color brochure and available reservations 


Weathe y days every month the 


{ 


Next major Broadmoor 


Feb. 24.28 World's Figure Skating 
at Broadmoor Ice Pa! 


J 
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Colorado 


America’s Complete Year-Around Resort 


event at the 
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Colorado Springs 
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SKI COLORADO 
THIS YEAR 


Make this your year to discover how much fun a ski vacation can be! 


Over 10,000 square miles of fluffy powder snow, sparkling 
in the bright sunshine of Colorado's crisp, dry climate, offers you 
skiing you never dreamed possible. And you can enjoy 
Colorado's perfect snow conditions no matter what your skiing = * 
ability, for every ski area in Colorado offers a wide variety 
of runs—from gentle novice, to spectacular expert. And over 60 
high-speed lifts and tows keep lift lines short— 
you get all the skiing you want! 
Choose from a wide selection of accommodations in every price range.. 
including attractive all-expense package plans offered by many lodges. 
Don't put it off another season—come to Colorado this year 


and discover how much fun a ski vacation can be! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION | COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 7 
Free full-color ski folder; detailed infor- | "°*™ 3% Copitel Building, Denver 2, Colerede | 
mation on all Colorado ski areas, lodges Nome ; 
and transportation schedules (including | Address | 
prices); and complete list of winter events. | % ee a | 
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THE FOLLY OF 
VASCO DA GAMA 


Continued from Page 77 


immoderately, and asked him ques- 
tions in the soft, running accents of 
the language of Malabar that sounds 
to the stranger as though its name 
were being said over and over again: 
“Malayalam ... malayalam... 
malayalam.” 

Soon he was met by a posse of 
my forebears from the king’s palace. 
Since there was no fighting to do, 
they were very martial and fierce. 
They also had banners, long curving 
bronze trumpets and drums. They 
waved their banners, they clashed 
their arms, they blew great roaring 
blasts on their trumpets, and the 
drums thudded on the still air. The 
Portuguese, in reply, waved their 
own banners, blew their trumpets, 
and shouted the names of their pro- 
tecting saints. ““Even the women,” 
says the logbook, “‘came out of their 
houses to look at us.” And since 
these women of Malabar had the 
full lips, the liquid eyes and totally 
bare bosoms that have been their 
distinguishing mark through the 
ages, we may be sure that the four- 
teen Portuguese looked back. 

At last, Vasco da Gama was con- 
ducted to the palace of the King of 
Malabar, a member of the caste of 
Nairs himself. It was now evening, 
and the Nairs changed their weapons 
for torches of reeds, which they 
swung in wide circles to keep them 
burning. By this pulsing light, Vasco 
da Gama was led through courtyard 
after courtyard, pressed upon all 
sides by the servants of the court. 
At last the Zamorin—the king— 
met him in full state. 

The Zamorin was dressed in a 
jeweled collar, jeweled bracelets, 
jeweled anklets, jeweled earrings, 
jeweled finger rings, jeweled toe 
rings and a light loincloth; by his 
side was a solid-gold spittoon. Al- 
most before the courtesies were 
done, he asked, like a child, what 
Vasco da Gama had brought him. 

He was soon disillusioned. There 
were no horses. That, in the circum- 
stances, might have been overlooked. 
But there was no overlooking the 
pathetic and stingy bundles Vasco 
da Gama unwrapped and displayed 
as the gifts from His Majesty the 
King of Portugal to His Majesty 
the Zamorin of Calicut. The royal 
gifts were, in full, twelve bolts of 
ordinary striped cloth such as is 
worn today by some Africans, four 
red hoods, six Moorish hats, four 
strings of corals, a case of sugar, two 
casks of oil, two casks of honey and, 
finally, a gift so supremely tactless 
that one feels it could only have 
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o ? 
The coffee you’d drink if you 
owned all the coffee in the world 


ryland Club 


LA 50 at fine food stores 
or Maryland Club Coffee 
P. 0. Box 285, Houston, Texas 








“FLIGHT COAT’’ 
By Vincent Danzi 
of Suburban Leathers 


shown on page 1 is available at: 


Alexandria, Va. THE HECHT CO. 


Baltimore, Md. THE HECHT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio THE MAY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio THE RIKE-KUMLER CO. 


Elizabeth, N.J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York, N.Y. 
RUSSEK’S FIFTH AVENUE 


R. J. GOERKE CO. 


H. P. WASSON & CO. 


Peoria, III. P. A. BERGNER CO. 
Rockford, Ill CHARLES V. WEISE CO. 
Silver Spring, Md. THE HECHT CO. 
Trenton, N.J. YARDS 
W ashington, OD. C. THE HECHT CO. 








For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday 
handsome red simul ate d io ather binders de “signed 
to hold six issues. “HOI DAY is stamped in 
old on both front and backbon 
$2.50 ea. postpaid. 

(Residents of Pa. add 3 sales tax.) 
Send check or money order to 
HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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HEAR CLEARLY 
AGAIN 


Nerve deafness may cause words to 
sound unclear to you. 

Write for Free Booklet. It may help 
you to improved hearing and 

better appearance. No obligation. 
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The car-free, 
carefree way 


© SEE 


3 to 30-day all-expense tours 
throughout Europe. See the 
great cities and continental 
resorts plus storybook villages 
and sights frequentiy omitted 
in ordinary itineraries. Daylight 
travel by de luxe coach with 
snack bar and lavatory. English- 
speaking hostess-guide. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. For 
folder see your Travel Agent 
or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. O, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE | BUSS 


INTERNATION A| ZZ 





System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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incomparable french 
Cuisine with Duckling 
a la Belasco, a nationally + 
famous specialty. ye 
Open daily 5 p.m. es 
Sunday 4 p.m. 
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CALL OF 
THE WILD... 


You're a wilderness wanderer in your 
trim Indian craft. An Old Town 
Canoe is young and brave, ready to 
challenge mountain lakes or swift- 
running currents. Strong, dependable, 
tough, she’ll answer your lightest 
touch—a daring companion whenever 
fun and adventure call. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Old Town 
canoes, lapstrakes, sailboats, dinghies and 
skiffs. Send for your copy TODAY. 


OLD TOWN CANOE 


§ Old Town Canoe Co., 672 Middle St., Old Town, Maine §j 


i PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG 
' Name 
B Address 


he City 


State 
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been chosen by His Majesty him- 
self, six washbasins. The Zamorin 
was very angry, and the Nairs, 
when they are angry, are awesome 
to behold. 

Vasco da Gama, sensibly enough, 
apologized. He promised that when 
other ships came from Portugal they 
would bring such gifts that the 
Zamorin would find nothing to com- 
plain about. The Zamorin’s temper 
began to cool, but Vasco da Gama 
unfortunately chose to add to his 
apology a somewhat grandiloquent 
lie. In any case, said Vasco da 
Gama, the motives of his voyage 
were far above the base considera- 
tions of trade. He came not as a 
merchant but as a discoverer, to re- 
veal to the world new nations. 

The Zamorin was a monarch of 
several million people; he wore a 
fortune of jewels; he traced his an- 
cestors back for a thousand years; 
he traded with three quarters of the 
civilized globe, from Canton to 
Cairo, on highly lucrative terms. He 
was being told to his face in the 
middle of his own palace by a sea- 
man from a nation of unclean 
habits and no money, that he, the 
Zamorin, had been “discovered,” 
for all the world as if he and all his 
subjects were naked savages. When 
he could finally believe his ears and 
his interpreters, he lost his temper 
again, but this time in a fashion that 
matched his royal state. 

One of the deadliest weapons of 
offended royalty in all ages is to be 
gracious; and so, with freezing hos- 
pitality, the Zamorin told Vasco da 
Gama that it was his royal pleasure 
that he and his men should unload 
the merchandise and knickknacks 
they had brought, sell them for 
what they could get in the market 
place, buy what they wanted and go 
back where they came from. He gra- 
ciously extended to them his royal 
protection, as he did to all other 
traders, hucksters, horse dealers and 
such who came to his kingdom. With 
that handsome snub, he brought the 
audience to an end. 

When Vasco left the palace, the 
Arab traders in the Zamorin’s con- 
fidence, seeing which way the wind 
was blowing, told the Zamorin that 
his regally keen intelligence had per- 
ceived something that would have 
escaped a less gifted man. He had 
divined that Vasco da Gama was 
not at all what he seemed; he was 
the forerunner of a vast army that 
the King of Portugal was assembling 
for the purpose of conquering Mal- 
abar. Therefore, said the Arabs, the 
obvious thing to do was to kill 
Vasco, and then to massacre his 
crew. They added that they would 
be only too glad to save His Majesty 

Continued on Page 145 
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FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. H-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.1, NY. 


“njoy the 
best of everything 


at fabulous Miami Beach 


Decide now to trade winter's ills 'n chilis for the 


golden sunshine of enchanted Miami Beach. Truly 


a vacation wonderland for the whole family. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE COLOR BROCHURE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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CHANGE TO THE WHISKY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES There's only one Old Forester 

one prool, one quality, one fine flavor. When you order 
Old Ferester at your favorite bar or liquor store, you know 
youll get precisely the 100 proof bonded bourbon you 
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Continued from Page 143 

the tedium of the job. The Zamorin, 
to the eternal disgrace of my fore- 
bears, went back on his word to 
Vasco da Gama, and let the Arabs 
know that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, they could do as they pleased. 
The picture is shameful but instruc- 
tive—the royal scoundrel condemn- 
ing the gallant torturer of pilots to 
certain death. 

The Arabs inveigled Vasco da 
Gama into a house, under the pre- 
tense of arranging a further royal 
interview, and made him prisoner. 
They then told the officer in charge 
of the ships that they would let 
Vasco da Gama go in return for his 
rudders and steering gear. But Vasco 
da Gama smuggled out a message 
ordering this officer to do nothing of 
the sort. He then sat down to bar- 
gain with his captors. An accommo- 
dation was soon come to. Vasco da 
Gama bought his way out of the trap. 

The Portuguese stayed a long time 
off the coast of Malabar, waiting for 
the weather, but at last the wind set 
fair for the voyage home. Since the 
Zamorin had sent no presents to the 
King of Portugal in return for his 
washbasins, Vasco da Gama cap- 
tured eighteen of the inhabitants, 
and set sail for Portugal, sure he was 
now one of the great men of history. 
He was. It is a sobering thought. 

The Zamorin and his people 
thought they had seen the last of 
him. But the Arabs were right. The 
Portuguese came back, this time as 
conquerors, and in due course Vasco 
da Gama became Viceroy of Portu- 
guese India. The stubby caravels of 
the Portuguese were followed by the 
men-of-war of the French and finally 
the British. The Portuguese, the 
French and the British and the de- 
scendants of the Arabs fought one 
another for a considerable period 
for the mastery of the land. 

The people of Malabar observed 
the struggle with interest but took 
no part in it. New empires grew 















under their noses, but so did the 
spices, and the market continued to 
be excellent. The British emerged 
the winners, and the ruler of Mal- 
abar, instead of the Zamorin, was 
Queen Victoria, who wore, when 
she was in the mood, quite as many 
jewels, but not on her toes. Other- 
wise, things in Malabar went on 
much as usual. The English con- 
sumed great quantities of spices, 
though considering English cooking, 
it would be difficult to say just how; 
incense was in less demand, 
Europeans having taken to washing 
themselves, in a measured way. But 
women began to use expensive scents, 
and the essential oils for these were 
found principally in Malabar. Lon- 
don became the center of the East 
Indian trade. Venice declined, and 
became a place for Londoners to 
visit, in order to see what jolly 
things they could have done with 
their money if only they had not 
been so busy making more of it. 
Since the journey around the Cape 
of Good Hope was rather long, the 
Arabs continued for a while to 
prosper by carrying goods overland. 
But the opening of the Suez Canal 
drove them from the stage of history 
and they did not come back until 
recently, when one of their coreli- 
gionists hit upon the simple idea of 
closing it again. 

For a hundred years, the inhabi- 
tants of Malabar groaned under the 
yoke of the British or at least they 
groaned when politicians from the 
brisker regions of India told them 
that that was what they ought to be 
doing. At last, with no greater effort 
on their part than it took to grow 
pepper, they were freed. As a boy, I 
had looked out to sea and imagined 
the beginning of the story. As a man, 
I sat in the Durbar Hall in the Vice- 
regal palace in New Delhi and saw 
the end. Once more, some lightly 
clad Indians met some overdressed 
Europeans, in this case one of the 

Continued on Page 149 
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CARAVAN TOURS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





vw 


$928 


‘Gu0 


11 COUNTRIES 


ALL EXPENSE=- PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


27 Spring Tours Sailing from New York on: 
Jan. 17... 


- QUEEN MARY.......... $698 April 18....5.S. FLANDRE........... $849 
Feb. 28... . QUEEN ELIZABETH coeees $729 April 22.... QUEEN MARY....... . $859 
March 6... “$$ UNITED STATES..... $739 April 24... .$.S. UNITED STATES..... $859 
March 9....5.5. RYNDAM........... $729 April 29.... QUEEN ELIZABETH..... $869 
March 11... QUEEN MARY.......... $749 April 29... .5.8. STATENDAM....... . $859 
March 18... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $769 May 6..... QUEEN MARY.......... $889 
March 24...S.S. UNITED STATES..... $789 May 7.....5.5. FLANDRE........... $879 
March 25...QUEEN MARY.......... $789 May 8.....5S.5. UNITED STATES..... $889 
March 30... EMPRESS of ENGLAND. . .$798 May 13....QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $898 
April 1..... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $798 May 20....QUEEN MARY..... - ++. $908 
April 8..... QUEEN MARY.......... $819 May 22....5.5. UNITED STATES..... $918 
April 9.....$.5. UNITED STATES..... $819 May 26.... EMPRESS of BRITAIN’... $898 
April 15.... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $849 May 27....QUEEN ELIZABETH..... $928 

May 29....5.$8. STATENDAM........ $928 


*Sailing from Montreal 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First Class transportation throughout 
Europe, all First Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour... on 
hand at all times to mak vour trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODA(’.ONS—twin bedded rooms in first class hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. All hotels used are First Class. Rooms with Private Bath guaranteed 
at least 50°, of the time in Europe. 

DINING— Magnificent meals served on board ship in attractive salons. In Europe, each meal 
will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 
tour members, sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 
Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

Wonderful days of cruising the Atlantic on a modern ocean liner 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside awakening to Spring. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world ... Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, West 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace 

LUXEMBOURG— capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces 

GERMANY —scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valiey with its ancient castles rich in leg 
end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince,” famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest, 
Rhine Falls, Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps, 

LIECHTENSTEIN —the land that time forgot 

AUSTRIA—Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River inn, city of ancient 
arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian 

VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark's Square, Doges' Palace, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns 

ITALY —the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—with its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa 

FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees 

MONACO —< trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind 
ing road. 

FRANCE— Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank 

From Paris to the French Port, where you board your super ocean liner to begin the gay, romantic return trip to 
New York ot the climax of this delightful experience 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write for Free Booklet No. 7-P 
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[CARAVAN TOURS, inc. 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7-P 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


(Mission Inn 


HISTORIC GARDEN HOTEL 
RIVER joc. CALIFORNIA 
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, * 

Ss 
For something different stay at 
historic Mission Inn, 4% hour from 
Disneyland, See famous art treas- 
the Catacombs, Flyer's Wall, Sc 
Cecilia & St. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, tree golf, free sodhion, 
dine ia beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates. 
“ Vl al f colorful brochure 
1 os Angeles 008-1151 + San Prancisco€X7-2717 
SW1G-F AIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
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BRL 
THE WEST'S LUXURY RESORT! 
ARROWHEAD 
SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SPA 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
Relax tun in the center of the 
hern California playground. Sunny, 


ind have 


warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis. Juste a few minutes from Lake 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village 
World's hottest mineral steam bath caves 
Wondertul food and nightly entertain 
ment. Air-Conditioned, Write for vivid 
Los Angeles 008-1151 + San Francisco-—€X 17-2717 


SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
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| WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
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PREMIERE YEAR — 
THE SOPHISTICATED WORLD 
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| MOTEL EACH & CABANA CLUO 
4m yuan / PUERTO RICO 


Dine, dance, be 
entertained in a giant shell 
set on the ocean's edge. Enjoy the high 
excitement of an elegant casino. Relax 
on a breath-taking ocean beach, around a 
matchless Cabana Club and pool... and 
it’s different, so different—for this 
is the sophisticated world of LA CONCHA 
— Puerto Rico’s newest resort! 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Blake Sweatt, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
For information, reservations, see your Travel Agent 
AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL / Cecil Mills, President 


Finit Choice iw 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 
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’ 5 
f * 
: BEACH HOTEL i 
' DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN © 
> * Nassau’s top luxury hotel . . . charm- | 


ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 
tainment, superb cuisine. 


* Private ocean beach at your door | 

... golf, tennis, water sports. 4 

| % NEW CABANA CLUB AND “VISION. | 
LEVEL” POOL, 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 





For color folder, reservations 
See YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P Wolfe Organization 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICACO 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI * PHILA. * TORONTO 


nee Tea 





TE ERED aU POEL. 





You’re 


Always the 


Hind of the 


S 


Royal hospitality at Bermuda’s 
largest seaside resort. . . master chef 
cuisine, fully air conditioned 
accommodations! Golf, yachting, 
the Island's finest private beach, 
For Color Folders and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or 

BERMUDA HOTELS INC., Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
500 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 


Boston ¢ Chicago « Cleveland 
Miami © Philadelphia « Toronto 














PHOENIX 
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—— 
It’s sun-tan warm, right now, in this winter vacation 
paradise. Be lazy or be lively . . . here is Everything 
Under the Sun for a happy holiday. 


For free color brochure and accommodations guide write: Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau. 








and the 


= Valley of the Sun 















Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabuloud Scotte- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 

Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foehl, Manager 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 
Share Spacious rooms, 
pri heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, tasty 
homespun meals. Family groups invited. Write for folder 
Twe Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona, 

Box 10, Castie Hot Springs, Ariz 


charm of old fashioned ranch 


ate bathe 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor 
der now in its 33rd year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA, Write for illustrated brochure 

Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


For the Finest in Arizona 


guest ranch life 





those who know—-keep coming back to 


Saddle & Surrey Guest Ranch, 
Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 





Mexico 


Cuba 





RETIRE ON 
$150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex- 
penses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala 30 min. to city of 44 million, medical center. 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. Train, bus, 
paved roads ali the way. Full time servants, maids, 
cooks, $8 to $15 per mo. Filet mignon 50c lb., coffee 45c, 
gas 1 7c gal. Rum 90c fth; gin, brandy 70c to $1.15; 
whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, 
confusion, jitters. Just serene living among consider- 
ate people. For EXACTLY how Americans are living 
in world's most perfect climate on $90—$150—$250 
a mo. mail $2.00 for complete current information, 
photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vaca- 
tioning and retirement conditions from Am. view- 
point (Pers. Chk. OK) to Thayer of Mexico, File $A, 
Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. (Money-back guarantee—If 
you prefer airmail delivery, add 40c to U.S.—$1.25 
to other countries) 


HOLIDAY 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Or Write for Information 


Oo BOX 127 YORK 


WESTMORE 9 


PURCHASE NEW 





British West indies 





. . . * 

Historic Nevis, British West Indies 

Enjoy fine beaches of Caribbean's loveliest yet most un- 

spoiled island. Modern cottages for 14 guests on old sugar 

plantation. For information & reservations, write airmail 

or cable via St. Kitts Frank H. Galey, Golden Rock Estate, 
Gingeriand, Nevis, 8. W. |. 
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ARIZONA 





Yegonw 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 





Free color booklet write: se 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-F Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 19th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback Aiding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its beat. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 








. * 

Sierra Vista Lodge 

For the utmost in quiet, comfort & real good food. Heated 

pool. New rumpus room for cards & TV. City bus at 

door. Sensible rates or Eu. plan. Literature on 

request Don & Margaret Williams, 
2512 E. Grant Rd., Tucson, Ariz., phone EA 5-9289 


Am 





. 

Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
Best Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun. blessed, 
bracing air of this beautiful ranch-resort, 2200 ft. altitude, 
overlooking desert & mts. Riding, heated pool, all ranch 
activities, delicious food. Season Oct. 15th to May Ist 
Write: The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 








a wealth of ideas 
for travelers 


Holiday’s Places-to-Stay Directory 
offers you a wealth of ideas for pleasure 
and business trips. Write directly to the 
advertisers on these pages for literature 
and information. 











PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

















WONDERFUL WEEK 


of fun and rest ‘98 


You'll long remember your vacation at this famous 
ranch in the Rockies unlimited riding, heated pool, 
fishing, boating, steak frys, hay rides, scenic trips, 
square dancing, evening entertainment, fabulous food 
Send for free foto folder and special family rates 


BEAVER’S S-V RANCH 


Winter Park 9F, Colorodo 














Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
mil Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages o ke. Ottering horseback riding, swimming 


pool h wine dining, waterskiing, sailboating, fishing, 


canoeing. bor reservauions writ« Les V. Averili—Owner 


Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 
Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 


Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a 
gourmet, a horse for every guest. 
Rodeos, pack trips, chuck 
wagon dinners, 
stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun. 
‘See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. § 












PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 4, Colo. 





Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont., 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 


rates Wile Payl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 








New York City Hotel 











NN HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 

the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 





Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 













Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 

for seasonal comfort. 
For teletype reservations 
WY 1- 3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 





For discriminating men and women 
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Today is Yesterday in Historic 





WILLIAMSBURG INN 
AND COTTAGES 
WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
AND TAVERNS 
THE MOTOR HOUSE 
Double with bath from $8 
Write Box 718, Williamsburg, 


oo the life of our forefathers in beautiful 
restored Williamsburg. See the craft shops where 
skilled artisans pursue their 18th century trades, Visit 
the famous Capitol, the Governor's Palace, the 
Raleigh Tavern and a host of other historic buildings 
which witnessed the birth of Democracy in America. 





Va. or Reservation Offices - v 
Fated ph. ee Siete ac Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 
19th St., N. W. REpublic 7-8114, and restored taverns are available the year round. 
ps) eae | iti | elites | a et | ip ee ts 
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_ Switzeriand 


QNE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL. RESORTS... 





GENEVA (switzercano) HOTEL DE LA PAIX 




















Ideally located on Geneva lakefront, Maximum comfort —Charm 
ing decor—Parking— Highly appreciated by American Visitor 





Easton Court Hotel 


A XVth century Inn under Anglo-American management 


“THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON |, VIRGINIA 


on fringe of Dartmoor, with its prehistoric hut circle 
heather & wild ponies. Near Ixeter Cathedral, Cothel 
House, Devon gardens and Rivers Dart & Teign. Writ 


Mrs. Postlethwaite Cobb, Chagford, Devon, England 





Travel Directories 
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water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 

George Timbes, Mgr 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga 








New Hampshire 





Pinkham Notch inn—Dana Place 


Located i I khan xtch Ski Area White Mountair 
National Forest. A Mountain Inn for skiing in the sun 
or recreational active lelaure with superb lodgings, and 


< with a tradition in hospitality 


R. P. Whipple, Jackson, New Hampshire 


good food serve 








Massachusetts 





The Northfield 


Snow sports at the door; Skating, Tobogganing. Portable 
ki tow. Easy driving distance to excellent ski lifts. Camp 
fire picnics. Warm rooms. $11-$16 day inc. hearty meals 
Near Northfield Schools. Open all year 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., 











Fun for the family 


at luxurious 
motor hotels 
combining 
hotel and 
facilities. 


Write for Free Directory to Master Hosts, 225 Rowan Buildim 





























. 
The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
*The Place They Told You About" — for newlyweds only 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning date 

| for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 

| Perfect Honeymoon.” Bex 165, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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Get THE GIMLET—236 pages 
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Tells Where and How to Go. Where to S op, Dir BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies Special See On Hint 
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PLACE UNDER 






{Me Yours for a perfect 
vacation in Florida 











Change Your YEAR (immer 


Life in 842 Seconds... | 0" Di PLOMAT 


HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD -BY-THE-SEA/ FLORIDA 


. + That’s all the time required to 
fill out this coupon. It will bring : 
you — free of charge —a beauti- 


. ‘ 7 . lete-in-itself resort 
fully illustrated booklet which will eee new, somnpuetn-i-8 2 





; : Aigor world — 400 acres on the ocean — Sapphire sea... = 
show you 1001 ways in which Miami with its own on-premises, 18-hole a magnificent : oa _— 
—the Magic City of the Sun — golf course with Cary Middlecoff, palm-fringed private beach . . . and The nso Ce scala 
avails a bright new world of happi- rat om oe 4 sir gor Lido Biltmore’s Club-atmosphere. Perfect 
; ° s pools; yacht dockage; tennis wit ‘ : See shi s ae L hl A 1/ BK. It He [ 
ness and diversion for you and Sead Perey, Boo; casech cubes ten a i's —— wc agp AudAcraadlé Hea, hd 
your entire family, entertainment in CAFE CRISTAL! ~~ re nee eo. oo on the ocean 
Luxurious resort hotel on the Gulf, fabu- 
The City of SAMUEL FRIEDLAND, Ownership lous cuisine, social gaiety. American and One of Americs’s most tenowned te- 






p if IT 7% Nn T I 4 GEORGE E. FOX, Managing Director European Plan. 


Young or old... wage earner or executive 
——Miami spells vacation magic to millions. 
And Miami con spell VACATION magic 
for you! 


sort hotels. You'll enjoy its club-like 
atmosphere, superior service and fur- 
nishings. 196 large, cross-ventilated 
rooms, most with ocean views. 


Swimming pool and cabanas. Block- 
long beach. Tennis courts, putting green. 
Private boat docks. Wonderful foods. 
Dancing in Caribbean Room lounge. 
Handy, central-beach location. 


“Miami Invitation,” Dept. NM 1 D 


320 N.E. Sth St., Miami, Florida CLUB 


’ LIDO BEACH *SARASOTA- FLORIDA ; . 
WG + ns ban eeudeenseeeacson FLOYD ALFORD, JR., PRES. & GEN. MGR. Complete entertainment program. For 
For rates, reservations and color folder, full details write: 


MU, ine dnvivedécesdekvecis 


os een agent, or Robert F. 
arner, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. —— P 

MU 2-4300, or write direct. C. E. Knight, Owner-Manager Box 351-HM 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Write for free brochure 
or see your Travel Agent 




















Palm Beach, Florida 


The finest of your 
favorite sports! In New York, YUkon 6-8217 General Manager 


In Palm Beach, TEmple 3-576] Charles A. Pickett 








Felowe the Soant Sob t. . on we Colonnades Hotel 
Houiywoop PALM BEACH SHORES 


di h in Florid Gne boos 8 the someting 
Y r on the ocean in Florida : esign and spacious grounds 
by-the-Sea, FLORIDA al cacti : Zs tells you how wondertul the 

This year, smart vacationers are choosing A ps ; Colonna’ es is. Vacations are 
. where excellence } f informal, guests are congenial, 
Reeiyend «jt earth Saw SS 2 HOTEL and CLUB , a 9 accommodations are delightful: 


Pa 





where there's fun for every type vacationer < is not A. ¢ sce vewaparments son: 

Florida’ est and most fabulous k ditioned rooms, olympic-size 

als tl whe extravagance " ‘ : 5 , and children’s pool, snack bar, 

hotels, motels and night life for 97 hol f ch . hi . » dining room, cockiall tounge’ 

ee ee a golf, ‘, . . 4 ‘.) . Guif Stream fishing. Planned 

horse and dog racing, Jai Alai for thrill-seekers. plus pitch ’n putt... and famed —=aA be Got Seem | 
Six miles of sun-bathed beach, broadwalk, golf, Pro Sam Snead! Mile-long pri- THE COLONNADES HOTEL be HP Open Dec. 15 to May 1 
shopping, shuffleboard, free 


concerts, beach cook-outs, theatres 
for those who want quieter fun 
This year, discover the resort FLORIDA'S 





: DEPT. H-4, Box 676, Rivier Fla. Write for color folder 
vate ocean beach, two olympic : wee ex aay 


swimming pools, cabana club, 






































of most varied entertainment... GOLFINGEST yacht basin, Gulf Stream fish- ieee b 6 ow 
Hollywood by the Sea cry ing, tennis, polo. Luxurious ac- saa. Specter ed 
shes 6 courses within commodations. 2 : | Land of Lakes. Days 
rad ~ § lentes dations, gourmet meals, of fun on the 100 
five bars, dancing and enter- lakes of Winter Haven. 
SEND FOR FREE SUITCASE FULL OF FUN tainment. Unbelievably moder- Fishing at its best under 
Chember of Commence, Bopt, ¥-2 ate rates, full American Plan! a Florida sun. — 
ry e 
Wollyweed by-the-See, Florida For color brochure | : et eeeeeseseseee eeeeeeees 'e 
and reserva- e 
Gentiomen, Send suitcase full of information on things to do and ° e aera F (2) be H A P P Y Vv A * A 7 | Oo N S . \ATI i = ° 
places to stay. Please check tions write R. B. Leggett, Mana- A luxurious apartment hotel, directly on the At ° 4 
Apts. © Hotels 2 in town © on beach > > 20). lantic. Pool, private balconies, phone switch . 
e ger, De pt. 304, board, central heat, air conditioning. Free TV ° AVJEN ° 
— Dotes te alt apartments. Beautifully furnished, 1 and 2 . a 
edroom apartments, efficiencies, hotel rooms e F AUTIFUL CYPRESS GA 
itis BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB Daily Maid service. Write or phone for. bro: mag ys be re ele 
, . panties tiaeath Scale chure, rates Sere Eo lodgings, restaurants, 
i , ee ey enero APT. H, 545 NORTH ATLANTIC BOULEVARD ce Sn, _ aD, 
om —<—_ See your Travel Agent or Nat'l Reps: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA TEL. LO 4-4361 ‘ s ad Peng. For brochure, write... 
New York * Chicago » Washington * Boston + Toronto PPPPPPL LL nnn or * ee Dept. A-31 WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








@53 A Resort 
be Hotel of Merit 


...FLORIDA at its Best, . 

wonderful combination of friendliness 

and superb cuisine. Just a step from 
smart shops, theatres, yet secluded in 

@ magnificent tropical estate. Dine on 
sun drenched lanai overlooking rare 
tropical 
program...Exotic Sen-Rab lounge. 
Golf, Horse-Dog Racing, 
Concerts. Modified American or 
European Plan. 
For Color Brochure and Attractive Rates 





The 









rerensge NG ty HOTEL 


a 
A CORIDA 


gardens. Planned social 


Fishing, 


Write H. Paul Barnes, Pres. 








HOTELS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


An atmosphere of quiet elegance 
overlooking beautiful Lake Worth 
affords luxurious resort living year 
round — Color folder on request. 
Write, Wire or Phone Collect for 
Reservations. 


Reasonable Rates Posted in Every Room 


$10... $14... 


182 of, 400 Rooms 





Guests enjoy free cruises on beautiful 
Lake Worth aboard hotel's Yacht Kay-Bob. 








See Your Travel Agent for reservations 








v. 





Also Outstanding Hotels in Jacksonville 
Mw HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HOTEL JEFFERSON 


3 ig HOTEL MAYFLOWER 





if you are in a holiday mood 


SARASOTA 


Is YOUR kind of 


FLORIDA 


w Why ? For details write 
SARASOTA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. F, P. O. Box 308, Sarasota, Florida 





. . 

Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 
200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico’s widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure 


T. O. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 





Clearwater Beach Hotel 


Charming, restful, congenial. Private beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American plan. Fishing, bathing, golf, water 
sports. Send for color brochure today. A Boss Hotel 


W. E. LaFon, Manager—Clearwater 1, Florida 





Ruttger’s by the Sea 


Fun amidst complete luxury !Club-like atmosphere. AAA & 
Duncan Hines recommended. Private beach & fresh water 
pool, Cocktail lounge. Dining by the sea. Am. or Eu. Plan & 
spec. rates to Feb. 15. Friendly hospitality by owner-mgmt 


Don & M. J. Rutiger, P.O. Box 8636, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 









JP Directly on ocean. Dress for beach 
in your room. European plan, 


serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser 
vations. For color booklet, write 
Fred Wynn, Mgr 








Exclusive Delray Beach, Florida 
Perfect, sunny spot for family winter vacation! 
Sea Ray Hotels—both hotel and apartment 
accommodations on private ocean beach and 
inland waterway; each with private swimming 
pool. Week, month or season. For brochure, 
rates, reservations, write: Sea Ray Hotels, 


P.O. Box 1127-H, Delray Beach, Fla. 











When you get the urge 
to weal away from the 
work-a-day world, and heed 
the call to adventure and 
fun, visit the Coast of the 
Buccaneers . . . visit Treasure 
Island, Florida. This land of 
high adventure beckons you to 
warm, golden days on the Gulf of 
Mexico, with its miles of pure, 
white sand beaches. To sports of 
all sorts and sights to delight every 
member of your family. Make 
Treasure Island your own place in 
the sun... for the zest of your 
life or the rest of your life! 


‘YYeart of 8t Petersburg’ Holiday /cles 


Treasure 
Island 


Mail to: Treasure Island 
Box H.B. Treasure Island, Florida 
4 Send me colorful booklet on Treasure Island 
name 
address 


yao perty 
length of stay 
= ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


arrival date.. 


+ 

I 

en 

I city & state ; wenn x t 
I 

| 





Continued from Page 145 

Indians being Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and one of the Europeans, Lord 
Mountbatten. It was the ceremony 
of handing over power: it was a 
great historical moment and it fell 
flat. The Indians politely put on ex- 
pressions suitable to a funeral, which, 
in a sense, the ceremony was, while 
Lord Mountbatten, gorgeously at- 
tired, had the hard-working affabil- 
ity of one handing out prizes at the 
end of a school year, which, again, 
in a sense, was not inappropriate. 
Three Indian women came dressed 
in saris in the national colors of free 
India, but short of taking them off 
and waving them in the air, which 
they did not do, they could not bring 
much fervor into the occasion. 
Speeches were made, and I had time 
for reflection. 

I reflected that when I had ridden 
the streets of Calicut as a boy, play- 
ing Mariners and Nairs, | had al- 
ways firmly taken the side of the 
Nairs. Now that I was a man, watch- 
ing the end of the story, I was not so 
sure. Vasco da Gama was, after all, 
a brave man. Before he got back to 
Lisbon, one third of the whole expe- 
dition had died of scurvy. As for the 
Zamorin, he was, after all, a king, 
and it is a king’s duty to exterminate 
the enemies of his people. But Vasco 
da Gama had behaved like a bully 
and the Zamorin like a rogue, and, 
it seemed to me, sitting in the Dur- 
bar Hall as the speeches droned on, 
that the cause of their behavior was 
that they were both greedy and ig- 
norant men. The Portuguese were 
greedy for the profits of the spice 
trade; the Indians lusted after riches, 
although they were already as rich 
as they need be, and more. They were 
both ignorant, because each con- 
sidered the other as barbarians and 
itself as the pinnacle of civilization. 

But there, | thought, is the heart 
of the matter. The Portuguese not 
only hoped to find the sea route to 
India. They hoped to find a whole 
new people whom they could treat 
as their inferiors. The Zamorin, for 
his part, was sure the Portuguese 
were his inferiors before they ever 
landed and saw no reason to change 
his mind afterward. The pleasure 
of treating a large portion of the 
human race as your inferiors lies in 
the fact that you can maltreat them, 
and your friends will praise you. They 
will not call you cruel, or treacher- 
ous. They will admire your states- 
manship. 

Sitting in the Durbar Hall, think- 
ing back to my daydreams in those 
long-past mornings in Malabar, | 
thought that Mariners and Nairs is 
a fine game for a boy, but a very 
stupid game when it is played by 


grown men. THE END 
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18” to 30" 
to fit every lawn. 


» Cutting widths from 
MODEL RF-79-22” 


Write for literature 


WESTERN TOOL AND STAMPING CO., Dept. H-109, 2725 Second Ave., Des Moines 13, la. 


New Styling! 
New Features! Finest Quality! 
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PATTERNS 


Cycles of change leave patterns ‘behind 

CUCU ABUELOLCARIC TU Mm Mite la l:) 
is you can wing across Time to the 
stirring glories of India's Classic Age, 


mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Ellora.. 


the majestic grandeur-of the Mogul 


Era as patterned at Agra, Deihi, Jaipur. 


Let modern India be your host. 





Send for illustrated brochures on centers of 
sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. H 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N_Y 
MURRAY HILL 8.2245 
685 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 
EXBROOK 7-0066 
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Norm Thompson 
Unusual and Smpoited. Spoitiwen 


Hecvloom 
Gueales 


OGL DAY 


Winter sparks most of us to a gayer, fuller social round—theater, | 


IN STORES 


NOT 


TALL men get the plums 


People naturally look up to a Tall Man; you've done 




































winter sports, parties galore. It adds up to a busy time. Then you remem- 




















ORDER WITHOUT RISK ON OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


it yourself. Everything else being equal, tall men get 
the plums. Just slip into “ELEVATORS” and you are 7 ‘ = 
that TALL MAN! These amazing height-increasing | [S) ber a gift you must buy, or some hospitable grace note for your home 
shoes, help you grow almost 2 inches taller a 
instantly confidentially. Only you know ° meee 
the secret, but everyone o Handmade or perhaps a midseason fillip for your wardrobe. How, though, can yc 
notices the difference in your a4 
_ looks. You're taller you ” 
gain the poise, the confidence < 1 N D I A N SW EATER 
only a TALL MAN has! Step = Entirely handknit of heavyweight 
into “ELEVATORS” pure raw wool by Cowichan Indians 
today, step up in > of British Columbia. Sheds rain & 
the world! [-s] snow all day. Natural black-gray- 
white yarns form traditional Indian 
Over ~ folklore designs. Each is original & ee cn ; Bea es | Spinnaker Shirt 
30 styles ee = different! Rare and treasured “heir- te . : <P 
tor Street FLEVATORS | | Bg c0m” auatity. wilt last a lifetime. of virgin wool 
Dress, Sport + = Bade Pps 1 —4 fe) Handsome, comfortable all-weather 
Most styles ties iment atime smets protection. Give men’s or -" and angora to keep a 
$25.95 saaocupeduan fo suit size, height, ¢ sportsman warm 
ereeeeorcseo-- Ee @6weight. Perfect fit - sp a 
STONE-TARLOW Sales Corp guaranteed. >, postpa’ y a late-season golf 
| Dept. 11-29, Brockton 68, Mass © Zipper cardigans $47.50 through a late-season golf 
| Please send Free Booklet showing me how | can be game or other 
| taller. | understand no salesman will call — 
NAME ——_—. Unusual imported exclusive outdoor activity. In 
(Plea rint clothin ots, equipme . 
| Address prsnchionire othing, aeot usprreny muted olive green or fawn. 
” a for men, women & children 
| 


Sizes S, M, L and XL. 
$14.95, postpaid. 


ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE! 
Write for Free catalog TODAY 


Johnny Appleseed’s, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Norm Thompson @&® 
SENT ON APPROVAL! 1311 N. W. 21st, Portland 9, Oregon Weuea 


Choose from 6800 Color Slides 


complete your trip with the 








Beetie Cuff Links 


WAREHOUSE 
SALE 


Soave Up To 63% 
ON MUSEUM & at your wrists. 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE 


MASTERPIECES They're made of sterling 
IN REPLICA silver with an oval 


NEVER BEFORE AT tone ine yj 
THESE LOW PRICES stone of genuine turquoise 


scenes you didnt get 


for a dashing note 
wert COLOR 





ump 432 
136A Arch of Trout mM Rushmore 











ee » ose maaan Ge” deena set on top. I” long. 
1504, Original in Florence, Italy. Green . ‘ 
— 35mm (2x 2) and stereo (3-0) = bronze fieish, Height 14° ; $7, postpaid, incl. tax. 





$2 20 value 8.49 . . 
Over 1000 New U.S. Slides Toe pet Vicki Wayne, 
see 


plus complete Caribbean coverage 





ah. Height W835 5 A a 622 S. Country Club Rd., 


packing & insurance 





» STE THINKER” by Auguste Tucson, Ariz. 
opolitan o 
ise : ms? 

You are there with Wolfe Hi-Fi slides in living value ee % 

color as good as your own most beautiful origi- ping, packing & insurance 
' nals,..incomparable scenes of contemporary and Aniet Saxrhoviy weic’ 

ancient wonders of the world... restricted interiors “a ing pac -king & insurance, $2.0 

of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces... exotic 120 ‘APHRODITE (Venus de Medici 

entertainers, Paris night life you name the spot, Basalt finish. Height 1 $3 cee 


Ship vd I ( 
History « of Piece & Sculptor In luded 
Limited Quantity at / he Pr 


10 Day Money Back Guarants 


Doll’s Cradie 
we have the slide! Order on approval from 6800 


j5mm slides of 75 countries and 1200 stereos 
keep what you want, return the others. For 
complete 52 pege color catalog, including title 


Any little Birl will be enchanted 
by this scale model 


and map slides, send 25¢ (refunded on first Check Items Desired, Enclose heck - . 
order), Write for yours today! Stereo catalog free Money Order, & Order Dares From of an old cradle in a Salem, 
if requested, Remember, Wolfe Slides are WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. H-2, 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N.Y 


Send « for J0- page illustrated catalog 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


Mass., museum. It’s 





‘made of mellow pumpkin 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 





pine in natural finish, 
is 13’x9”x8!4”. $7.95, postpaid. 


Cohasset Colonials 





by Hagerty, Cohasset, Mass. 





“Com TALL MEN ONLY! 


SPANISH (American or European) @ FRENCH 


SHiRTS GERMAN e ITALIAN e RUSSIAN 
























MODERN GREEK 7 ICELANDIC 
WITH YOUR EXACT Any of 34 languages available at home Wine Chart 
Only Linguaphone, The World's Standard Conversational Pn fo en 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH Sdethod, brlaas the world’s best native languene teachers Not always certain which wines 
into your home. You listen for just 20 minutes a day You P 
hear the everyday conversations of 8 to 12 men and women to serve with what, 
You learn quick correctly AT HOME from these life : j ees 
PERFECT FIT IN your like, conversational rece ane the same natural way you and how? This handy wall 3 _ t. 
big size! Sleeve lengths to | learned English as a chil ? arse, 
1H, neck sizes to 18 b4! Lv Exciti Business, Woavet o reunities Here and , . . i 
6 — pte es, Bey Abroad. inguet hone is used tl aon» che sola chart will brief you 2.5: 
j nine whites in Spor governments, business firme. Over a iti on home-study i 
BIG FREE CATALOG! ae nue. Ween Be Sees stu nts. Send for FREE Book and Details of FREE Trial at a glance. pay as 
hor 1OAAA to . ‘ abict eo Se ee — PY as 
‘GREE! Fine euciiey i PMhogee thay | | LEINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | Reverse side tells how to ee 7 
nart s! Not sold T.-37-029 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. | ; . = ee ~ 
i . ‘ ly P FREE BOOK FREE tria cook with wines. se 
lippers, A FOR BL for BIG | | rin ni ame In zay col lossy whit vA -Migerat 
ME , ¥ inest | My language iw \ | n gay colors on glossy white wes: 
brings you big color Ca ice ction Gear: . - . pad WAG 3 ¥ 
slog, FREE! Write today anteed! Write for FREE | 1 va | cardboard, 12” x 16/4 
atalog |! ‘ ta , ; ‘ 
Te | , | $3, postpaid. Edith Chapman, 
| Werld’s Standard Con sational Method | 
180 Brockton, ee en ee et asenenenl 260 Main St., Nyack, N.Y. 
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SHOPPER 


carve out time for shopping? It needn’t be a major safari. The Shopper has 


already sifted through hundreds of items for all occasions. You'll find the 


choicest of these in the columns below. You need only snug back in your 


-hair, tick off your selection—and you're ready for the merry whirl again. 


English import 

The woman with an eye for 
impeccable tailoring will covet 
these country walking 
trousers among her wardrobe 
jewels. In fawn-colored 
wide-wale corduroy. 

Waist sizes 24-30. $22.50, 
postpaid. Miller Harness Co., 
123 E. 24th St., N.Y.C. 10. 


Strawberry Time 





Strawberries will come to the table 
garden-crisp in this Italian 
ceramic bowl. It’s perforated to 
allow the juices to drain 

into the matching platter so that 
berries don’t get soggy. 

Juice can be added to individual 
servings. The strawberry 

motif is fired on a white ground. 
$9.95, postpaid. Cortley Gifts, 

453 E. 88 St., N.Y.C. 28. 











































Ski Mask 

No fear of hostile winds on the 
ski slopes when you don 

this hand-knitted 

alpaca wool mask from Peru. 
Choice of brown or beige, 
with eyes, mouth and 

nose Outlined in contrasting 
colors. One size fits all. 

$7.95, postpaid. Morton's of 
Washington, 312 7th St. N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Scarab Duo 

in brushed gold plate. 

The bracelet is dotted with 
artificial red stone 

eyes, has scarab imprint on 
reverse side. $15. 

Matching pill box, 114” x 1”, 
$8. Postpaid, incl. tax. 
Henrietta Tischler, 

Box 306, N.Y.C. 21. 





irone 








Durable 100% heavy cottons textured 
like “hand primitives." Ne linings needed! 


Woven 


or paint 


ASB only $2.98 a yard 
and it’s 10 feet wide! 


California decorators and architects “up end" it 
to drape the widest window floor-to-ceiling, with 
one piece of cloth! 
for quick 





Send 25¢ for catalog. 11 samples in an interestin 
choice of textures in both unfinished yardage ont 
preshrunk, in natural and off white, 
and in custom colors to match your own swatch 
chip. All are in floor-to-ceiling widths 
from $2.98 to $4.98 per yard. Instructions are in 
— for automatic pleat hooks. 





eaeed along one edge and sold by the yard! 
oem fullness. Washable buckram. 

side-hem and hang. Pleating cost is 5¢ per inch of 
window rod 
scribed above. 


291 So. Robertson, Beverly Hills 20, Calif, 


No seams to sew or show! 
fluff-dry laundering— never 


in pure white 


New! Wide homespun professionally 


All ready to 


Send 25¢ for complete catalog de- 


HOMESPUN HOUSE 




















TO THIS —> 


OIL PORTRAIT KIT 


New you preserve the image of yourself or loved ones 
in a genuine oi! painting. No experience necessary! 
Send only $9.95 and a photographic portrait, sharp, 
clear snapshot, or color slide (any size, black and 
white or color), to receive a “portrait ‘kit’ * which 
includes: a 16° x 20° canvas diagrammed to paint the 
portrait by numbered blanks; all oil paints; two fine 
brushes; full instructions and your unharmed photo 
Please do not send picture frame. 





Our new paint-by-numbers process (pat. pens ) re 

sults in a professional style portrait HOUT the 
usual patchwork appearance. A Bat i ful hobby 
Prompt delivery 


Send only $9.95 te 


PORTRAIT CRAFT (22, seek Gan. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE UNITED STATES- [° 
FOR IMMEDIATE ~~] 

DELIVERY... 


THE PRINCESS 


JODHPUR 


FOR MILADY 


made in England by 
STRICKLAND, LTD. OF NORTHAMPTON! 


an could be made finer -they're the ultimate in a 
lady's fine leather jodhpur. Bench-made of finest calfskin 
. leather interlined throughout. Contour proportioned fit 
for sublime comfort...beautiful on the foot.. .bong wearing, 
— t, and flexible. For riding, camping, and hiking, 
arrow, 


STRICKLANDS, LTD. of ENGLAND 


SERVING AMERICA FROM 
206 SAN FRANCISCO . EL PASO, TEXAS 








edium, Wide: Sizes 4 to 9. Brown or Black $15. 





TATTERSAL 
RANCH DRESS 


OUR FABULOUSLY 
SUCCESSFUL 
— DRESS 
Heorw ithse tes ina beau. 
tiful Wi ' a ind) Wear 
Stevens Tattersal Check 
in Red, Brown and Bluse 
, Check. Also in Wash and 
Wear heavy Poplin: in 
wolid color of Blue, Tur 
quoise and Beige, Both 
have snap tront self -belt 
with adjustable link 
fastening in sizes 10-44, 


12% 24% 

Sizes 10-20 $12.95 
Sizes over 20 bi ER] 
Matching hat 

or bag $1.85 


WESTERN CLASSICS 
Box 4035 Dept HO2 
Tucson, Arizone 

















MOVIE 


id x 2” 
COLOR 
BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE! 


FREE 
lomm., movies, and 27x 
railroads, ships, planes, circu 


lectors items from the turn ot the 
disee 
tree—-every three week twelve page newspaper-size 
bargain list! 


(a lacl bl Pi 


591 EASTIN-PHELAN BUILDING 





MT 3s STRAW 


BEACH 
MAT 


RELAX at the beach without fuss and 
bother of a wet blanket covered with 
sand. Folding Japanese double woven 
straw beach mats ,sepel sand and 
water. Fold up for easy carrying 
Colorful Vinyl Plastic pillow pocket 
Beautifully made with four sides bound 
with checked Gingham binding and tie 
strings. Ideal for garden sunbathing 
Size: 25" x 72 


$3.00 postpaid 2 for $5.50 


ORDER EXTRAS AS MUCH APPRECIATED USEFUL GIFTS 


LITTLE FALLS IMPORT CO. 
55 JACUBUS AVE., LITTLE FALLS, NEW JERSEY 


8 MM. 
COLOR 


SLIDES 


Blackhawk's big sale catalog 
2” color slice travel, history, 


wild life, and col 


of 8mm. and 


century! Big 


ints, too, on projectors, camera upp! ! Gyet 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 







— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 


Includes all import charges 


STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. ' 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J 
fjentiemen: Viease send me your 
free 16 page catalog iH 


Name 
A Adre cv) 


)) 


PAPER CLIP MONEY HOLDER 


Matra heavy gilt gold finish 
tical gift for Men or Womer ' or Ar ners a 
eign Currency. Price includes tax Mail $1 00 a 


HARRY STEFFIN, 36 West Ninth St WY 11 


jf ee 

















) course. 


MARGERY 

WILSON 
ago ow af *Charm”, 
Th 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
in Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


Woman You contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art etc. 
Want To Be ete She has sifted ovt the salient points to save you time. If you DID go 


Traveler, teacher, #0 7 ‘ 
clety woman, knows to college, or if you didn’t, 
life on two continents 


you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 


Mise Wilson's autobi. forty lessons (token four a week), Now you can follow or join in any cultured 
seo Rhy | FOUND conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students are 


¥ WAY” now avail 
able. (Lippincott) 


omazed! For full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, — hts Aetna 28, Cal. 





ough hap 
hazard filing. 


$855 


Ideal file for safe torage and 
immediate reference Beautiful 
natural Sycamore Brass-plated 
hardware Complete with 300 
Glassine’ Envelopes plu Index 
(;uides and simple filing instruc 
tions Capacity 1800 © 35-mm 
exposures cut in strips of 6. Specify 
35-€,-300 If your dealer cannot 
supply you order direct Writs 
for complete catalogue of files for 
film, negatives and slides 


NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


~ TRAVELING? Next To your 
2 FEET, YOU'LL RELY 












“THE SHOE 
THAT WALKS 
FOR you" 


$19.95 
Postpaid 


Fashion hit the world over, this amazing shoe 
“softens hard pavements, melts away the 
miles”. Scientific spring-action lets you walk 
hours longer without tiring! Lightens your step, 
brightens your outlook nlike old-fashioned 
hard soles, RIPPLE® Sole absorbs walking 
shock, balances weight, lengthens stride, gives 
superior traction. ORDER TODAY (Give size 
and width). «7m RIPPLE SOLE CORP 

Mich, orders, add 3% tax, 


THE HACK SHOE CO. 
524 Mutual Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Fre SEND FOR eh 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
5 PAN is a ALMOST Aa 


H* KE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 








Kussian, German lialian, Japanese or Brazilian 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eves follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's De you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just Hsten— 
imita that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help wer t of spectal packaging, shipping, State 
language ou want We ll also send free information on 


fi riina course, No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY 
Sent 622, 136 W. 62nd St., New York 19 











* MORTON'S remodeis your 
old, worn fur coat, jacket or 
Cape, inte a glamorous new 
fur fashion for only $22.95. 
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If Your Child 
Ils a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. E-15, Wilmette, Il. 
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scope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com 
plete at $3.08 postpaid. Money back guarantee 
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Storm Wear 

Here’s a rain-beating team for 
little girls: a flared taffeta 

vinyl coat and matching plaid 
rayon umbrella. The coat 

has a convertible hood collar, 
elasticized waistband and 

raglan sleeves. In red or royal 
blue, with plaid trim and 
umbrella. Children’s sizes, 4-6X; 
junior-miss sizes, 7-14. $3.98, 
postpaid. Almar, Washington, Ga. 


Portable Hair Dryer 

for use at home or when traveling. 
This compact grooming aid 

works on AC and DC, 

folds into a 6” x34” x84’ red 
simulated-alligator carrier. 

Vinyl plastic drying hood with tube 
attached. $24.95, postpaid. 
Hammacher Schlemmer, 

145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C, 22. 


Catchall 
A versatile box of antiqued 





Michigan pine with 

removable partitions for jewelry, 
cigarettes or cigars. 

Framed clear-glass lid; removable 
turquoise felt lining. 

15”x9” x44”. $19.95, postpaid. 
Greenbaum Brothers, 101 
Washington St., Paterson 1, N.J. 


Passport Purse 

This version of the French coin 

purse includes a passport 
compartment and large pocket for 
bills, tickets and other 

oddments. Tan calfskin with gold- 
plated fittings, lined in white 

rayon with mustard-yellow dots. 
"x4%4”. $6.55, postpaid, 

incl, tax. Meredith’s, Evanston 29, III. 


Pub Rug 
This all-wool, 23”x48” 
reproduction of an old English 





tavern sign is imported 

from England. It’s tapestry- 

woven in fourteen colors, 

comes with booklet 

describing traditions of pub 

whose sign it represents. 

Four patterns available. $15, postpaid. 
J. Lyons & Co., Inc., 

654 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.¥.C. 22 
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MEN ON THE MOON 


Continued from Page 49 


careers on Earth, and not a few met 
violent ends. Several (Lavoisier, the 
great chemist; Bailly, astronomer 
and Mayor of Paris) made their exits 
with the aid of that highly scientific 
device, the guillotine. One—Cichus— 
was burned at the stake for necro- 
mancy, in the days when astronomy 
and astrology were confused even 
by the intelligent. 

This confusion brought disaster 
to the tenant of a small crater on the 
extreme eastern edge of the Moon. 
Uleg-Beg, grandson of Tamer- 
lane, was a great patron of the sci- 
ences, and founded a splendid ob- 
servatory near his capital, Samar- 
kand. Unfortunately, when he cast 
the horoscope of his eldest son, he 
was perturbed to find that the boy 
was destined to kill him. Uleg- 
Beg did not beat the young man to 
the draw but merely exiled him. 
Needless to say, he returned at the 
head of an invading army and, like 
a dutiful son, fulfilled his father’s 
prediction. Thereafter, the historians 
record with a fine sense of restraint, 
‘astronomy was no longer cultivated 
in Samarkand.” 

Another obscure name, near the 
south pole of the Moon, is associ- 
ated with my favorite story of scien- 
tific hard luck. In the days when a 
journey to the Far East was a major 
undertaking, the French astronomer 
Legentil sailed to India to observe 
the transit of Venus across the Sun. 
It took place on June 6, 1761, but 
Legentil had been delayed on the 
high seas by the Anglo-French war, 
and when he reached Pondicherry 
the show was over. However, an- 
other transit was due in eight years, 
so the stubborn astronomer decided 
to sit it out. 

And so, in 1769, he was in the 
right place at the right time—but, 
hélas, the transit was completely 
obscured by clouds. Legentil couldn’t 
see a thing; this, however, was not 
the end of his bad luck. As the next 
performance was not due for a hun- 
dred and five years, he sadly sailed 
for France. When he got there, he 
discovered that all his property had 
been sold, his family having assumed 
that he must be dead... . 


That is enough for this side of the 
Moon; the other hemisphere is 
beckoning. Yet before we cross to 
it, it may be well to mention briefly 
why we have never seen the “other 
side.”” The facts are simple, but it is 
astonishing how poorly they are 
understood. 

One sign of the popular con- 
fusion is the expression “the dark 


side of the Moon.” There is no 






such place; the Moon turns with re- 
spect to the Sun in 29} days, and each 
face is equally illuminated during this 
period. Darkness is temporary, as on 
Earth; the interchange of night and 
day is merely more leisurely. 

Earth and Moon perform a kind of 
celestial dance together, and in most 
dances you cannot see the back of your 
partner’s head. But the male partner 


is also spinning round and round, as 
in ballet. The female partner—the 
Moon—sees each side of the male 
partner—Earth. But Earth sees only 
the face of the Moon, not the back of 





ever. In a few hundred million years 
the dance will have settled down to 
a sedate and stately waltz, each partner 
Staring perpetually into the other’s 
face. When that time comes, one side 


her head. 


of the Earth will never see the Moon, 
as today one side of the Moon never 
sees the Earth. 

There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the Moon’s hidden 


You will not be surprised to hear 
that this is a temporary state of af- 
fairs; the performance is too exhaust- 
ing for the Earth to keep it up for- 





No need to drive long, 
tiring miles. If you desire a 











between Chicago and the 


PACIFIC COAST 


y a beautiful interiors, the eye-catching 
modern decor that you will discover 

on the smart Domeliners ““Ciry or Los 
ANGELES” and “City OF PORTLAND” 
will give you a true appreciation of how 
enjoyable rail travel can be. 


On both Domeliners there’s an Astra 
Dome dining car with three separate 
dining rooms . . . an exclusive Union 


Pacific feature. 


And that’s not all. Two other Astra 


Domes— a lounge and a coach— plus 
| a delightful Pullman Redwood Lounge 


) car, all add to your travel pleasure, 
4 


Pullman and Coach equipment is 
the latest and finest, especially designed 


, for both day and night comfort. 


All these facilities, plus thoughtful, 
courteous service, cost not a penny 


more than regular fares. 


So—when you travel through the 
West, go in luxury 


go relaxed—on 


Union Pacific Domeliners. 


Save travel dollars. Ask your ticket or travel agent 
about our money-saving FAMILY PLAN FARES 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

Room 798, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

1 am interested in a Domeliner trip to California [_] 

” To Pacific Northwest [7] 

Send descriptive booklet packed with-interesting color photos. 
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7 
car at destination, ask your ses Railroad 
travel or ticket agent to re- 
serve one for you through Addr 
Hertz Rent-a-Car service. mii is iia Freight service at its best 
’ 
To and from all the West. 
Phone No 








side differs in any way from the one 
we can see. In fact, we can observe 
a small portion, because the Moon 
rocks slightly on her axis during the 
course of her revolution round the 
Earth, and this enables us to peer a 
little way over the edge. Thus we can 
fifths of the Moon, 
but the border region is so badly fore- 


see about three 


shortened that it cannot be accurately 


i 


~ 5 
MUMMY 


“Haven’t we met?’ 


“A thousand pardons, but haven't 
. we met before? In London, per- 

haps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 

Somewhere abroad, anyway. For 
my job is telling you, dear friend, 
about my rather tongue-tied em- 
ployers. They're fine people, you 
understand, but a trifle bashful 
They run one of the world’s better 
AIR-INDIA 


airlines, Interna- 


tional, But they're modest. For 
instance, they don't tell you that 
our network stretches half across 
the world... to 26 major cities in 


Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 


tralia. They never boast about our 
fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal 
service on board. Somehow they 
expect you to know all this. Please 
humor them, Your travel agent will 


tell you how.’ 


4lIR-INDIA 


Daterrational 


425 Park Ave., New York. 220M, ¥, 


Tel. PLazasteeia6 ~ 
— la Los Angeles: 310 West 6th St. 
i Tel. MAdison 7-1189 
Beas. ; 
154 









mapped. We must assume that, as soon 
as we can observe the far side of the 
Moon, we will be confronted with 
scores of mountain ranges and “seas,” 
and at least a hundred thousand cra- 
ters—all waiting to be named. 

As far as the still-to-be-discovered 
mountain ranges are concerned, there 
is no problem. Earth’s greatest peaks 
were unknown when the Moon was 


“A 


9 
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first mapped; there are no lunar 
Himalayas, Rockies or Andes. Also 
available as lunar candidates are the 
Appalachians, the Sierras, the Pa- 
mirs and dozens of individual peaks 
such as Everest, Kilimanjaro, Whit- 
ney, Popocatepetl, Kanchenjunga, 
Nanda Devi.... 

The new plains—the dusky, and 
possibly dusty, lunar lowlands— 
pose some difficulties. Shall we con- 


tinue to name them after bodies of 


water? There seems no harm in 
keeping up the custom; it is not 
likely that anyone will ever be mis- 
led and pack skin-diving equipment 


for a lunar vacation. The supply of 


terrestrial lakes and seas is certainly 
adequate, and when we consider 
how the Moon controls the tides, 
the idea of lending out our oceans 
seems highly appropriate. 

It is when we come to the craters 
that matters start getting compli- 
cated. Finding a hundred thousand 
names in a hurry would be no easy 
task, though luckily the problem 
is not quite so bad as that. Once a 
few hundred major formations have 
been named, the smaller ones can 
be referred to—as postal districts 
are in a large city—by adding letters 
or numbers. This has long been 
standard procedure for the visible 
face of the Moon; thus a small 





crater inside theninety-mile-diameter 
walled plain of Ptolemaeus might be 
referred to as Ptolemaeus B. or 
Ptolemaeus 123. (In this case, inci- 
dentally, there are over three hun- 
dred subcraters!) 

Through sheer inertia, if for no 
other reason, we will probably con- 
tinue to give the lunar craters per- 
sonal names. But whose names? The 
practice of honoring great scientists 
and philosophers is obviously worth 
continuing, and we might start by 
redressing some of the present in- 
justices. Galilec, Newton and Ein- 
stein should be relocated in the most 
splendid of the far-side craters, and 
their current substandard residences 
handed over to less important peo- 
ple. And Maxwell, Hertz, Roentgen, 
Becquerel, Curie, Rutherford, Planck 
and the other makers of modern sci- 
ence also should be suitably rewarded. 

The men who paved the way for 
the actual conquest of space—the 
great pioneers of astronautics such 
as Tsiolkovskii, Oberth and God- 
dard—most certainly deserve 
spicuous lunar landmarks; and 
though there have been no non- 
human names on the Moon, surely 
a modest crater can be dedicated to 
Laika, the first space traveler. 

It would not be difficult to find 
sufficient scientists, living or dead 


con- 
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Austrian State Tourist Dept. 
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New York 17, N.Y. 
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to label the major features on both 
sides of the Moon. However, now 
that the matter is no longer of inter- 
est only to a handful of specialists, 
there will be claims from other quar- 
ters. It is a slight scandal that there 
are no artists, composers or poets on 
the Moon, despite all the attention 
they have paid to our satellite. (Leo- 
nardo has a small crater in the 
Moon’s western—or first—quad- 
rant, but he is there because of his 
scientific interests, not his artistic at- 
tainments. Surely Dante, Homer, 
Michelangelo, Bach, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe, Beethoven, to men- 
tion only a few, will not be black- 
listed if their names are proposed. 

A slightly more controversial sug- 
gestion would be the names of the 
great religious leaders and reform- 
ers, who have shaped the thoughts 
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and lives not of mere millions but of 
billions. Moses, Ikhnaton, Asoka, 
Mohammed, Lao-tse, Confucius 
and Gautama certainly merit apoth- 
eosis. The last three probably would 
have reached the Moon centuries 
ago had the Chinese not neglected 
to invent the telescope. 

The real trouble will start when 
the politicians and statesmen try to 
climb aboard the lunar bandwagon. 
The obvious solution is to allow 
no one on the Moon until he has 
been dead for, say, fifty years. 

If this rule is followed, then the 
Moon can indeed become a Roll of 
Honor for all mankind. Let us hope 
that the cartographers, and photo- 
reconnaissance experts who must 
now undertake the task of naming 
a world do so in a spirit of respon- 
sibility and dignity. We do not want 
to wake up one morning to find the 
job has been done in Top Secrecy 
by a Pentagon general who is a 
baseball fan, or a bureaucrat who 
has stuck pins at random into the 
Vladivostok telephone directory. 

For the names we will write upon 
those unknown plains and peaks and 
craters will be more than chapter 
headings in the history of the future. 
They will be the words many of our 
grandchildren will utter when they 


speak of Home. THE END 
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free colorful booklet — where to stay .. . 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 5805-F Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
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Each of us wants peace for his own precious reasons. 
But peace costs money. Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science and education to make 
peace lasting. And money saved by individuals to 
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Camellias, azaleas, Spanish moss and Southern belles 


Charm of Alabama Flowers almost 
TAKES YOUR BREATH AWAY! 


Alabama is a riot of floral beauty early 
in Spring with blooming camellias and 
azaleas—especially south Alabama and 
the Gulf coast. Mobile’s famous 35- 
mile “Azalea Trail Festival’ continues 
through February and March. Bellin- 
grath and Clarke Gardens attract visi- 
tors from all over the world. 

The oldest Mardi Gras Festival in 
the Nation is staged each year in the 
old French city of Mobile. You'll enjoy 
famous dining spots, excellent hotel 
and motel accommodations all along 
the Alabama Gulf Coast. Gulf State 
Park cottages open year around. 


This is ALABAMA 


¢ State Parks, modern motels, hotels 
and restaurants 

¢ Bridge over Mobile Bay to Dauphin 
Island 


Indian Mounds and Museum at 

Moundville, near Tuscaloosa. 

e Vulcan, god of the Forge, second 
lurgest statue in U, S., 
at Birmingham 

e Cathedral Caverns, world’s largest 
stalagmite 

e Ave Maria Grotto, with hundreds 
of unique outdoor miniatures of 
Holy Land, Ancient Rome, etc 

e Dismal Gardens and Natural 
Bridge, at Haleyville. 

e TVA Dams and Hydroelectric 

generators 

¢ Mountains, plains and seashore. 

¢ Great pine and hardwood forests. 

* Helen Keller birthplace, Tuscumbia. 


Come and See For Yourself 
What Alabama is Really Like! 


World's largest stalagmite at 
Cathedral Caverns 
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Deep-sea fishing off Alabama's Gulf shores 


TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


Coming south or going home, give your- 
self time to see what other pleasant ad- 
ventures Alabama offers. For example: 
deep-sea fishing is good in the Gulf, 
using well-equipped and comfortable 
charter boats. Fresh water fishing hits its 
all-year high in early Spring for black 
bass, crappie, stripers. You'll want to see 
the beautiful State Capitol and the old 
Confederate White House at Mont- 
gomery; Vulcan statue and antebellum 
homes such as Arlington Shrine, open to 
the public, in Birmingham, plus an in- 
dustrial tour of the City. 

Driving any direction in Alabama, 
you'll get a thrill out of the State’s 24,000 
miles of modern, paved highways, a good 
part of them 4-lane, with wayside parks 
and picnic areas 

JOHN PATTERSON, Governor 


Below: Good fresh water fishing in all 
sections of Alabama 


Director, Alabama Bureau of Information, 
Dept. H29 State Capitol, 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Please send me free Alabama vacation literature 
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NEXT MONTH 


Our March issue is one of many moods, ranging from 
quietude through gaiety and on to brawling violence. Jack 
Schaefer, author of the best-selling Western novel, Shane, 
leads off with a blend of these in a highly personal portrait of 
THE SOUTHWEST. The two states which the author con- 
siders the true Southwest hold fast to a calm born of barren 
deserts, rugged mountains and sweeping space, a calm that 
over centuries has absorbed the assault of conquistadors and 
Indian-fighting and atomic explosions. It is a land of infinite 
variety, of grandeur and of poverty. Above all, it is a land 
richly satisfying to those who live there. 

There is quiet of another kind, stirred by a froth of holi- 
day gaiety, along the shores of THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
Sean O'Faolain, gifted Irish novelist and veteran traveler, 
looks somewhat wistfully at the changing character of the 
lakes—the vacationers’ cars roaring dangerously along the 
narrow mountain roads, the smaller, simpler villas sprouting 
like mushrooms along the shores—but finds that the old charm 
and repose can still be found, if you know where to seek them 
out. There are still the glossy resort hotels looking out over 
sunshot waters; there are still the climbing valleys and lofty 
uplands, and an age-old southern indolence. 

You'll find little of repose in the new PITTSBURGH 
that Herbert Kubly tells about. Always a city of restless en- 
ergy, this once soot-drenched steel center is turning its vigor 
toward a municipal face-washing and is emerging with a 
glowing new countenance. 

For a change of pace, there’s a lighthearted, six-page 
picture-text story on SKIING IN THE FRENCH ALPS, 
winter mecca for some of the world’s most fashionable and 
sophisticated devotees of snow sports. 

A noted English writer, Hammond Innes, takes you into an 
entirely different world—the violent, brutal, but fascinating 
world of the commercial WHALERS. And, still in a stormy 
mood, Peter Lyon re-creates the dramatic BLIZZARD OF 
1888 which paralyzed the entire Northeast. 

In a more frivolous vein, Stephen Birmingham invites you 
to COME FOR COCKTAILS!, and tells you how to enjoy 
this social phenomenon in complete comfort. 

There is another in our series of THE WORLD’S MOST 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN, this one showing the ele- 
gant understatement in dress beloved by Irish women. 

Our Holiday Handbook for March is all about herbs— 
how to use their fragrant magic to create memorable meals 
and how to grow them. 

There is a galaxy of other features, too: some further 
notes on his recent journey to England by Party of One 
columnist Clifton Fadiman; a sobering look at “flying saucers” 
by our science expert, Arthur C. Clarke; an exciting new 
Bargain Paradise, the fragrant isle of Corsica; and all our 
other regular departments. 

It's an issue designed to meet your every mood and is 
presented to you with pleasure by 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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Leslie Brownlee at the Dorado Beach golf course with professional Ed Dudley. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


“After golf in Puerto Rico, I was introduced to dry rum, 


and I brought the glad news back to Cleveland.” 


“We had just finished eighteen triumphant holes on Puerto 
Rico’s new Dorado course,” Leslie G. Brownlee, Jr., of 
Cleveland reports, “when a daiquiri was put into my hand, 

“After the first taste, | knew that this daiquiri was un- 
like any I had ever tasted before. Clear. Bright. Brilliant. 

“The secret is Puerto Rican rum. It’s remarkably dry. 
I’ve introduced my friends in Cleveland to rum, and we’re 
drinking it in a wide variety of drinks. 


“Daiquiris, of course. Rum and Tonic. Rum on the 


rocks. Rum Collins. Rum punch. There is no end to the 
list of rum drinks. And every one of them tastes so good, 

“With a bottle of dry Puerto Rican rum, limes, lemons, 
and a little imagination, you can please everybody. 


Almost.” 


Daiquiri Recipe; 1% oz. white Puerto Rican rum, juice 1/2 
lime or | lemon, #4 teaspoon sugar. Shake well with ice and 
pour. For free rum recipes, write; Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 


H-5, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Daiquiri 





CRUISE CLOTHES FROM B. ALTMAN & CO., N.Y, 


A smooth blue sea, a beautiful new ship, a relaxed and refreshed new you. That’s your 
’ | y 


perfect holiday in springtime on the glamorous new Santa Rosa or Santa Paula. These newest 
and most luxurious Caribbean pleasure liners give you the finest in food and service, 
more room for carefree play than any other ships afloat. Sailings every Friday from 

New York on 12-Day Cruises to the Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela, Jamaica, Nassau 
and Florida. See your Local Travel Agent for full-color folder, or write Grace Line, 


Dept. H-2, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. Agents and offices in all principal cities. 
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CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICA CRUISES 


Regular, frequent American Flag passenger and freight services between the Americas 





